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THE NEW GALATEA 



CHAPTER I 

They had finished dinner at the vicarage. The table 
had been laid for six, it appeared, but only three had sat 
down — the Rev. Matthew Mansergh, his daughter Joyce, 
and Mr. Secretan. At a sign from her father Joyce rose 
and brought over the cigars. Then, with a quiet smile, 
which ranged indefinitely from Mr. Mansergh to Mr. 
Secretan, she passed out to the balcony that abutted on 
the dining-room. Mr. Secretan *s hand fumbled clumsily 
in the cigar-box, for his eyes were following her. 

The balmy June evening hung dreamily over the shore- 
land, nowhere so dreamily as upon the vicarage lawn, 
which, starting beneath the balcony, sloped at a soft 
gradient down to the road. Beyond that, and separated 
by a fair margin for wheel traffic, ran the esplanade, 
dotted with infrequent lights which twinkled away into 
gradual darkness on the left, and on the right blazed 
out into the constellated brightness of the newly-built 
Handon pier, the pride and glory of the flourishing little 
island town. The strains of an excellent military band 
and the laughter of light-hearted promenaders contrasted 
rather irreverently with the solemn boom of the outgoing 
Solent tide. 

More and more anxiously Joyce Mansergh listened for 
the toot of Mr. Twentyman's four-in-hand that would 
herald the return of the three truants of the dinner- 
table. Why were they so late? The express message 
i 
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from Ryde had said simply that she was not to wait 
dinner for them. It was little past mid-day when they 
started for the flower show, and so Eunice and Mr. 
Twentyman had been together for nine solid hours. 
True, Mrs. Horncastle was with them, and Aunt Prue 
regarded chaperoning not as a concession to appearances 
but as a duty owed to facts. But it was obvious that 
Twentyman more than liked Eunice, and Eunice — well, 
Eunice had not laughed at Mr. Twentyman nearly as 
much as she had laughed at her numerous other admirers. 
Joyce's heart was heavy with misgivings. Was she going 
to lose her friend? For that was what it would come to 
if she had to share her with some one else. 

The passionate devotion between the two girls dated 
back to six years ago when, at fifteen, Joyce had entered 
the Brighton boarding-school, her heart raw and bleed- 
ing with the recent loss of an idolized mother, and aching 
for the need of the assuaging touch she had not found 
in the matter-of-fact and commonplace comfortings of 
Aunt Prue, her father's widowed sister. She had found 
it instead in the debonair tenderness* of Eunice Glossop, 
in the frank, but not mawkish, compassion by which 
Eunice made her tears flow one instant, and the tact- 
ful raillery by which she laughed them dry the next. 
Then also Eunice was Joyce's senior by two years. That 
gave her at once the fascinating ascendancy which girls 
who have crossed the mystic threshold of womanhood 
exercise over their sisters in whose hearts the voices of 
childhood are just beginning to blend with an unfamiliar 
call. But the main reason why Joyce loved Eunice was 
that one needed no reason at all for loving her. 

And now there was Mr. Twentyman to reckon with. 
It was only three months ago that he had become Mr. 
Mansergh's parishioner. He had bought the biggest 
house for sale in Handon, pending the building of his own 
palatial mansion, and lived in the style consonant with 
the income and dignity of the biggest meat importer in 
the South of England. Joyce could formulate no real 
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indictment against him except that from the moment 
Eunice had commenced her visit to the vicarage he had 
attached himself to her with leach-like tenacity. And 
now — how was it going to end? 

A deep sigh was escaping her when her father's voice 
struck on her ear. 

" Joyce, my dear, Mr. Secretan has excused me. I 
am going into the library to finish my sermon. I leave 
him in your charge." 

" If Mr. Secretan will risk it," she replied, smiling 
faintly. 

Mr. Secretan stepped silently out on the balcony and 
leant over with both arms planted on the balustrade. 
For some seconds neither spoke. 

" I waited very patiently, Miss Mansergh," he said at 
last. 

" Oh yes; you were very good. But we had to give 
them a little grace, didn't we? You see, Mr. Twentyman 
sent his message so very late." 

" I didn't refer to the dinner," he said rather brusquely. 

" No?" 

She paused reflecting, and then as his meaning flashed 
upon her she drooped her head with an involuntary 
"Oh!" 

" You said I might ask again in a year's time. The 
year was up yesterday. You see, I have also given you 
a little grace," he continued, with the suspicion of a 
smile. 

She sat motionless, her manner one of surprise and 
embarrassment. He took a step backward. 

" I'm so sorry," he said. " I hope I haven't frightened 
you. I forgot that you probably didn't keep the matter 
as constantly in mind as I did. But you remember you 
said I might ask again, didn't you? Why, it would have 
been rude of me if I hadn't." 

She had recovered herself. 

" I shouldn't have considered it rude, Mr. Secretan," 
she replied, looking at him frankly. 
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" I see," he said slowly, almost sullenly. 

"The mere fact of your having to ask again was an 
answer in itself/' she continued. 

" Quite so. You mean, your actions should have told. 
No, your behaviour didn't say much," he reflected. 
" Still, I couldn't leave it to guessing. I had too much 
at stake." 

" Oh, what a pity," she murmured. 

" I don't know about the pity, but it certainly was 
very imprudent of me. Only now that I have got so far, 
it would be more imprudent not to see the thing right out. 
Joyce " — there was a tremor in the word — " perhaps you 
aren't quite sure even now. You weren't sure last time 
either. Or else you wouldn't have given me the loophole 
of another chance." 

" No, no! that wasn't it," she said, shaking her head 
vehemently. " A year seemed such a long way off — so 
many things might have happened " 

" For instance?" he interrupted her. 

" You — you might have found some other interest." 

if H'm, a thought that was father to the wish." 

He ruminated for an instant, then he turned to her, 
struck by a new idea. 

"Ah! I think I've got it, Miss Mansergh." 

She looked at him, not without a tinge of alarm. 

"You were afraid of the family taint," he explained 
to her. " You couldn't forget that my father died in an 
asylum." 

"No, I don't think it was "that," she said slowly, as 
though she were weighing the matter up for the first time. 

"You won't even spare my vanity," he said, with a 
short dry laugh. " Well, I suppose that finishes it." 

He was about to go when he faced her again with a 
look that was keenly scrutinizing and yet at the same time 
apologetic. 

"Just one moment, Miss Mansergh — oh no, no! I'm 
not going to start the discussion again. But if I may 
ask— have you formed any ideal?" 
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"I .don't understand, Mr. Secretan." 

" I mean, of the perfect man, the kind you might be 
capable of loving. I don't want to be impertinent. I 
only want to know how far I fall short of what I would 
like to be." 

" I have no ideal, Mr. Secretan," she answered without 
hesitation. 

" Surely you are doing yourself an injustice," he 
observed, smiling wanly. 

" Or rather, I have too many to have only one." 

"That's better." 

" I want to believe all men perfect, each in his own 
particular way." 

" And one of these men you will in due course consider 
more perfect than the rest — for his own particular 
way." 

" In the way usually understood between man and 
woman? Never, Mr. Secretan." 

" Isn't that throwing a challenge 'to fate?" he asked 
quietly. 

She hesitated, held back by a sort of resentful astonish- 
ment. Here was a subject which she only broached to 
herself in her most introspective moods and in the rare 
intervals when she could divert her mind from dwelling on 
her friendship for Eunice Glossop. And now she allowed 
herself to be drawn into discussing it openly — with a 
stranger. Well, if he wanted her ideas, he was welcome 
to them. Her words came with a rush. 

"Yes, Mr. Secretan; I am stating a sober fact. I 
suppose I haven't the talent for loving. I always thought 
it such an absurd thing to say that we have only five 
senses. It's much more likely we have a hundred. We 
haven't put a label on the rest, but they cry to us for 
recognition all the same. And I happen to lack the one 
which is supposed to be among us women the commonest 
— the marriage-sense." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Secretan eagerly. 

" I don't know; it may be because I have a passion 
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for freedom/' she continued, ignoring his interruption. 
" I feel that if I were cooped up physically or morally I 
should die. And I can't imagine any worse bondage than 
this running in double harness, this brutal yoking together, 
while your yoke-fellow can be a law unto himself. It 
terrifies me to think of it. We are all the prisoners of 
life; but life is mercifully large, until we wilfully narrow 
our own boundaries and set over ourselves a gaoler. 
That I shall never do. I shall never love, I shall never 
marry. 

He had followed her breathlessly. 

" Thank you," he said humbly, when she had finished. 

" Why, what for?" she exclaimed. 

" For making me happier. Can't you guess what it 
means to me that, if you won't belong to me, you should 
at least belong to no one else?" 

" I hope that before long you will have found more 
substantial comfort," she said, as though to herself. 

He looked at her, shrugging his shoulders dubiously. 

" May I call sometimes?" he asked. 

"Why, of course. But: we have made our terms, 
haven't we?" 

"There can't be any question of that," he said, his 
tone quite matter-of-fact. " Please say good-night for me 
to your father. I won't disturb him. And please, don't 
disturb yourself, Miss Mansergh," he added, seeing her 
rise to accompany him. " I know my way about here 
pretty well. Good-night." 

Joyce remained standing, wondering what could be the 
nature of this mysterious pain which tugged so mercilessly 
at a strong man's self-control, and grasped greedily at 
such flimsy pretexts of consolation. Would she ever, ever 
gauge whether it felt as deep as it looked? An instant 
later she had dismissed all thought of it and was back 
once more at her pet anxiety — how did matters stand 
between Eunice and Mr. Twentyman? The ordeal through 
which she just had passed somewhat lessened her appre- 
hensions. After all there was such a thing as the theory 
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of probabilities. The mere fact that she herself had 
received an offer of marriage that day made it unlikely 
that Eunice should have had a similar experience. She 
suddenly discovered quite a number of reasons for their 
prolonged absence other than an undue predilection of 
Eunice for Mr. Twentyman's society. The flower show 
was on an especially large scale; there might have been 
some extra function not set down on the programme. 
Why, they might have stopped for the fireworks in the 
evening. Aunt Prue was very fond of fireworks. 

With a greatly lightened heart she ran up the staircase 
to her father's study. 

"Come in," cried Mr. Mansergh, answering her 
knock. 

" May I?" asked Joyce, with much pretended caution. 

" Of course you may, chick. Where is Mr. Secretan?" 

" He has just left. He asked me to say good-night to 
you." 

"I am afraid he must have thought it a rather dull 
dinner," said Mr. Mansergh pensively. " A most excel- 
lent man, Mr. Secretan. I think very highly of him." 

"Are you getting on with your sermon, dad? I 
came to help you find the reference you were doubtful 
about." 

" Thank you, dear. I found it quite readily. Why, 
let me think, I must have known Mr. Secretan nearly 
twenty years. He succeeded to the estate a few months 
after I came into the living. A most excellent man, as 
I said; a model landlord and a most generous donor to 
the charities. I wish we had more like him on the 
island." 

Joyce had perched on her father's knee. Lovingly he 
stroked her hair. 

*'* Dad, dear, I just want to ask you " 

"Yes, dear; what?" 

" You are not getting tired of me?" 

Mr. Mansergh flushed a little, and then stammered — 

" What on earth do you mean, child?" 
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Joyce nestled closer. " I mean, aren't all fathers sup- 
posed to get tired some time or other of their daughters 
— as daughters?" 

" Not— not if their daughters happen to be Joyces,' ' 
smiled Mr. Mansergh, flushing a little more. 

" Well, then, father, don't let us ever again— what shall 
I say? — talk between the lines," she begged, stroking his 
hand. 

" Dear me, Joyce !" was as far as Mr. Mansergh could 
get in his confusion. 

" And in that case I shan't hesitate for a moment to 
admit that Mr. Secretan is a most excellent man," con- 
tinued Joyce. " Ah, listen !" 

She rose quickly and hurried to the window. The 
rumbling of a conveyance going at a good speed could be 
plainly heard. 

" Oh, here they are at last!" she exclaimed, hurrying 
to the door. She was just about to pass out when, with 
an abrupt movement, she turned back to her father. 
Bending over him till her lips touched his cheek she 
whispered — 

" People may have tried to make you get tired of me, 
dad. But you never will if I don't want to let you." 

Mr. Mansergh looked after his one and only child till 
the door closed behind her, and then, despite the very 
unclerical ring of the expression, he said to himself — 

" Serves me jolly well right." 

That was how he referred to his abortive attempt to 
play at diplomacy with his daughter Joyce. There were 
three things in this life that passed the understanding 
of the good vicar of Handon : the mercy of God, the 
temptation to do evil, and his daughter Joyce. But he 
was not sure whether in point of degree his last perplexity 
ought not to rank first. 



CHAPTER II 

When Joyce reached the hall door she already found 
the maid, who had hurried out at the sound of the ap- 
proaching wheels, burdening herself with the wraps which 
Eunice was handing out to her, whilst Mr. Twentyman 
was helping Mrs. Horncastle to alight. Joyce repressed 
the suspicion that Eunice was waiting in the vehicle in 
order that Mr. Twentyman might perform the same office 
for her. 

" You missed a treat, dear — I told you you would," 
bubbled Mrs. Horncastle, folding Joyce in a voluminous em- 
brace. " And oh, I must tell you before everything else, the 
dear Princess came after all, in a dream of hand-painted 
chiffon witti a cascade of lace over her bodice — such lace, 
Joyce; they said it was the last present the dear Queen 
of sainted memory had made her — fancy that, and the 
sweetest thing in toques, a creation in shaded rose with 
an upstanding bow, and a darling of a pink-bordered 
parasol that stole my heart from me altogether — and what 
do you think? I caught her eye, and she was just be- 
ginning to smile at me — yes, I am positive she intended 
to smile at me," iterated Mrs. Horncastle, as though she 
were pleading her case before the tribunal of a sceptical 
world, " when some brute of a man stepped on her 
dress, and, of course, you couldn't expect her to go on 
with the smile after that," continued Mrs. Horncastle 
lachrymosely. " But fancy being so near to getting 
smiled at by a Princess, and then to be robbed of it by 
the merest chance. Oh, this earthly life is simply full of 
disappointments !" 

9 
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Mr. Twentyman, who had just finished helping Eunice 
down — he seemed to have taken his time about it— burst 
into a raucous and irreverent laugh that made Joyce 
wince. Mr. Twentyman's laugh always acted on her like 
the rasping of a file. This time it was made still more 
distasteful to her by the giggle with which Eunice 
accompanied it. 

" Never mind, aunt, dear," said Joyce, putting her 
arm soothingly round the perturbed old lady's waist and 
leading the way into the dining-room. " You can afford 
the disappointment. You said you had an enjoyable day 
for all that." 

" Yes, thanks to our cavalier," replied Mrs. Horn- 
castle, pointing to Mr. Twentyman with her lorgnette in 
one hand and her ear-trumpet in the other. " What do 
you think he had done? He had booked seats for us in 
the reserved stand, and after the opening he had a beau- 
tiful lunch waiting for us at the Pier Hotel — I had some 
of that Moselle I am so fond of, and — well, it had been 
a rather fatiguing morning, and so Mr. Twentyman — it 
was really too nice and thoughtful of him — suggested my 
taking a little nap while he and Eunice had a good look 
round the show, so as to be able to tell you all about it. 
Well, my dear, I positively blush to say it, but when I 
woke up it was half-past six, and Eunice was just coming 
in, and she told me that we could not possibly get back 
here in time for dinner, and that Mr. Twentyman had 
just wired you to that effect. So we dined table d'hdte 
at the hotel — there were quite a number of distinguished 
people there — and then the drive home in the dark 
through those long elm-tree avenues — I have never had 
such an exquisitely ghost-like feeling upon me all my 
life." 

There was another rasping guffaw from Mr. Twenty- 
man, who had planted himself, hands in pockets, mass- 
ively against the mantelshelf and towered there, in all 
his broad-shouldered bulk, effusing over all a wealth of 
easy-going benignity. His great tawny beard and twink- 
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ling blue eyes guaranteed him to be a person of imper- 
turbable good-humour. 

" Yes, it must have been lovely,' ' said Joyce, with 
special reference to Mrs. Horncastle's last words, while 
casting a fugitive glance of reproval at Mr. Twentyman. 
It was wasted on him, because he was engaged inj 
watching Eunice remove her hat before the glass. 

" It would have been lovely," corrected Eunice de- 
murely, " if my conscience had not been smiting me all 
the time for the three covers which were spoiling for us 
here. How I shall ever face your cook again I don't 
know. Still, Aunt Prue was sleeping so delightfully each 
time I looked in on her that I did not have the heart to 
wake her. You see, we came back to the hotel once or 



" I suppose it was rather a pity about the dinner, you 
know, Miss Joyce," interposed Mr. Twentyman in a 
thick drawl. " It struck me too — that is, when Eun — 
when Miss Eunice mentioned it to me. Now suppose I 
send a peace-offering to-morrow in the shape of a brace o' 
birds, or something — eh, Miss Joyce?" 

" You surely aren't serious in your apologies, you 
people," said Joyce briskly. "There's absolutely no 
need for them. You know nothing ever gets wasted here. 
We have our clients." 

" So here you are back again," said Mr. Mansergh, 
entering the room at this point. " You seemed such a 
merry party down here that I could not resist " 

"Oh, Matthew, it was beautiful!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Horncastle, pouncing down on her brother and straight- 
way dragging him into a corner so as more conveniently 
to deluge him with an account of the day's happenings. 
He followed her resignedly. It was a swift, if just, 
retribution which had overtaken him for allowing the 
voice of the world to lure him from preparation for his 
sacred functions. He knew that his sister Prue was 
merciless once she had trapped a listener. 

For a while her audience included the younger people 
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as well, not so much as a tribute to her conversational 
talents, but because it seemed the best way to compro- 
mise the vague air of restraint which had come over them. 
Mr. Twentyman smiled vacuously, with an occasional 
outbreak of boisterous mirth, and Eunice had considerable 
trouble with her hair. 

" I do hope the show will be a success," said Joyce 
finally, when Aunt Prue became too tedious for silence. 
"The hospital is sadly in need of funds.' ' 

" I think a good deal of money was taken," replied 
Eunice. " Ever so many people bought, didn't they, Mr. 
Twentyman?" 

"Yes, but I think the loot would have been greater 
if they hadn't been so promiscuous in their choice of 
stall-holders," said Mr. Twentyman, with an elephantine 
attempt at archness. " I know one or two young ladies 
who would have put a little more wind into the sails," 
and his gaze swept the two girls and remained fixed on 
Eunice. " Great snakes, sales ! — I nearly forgot to notice 
that I had made a pun !" And his guffaw rang out afresh. 

Eunice blushed a little and looked uneasily at Joyce, 
who sat with tensely pursed lips. 

" Oh, you mustn't pay us such compliments," said 
Eunice. " Look, you have quite shocked Miss 
Mansergh." 

Airily the giant waved off the reproof. 

" Oh, nonsense, Eun — Miss Eunice. There's no harm 
in telling a girl a pretty thing or a silly thing once in a 
while. A fellow can't be thinking of Kingdom Come all 
hours of the day — now, can he, Miss Joyce?" 

" I haven't the slightest objection to compliments or to 
jests — except when the one is the other," replied Joyce 
soberly. 

" H'm, that sounds clever — I believe it is rather 
clever," commented Mr. Twentyman cautiously. 

" Was there a large subscription list?" asked Joyce, 
hoping her voice did not betray how tired she felt of 
Mr. Twentyman. 
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" Whether it was or wasn't, I know there's a fiver of 
mine knocking about on it somewhere/ ' said Mr. 
Twentyman. 

" That was very kind of you," said Joyce, with a little 
more warmth. 

" But that wasn't all Mr. Twentyman did," remarked 
Eunice. "Ah, but I forgot— I wasn't to tell." 

" Keep a mule from kicking and a woman from blab- 
bing," was the proverb which Mr. Twentyman selected 
for quotation from his store of homespun philosophy. 

Joyce smiled, tickled in spite of herself by his quaint 
bluntness. 

" Oh, don't let me pry into your secrets," she said 
quickly. 

"Shall I tell?" asked Eunice, looking at Twentyman 
archly. 

The latter gave a characteristic assent. 

"Well, dear, there's a lovely basket of geraniums 
coming to-morrow morning. Mr. Twentyman bought it 
for you specially — at a fabulous price." 

"Two pound ten," said Twentyman gravely. "But 
I shouldn't have thought of it if Eun — Miss Eunice hadn't 
put me up to it." 

"Oh, how frightfully ungallant," exclaimed Eunice, 
trying to hide her confusion first by a pout and then by a 
laugh, and failing in both. 

" Can't help it," guffawed Mr. Twentyman. " I must 
tell the truth — it's one of my weak points. Everybody 
says I shall come to a bad end through it." 

" Yes, you will be talked to death by a crowd of 
infuriated women whom you have told a truth or 
two too much," laughed Eunice. " What do you say, 
Joyce?" 

" I am glad that I was the indirect cause of benefiting 
the hospital with another two pounds ten. Thank you, 
. Mr. Twentyman." 

She got up and went to fetch the liqueur stand. She 
was afraid that otherwise it might be noticed from her 
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expression of face how indescribably the incident jarred 
on her. She had made comparatively light of the fact 
that Mrs. Horncastle had for once preferred her ease to 
a scrupulous fulfilment of her duties, and so had left 
Eunice and Mr. Twentyman to themselves. She did not 
even mind so much the nonchalant way in which Eunice 
had referred to their passing backwards and forwards to 
the hotel, though somehow she could only connect hotels 
with honeymooning couples. And then there was the 
drive home through the inky darkness of the elm-tree 
avenues. These things were unforeseen and unavoidable. 
But this gift of Mr. Twentyman was intentional enough. 
It was due to Eunice's direct intercession. She clenched 
her hands. Was Eunice trying to bribe her into a better 
liking of Mr. Twentyman? 

Eunice seemed heartily indifferent to the question. 
Now that the initial constraint had been removed, she 
rattled on easily and briskly enough. Mrs. Horncastle, 
too, still at work on the miserable vicar, interposed more 
frequently for inquiry or corroboration. 

" Was that a poodle or a spaniel the Honourable Mrs. 
Mellerton had with her, Mr. Twentyman?" 

" Neither — it was a Skye terrier, ma'am," bellowed 
Mr. Twentyman, shaping his two immense hands into a 
megaphone. 

" A sky terrier, did you say? Oh, I see, that was why 
she dressed it in a blue neck ribbon and azure rosettes. 
What a charming idea — so poetic and allegorical. I 
wonder how many people noticed the cleverness of it. 
You did, of course, Eunice." 

"I can't say I did, and I can't say I do now," replied 
Eunice, her face puckering with restrained laughter. 

" But you do, Joyce, dear, I am sure," went on Mrs. 
Horncastle anxiously. 

" No, dear," smiled Joyce soothingly. " I can't very 
well associate dogs with poetry, unless I go back to the 
days of my youth when I had to learn by heart the sad 
of Llewellyn and his faithful Gellert" 
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Mrs. Horncastle assumed an aggrieved air. 
" I'm sorry I can't make you girls see the beauty of it. 
Of course it's no use trying with the men. There can be 
* no doubt that it is you men who have crushed all the 
poetry out of life." 

" Well, to my mind there's nothing like business, 
except the money one makes out of it," replied Mr. 
Twentyman, with a benevolent smile all round. 

" However, at least I shall write to Mrs. Mellerton to 
congratulate her," continued Mrs. Horncastle. "One 
can't do too much to encourage people in their loftier 
sentiments. " 

She turned a defiant look on Mr. Twentyman to see if 
he would dare to challenge such an unimpeachable state- 
ment as well. But the good-natured giant only laughed. 
" Oh, no, Mrs. Horncastle, you can't drag me into any 
philosophical argument " — he was evidently very proud of 
having managed the " philosophical " all right. " They're 
not in my line. Talk to me about cattle, and I'm your 
man. And that reminds me that I've got four of the 
finest bits of horseflesh in the country pawing holes in the 
ground outside, and there's the vicar yawning the roof 
of his head off. So I'll just make myself scarce. But 
next time I arrange a little outing, Miss Joyce, you won't 
get any sudden calls for sick-visiting, will you?" 

He held out his hand, and Joyce took it, a little 
startled. Not for a moment had she imagined that Mr. 
Twentyman might suspect her excuse of being a pretext. 
Perspicacity was the last attribute with which she had 
credited this blundering monster. She began to see — 
she had occasionally wondered at it — how he had made 
his money. 

Mr. Twentyman completed his adieux, receiving a 
cordial invitation from the vicar to call again soon, and 
being overwhelmed by Mrs. Horncastle with a torrent 
of gratitude for having provided her with a most "de- 
lectable and ever-memorable afternoon." Joyce noticed 
that he had not shaken hands with Eunice, and that the 
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latter had taken it on herself to see him out. She was 
about to remain behind, despite the charge of rudeness 
to which she might expose herself. This was how she 
intended to make good to her friend the dishonouring 
suspicions of the day. She was not going to spy. Then 
Eunice came back to call her, and she had no choice but 
to follow. 

"Charming man, isn't he, Matthew ?" asked Mrs. 
Horncastle, beaming on her brother. 

Mr. Mansergh gave a short affirmatory nod, and then, 
shutting the door of the dining-room with elaborate care, 
came close to his sister. 

" Prue, my dear,/' he began gravely, but deferentially, 
" while there is an opportunity I should like to say a word 
or two to you." 

" Oh?" asked Mrs. Horncastle, bridling defensively. 
She smelled sermons. The vicar had put on his pulpit 
look. 

" I hope you will not mind my referring to the matter," 
he continued, his tone still more gentle and deferential, 
" but it has struck me lately that for a woman of your 
years you are bestowing a great deal too much attention 
on the vanities of the world." 

"A woman of my years!" echoed Mrs. Horncastle 
indignantly. "Considering I have only just turned 
fifty " 

"Oh, Prue!" exclaimed the vicar, with expostulatory 
hands. " But there — you have said that for so many 
years that you have, I suppose, at last come to believe it. " 

Mrs. Horncastle simply bristled with hauteur. 

" Matthew, the fact that you are my brother does not 
absolve you from treating me with courtesy." 

" Ah, but I wish to remind you that, for the time being, 
I am not addressing you as my sister, but as a member 
of my flock." 

" And now you have given your case away altogether," 
cried Mrs. Horncastle. " That is exactly what you never 
do— talk to your flock as they ought to be talked to. 
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When I come and tell you of things that go on in the 
parish, of which you, as spiritual head, should have cog- 
nizance — things of which, I may say, I obtain knowledge 
by dint of laborious inquiry and considerable personal 
inconvenience; things — ah, well, when I tell you of any- 
thing and ask you to make some passing allusion to it 
from the pulpit, you say, ' Prue, let us be charitable, and 
think the best of the worst ' ! I suppose you want to 
salve your conscience for being so lax in your duty to 
others by being all the harsher to me." 

Mr. Mansergh knew his sister pretty well, but even so 
he had not bargained for such an adroit turning of the 
tables. 

" But, my dear," he faltered, " I did not mean that I 
grudged you anything in the way of pleasure. I only 
meant " 

Mrs. Horncastle, however, did not hear his attempted 
recantation. She could be very deaf indeed when it suited 
her. 

" Yes, you shirk your duty when it absolutely stares 

you in the face; but when it comes to bullying me 

But there, I will not be trampled on. I will be firm, very 
firm," and, of course, she straightway began to fumble 
for her handkerchief. " Oh, I saw it long ago. I saw 
the day was coming when you would consider your poor 
widowed sister a burden. But never mind — you will soon 
be relieved of me. Matthew, I am going into the alms- 
houses — no, say what you like, I am going into the 
almshouses. To-morrow, when I write to Mrs. Meller- 
ton to congratulate her about the blue rosettes, I shall 
ask her for a letter of admission — she is one of the 
patronesses ' ' 

She paused abruptly, having observed that she had 
reduced her brother to a proper state of panic. Then 
she considered whether she should rub in the impression 
by resorting to the somewhat vulgar expedient of making 
a scene, or by enveloping herself in an atmosphere of 
mute suffering peculiar to fallen greatness. Much to the 
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relief of the vicar, she chose the latter course. She rose, 
pulled herself up until she looked quite an inch taller, 
and, with a funereal " Good-night, Matthew," swept from 
the room. 

Mr. Mansergh sighed and shook his head. One thing, 
however, he was firmly resolved on. The next time he 
felt inclined to attempt the regeneration of his sister 
Prue, he would lock himself in his study and finish his 
sermon. 



CHAPTER III 

A minute or two later the clatter of horses' hoofs from 
the street indicated that Mr. Twentyman had finally taken 
his departure. And presently the girls came in, Eunice 
looking flushed and Joyce thoughtful. 

" Prue felt rather tired and has gone to bed," explained 
Mr. Mansergh in reply to Joyce's questioning glance 
round the room, " and with your kind permission, my 
dears, I shall follow her example." 

" So shall we, eh, Eunice?" asked Joyce, without, how- 
ever, turning to face her friend. 

" I suppose so," replied the latter, not very readily. 

Their two rooms adjoined, Eunice's coming first. Joyce 
followed her in. 

" I thought we were going out sketching to-morrow 
morning," she said. 

"Well?" asked Eunice. 

" I overheard Mr. Twentyman whisper to you— one 
really can't help overhearing his whispers — ' to-morrow 
at eleven.' " 

"You heard quite right, dear." Eunice smiled 
uneasily. 

" Well, I gather from that that you have made an 
appointment with him instead. Have you?" There was 
much wistfulness in the question. 

" I have, dear. I was going to ask you to let me off." 

" Oh, certainly," said Joyce, her tone stiff and strained. 
" I would not dream of interfering with your movements. 
But I am glad the arrangement does not include me. I 
hope you won't insist on my accompanying you." 

19 
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"To tell you the truth, dear, I had no intention of 
doing so." 

A silence ensued. Each seemed waiting for the other 
to break it. 

" You won't be angry with me?" Joyce finally took the 
initiative. 

Eunice silently shrugged her shoulders. Of course she 
knew what was coming. 

" As I said, dear, you are perfectly free to do what- 
ever you like and to make friends with whomever you 
like," — Joyce spoke with a tremor in her voice — "but, 
really I can't help feeling astonished at your taste in a 
certain instance." 

"What do you object to in Mr. Twentyman?" asked 
Eunice, her voice also betraying her emotion. 

" I haven't the faintest notion what you see in him to 
make you regard him as anything but the merest 
acquaintance — if that." 

"That's rather vague, dear," smiled Eunice. "Can't 
you give me any reasons?" 

" Reasons? Of course I can," broke out Joyce. " He 
is so huge, so red, so loud, and the way he calls me 
Miss Joyce and ' ma'ams ' Aunt Prue makes me feel I am 
talking to a well-drilled footman. And I am always 
nervous when it comes to his grammar." 

Eunice still smiled at her, perhaps even a little more 
indulgently. 

" Don't you think you are just a trifle unreasonable,, 
Joyce, dear? Surely he can't help his inches, and he can't 
help looking healthy if he feels that way. And as to his 
educational shortcomings, they are perhaps pardonable 
when one considers that he left school at twelve, and before 
he was out of knickerbockers was helping his father 
build up that huge business of theirs." 

" It seems he has made you confidences," said Joyce 
coldly. 

Eunice nodded placidly. " And he did not stop at 
that, dear. He told me a tremendous secret to-night. 
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He said that he loved me and wanted me to marry 
him." 

" It isn't true, Eunice," exclaimed Joyce breathlessly. 

Eunice nodded with a sort of roguish mournfulness. 

" And what did you answer him?" asked Joyce. 

" I said that I would not answer him till to-morrow." 

" Then you refuse him?" cried Joyce, with a momentary 
flash of hope. 

" If I had wanted to refuse him I could have done so 
to-day. Why do you think did I throw over my appoint- 
ment with you and give him one instead?" 

"Yes, why indeed!" exclaimed Joyce fiercely. 

" Because, Joyce, dearest, I owed it to you," replied 
Eunice. Her voice had lost all trace of bantering and 
nonchalance and was full of trembling tenderness. " There 
is that compact of ours, that corner-stone of our friend- 
ship, our sisterhood, I may say. In that compact — it 
seems a bit childish now, doesn't it? — we arranged that 
the first of us who was asked in marriage shouldn't say 
yes till she had obtained the other's full consent. Joyce, 
if I lived to a hundred I could not find a clearer way of 
showing how much you are to me than by standing to 
that promise now. Joyce, Joyce dear, I told him I would 
give him my answer to-morrow — and I want to say yes." 

Joyce stood propped against the bedpost, rigidly up- 
right, her fingers twining and untwining, her head turn- 
ing this way and that like a hunted animal seeking escape 
from its pursuers. Then, as it were, gathering together 
all her strength for a final effort, she asked pitifully, 
desperately — 

" Eunice, must it be?" 

" It must indeed," replied Eunice, mingling pleading 
with conviction in her voice. " You see, dear, whose- 
ever the fault, he has pushed his way into my life, and 
I can't push him out of it unless I want a certain space 
of it to remain always empty. There is quite enough of 
the misery of empty lives in the world. It would be a 
sin of me to add to it — when it can so easily be avoided." 
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" Ah, but the sin is there all the same," said Joyce 
dully. " You may save your own life from emptiness 
— but what about mine?" 

11 Oh, Joyce, you don't mean that — you exaggerate. 
You don't want to say that my getting married would 
make all that difference to you?" 

" Yes, the emptiness will be all mine," said Joyce, with 
a far-away look in her eyes. " I had a taste of it this 
afternoon when he took you away from me for only a 
few hours. And now — oh, and now he is going to take 
you from me for always !" 

" No, that he never will — he never can, Joyce," cried 
Eunice, blinking the tears from her eyes. ' ' Sit down here 
quietly, dearest. I'm not clever, but I'll try and make 
you see it. The Eunice he's going to take from you is 
quite a different Eunice to the one that belongs to you. 
I think there are a lot of strings in a woman's nature, 
and each of them gets played upon by and by. And, 
Joyce, I think that only when all the strings have been 
played upon is a woman the perfect instrument God meant 
her to be. Now there was one of my chords that 
responded to you. Then came Mr. Twentyman and 
touched another — quite a different one from yours. No one 
would ever have struck it but he — not even you, Joyce, 
dear. It was his. wholly and solely. And you can't 
complain of being robbed of a thing when you never 
owned it, can you, dear?" 

Joyce listened to her, her lips half parted, every nerve 
on the strain. In the end she shook her head dubiously. 

" You may be right. What you say rings true, Eunice. 
But for all that I can't understand it. I couldn't divide 
myself up like that in my feelings for you. I know only 
one Joyce — the one that is all yours, except what remains 
of her for the only two near and dear ones she has living 
in this world. I listen to no other call. In fact, less 

than an hour ago I " She stopped abruptly and in 

confusion. 

Eagerly Eunice took her up* 
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"Mr. Secretan, I suppose?" she cried. "Well, did 
you accept him?" 

" No," said Joyce, flushing at having let the secret 
slip from her. " But I'm glad that you know, dear. It 
will prove to you that I feel as I speak." 

" But the proof is not sufficient," said Eunice quickly. 
" Perhaps Mr. Secretan has not the power to make you 
the complete instrument Mr. Twentyman has made me." 

" Eunice," said Joyce, giving the other a long look, 
" I am as complete now as I ever shall be." 

Eunice sighed. "Yes, Joyce," she said mournfully, 
"but I am not." 

" I haven't forgotten that," replied Joyce, turning away 
from her. " In God's name, Eunice, do as your heart tells 
you." 

" No, Joyce, dear, that answer won't do for me," said 
Eunice tenderly. "You must say, 'Eunice, dear, you 
may marry Mr. Twentyman.' " 

" You must spare me that, dear." 

Eunice knitted her brows in thought. Presently her 
face lit up. 

" Well, then, dear, I shall make it easier for you. Say 
instead, ' Eunice, when the geraniums come to-morrow 
morning, I shan't send them back.' " 

Joyce looked at her, and then obediently, mechanically, 
she repeated the words after her. Then, with a voiceless 
" good-night," she turned to leave the room. At the door, 
however, she paused, arrested by a sudden thought. 

" Eunice !" she cried. 

And the next instant the two girls held each other in a 
frantic embrace, their lips burning hotly together. 

There was nothing to wonder at in the passionate caress, 
yet Eunice did not understand the full meaning of it till 
she heard Joyce whisper — 

" Oh, God, to think that by this time to-morrow he will 
have kissed you too!" 

The next afternoon Mrs. Horncastle, who had com- 
pletely forgotten that she was not on speaking terms with 
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her brother, confessed to him her grievance that the young 
people had not taken her into their confidence. In that 
case she would not have placed so many obstacles in the 
way of their coming to an understanding the day before. 
It really was such a suitable match. 

About the same time Mr. Secretan was having A small 
portmanteau packed for a short visit to London. 



CHAPTER IV 

Hundreds and hundreds of years ago some one bad 
planted an oak at a certain spot on the steeps of Hamp- 
stead. That oak prospered exceedingly and in all direc- 
tions and had no fault whatever to find with its destiny. 
Until latterly, when queer creations of bricks and mortar 
began to spring up round about it, impudently challenging 
its free and immemorial outlook over the wide, wide heath 
and making it feel an outcast and an exile within its 
own domain. It sulked and sulked in its magnificent and 
defiant isolation, but somehow it awoke to a kindlier 
interest in the happenings of the human world when Mr. 
St. George came and built himself his splendid studio 
right against its trunk. And when he called it " The 
Oak Tree Studio," the gnarled old giant began to wonder 
whether it was not now, after all, consummating its true 
purpose in life. 

The approach to the studio was slightly devious. There 
were people who had come there, for the first time, after 
the fall of dark and had gone away without finding it. 
But that was only a just penalty they paid for trying to 
intrude on the great Mr. St. George without a previous 
appointment in which the intricacies of access would 
have been explained to them. One entered by a broad 
gateway in the High Street, flanked on one side by a 
photographer's and on the other by an oil and colour 
establishment. After a dozen yards or so one came to a 
parting of the ways. The path on the left led to large 
stabling premises; by the path on the right — which 
branched at a sharp and, it would appear, disdainful angle 

*5 
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as though to disclaim all connection with the vulgarities 
of the neighbouring mews — one came to a small ivy-grown 
wicket gate, where one at last received assurance of being 
on the right track by a sign-post bearing the legend, 
"To Mr. St. George." Thus encouraged, you opened 
the wicket gate, descended the three stone steps, and then 
your pulse quickened with a sense of achievement as you 
caught sight of Mr. St. George's name lettered boldly in 
white on a door of unmistakable ebony. All that remained 
after that was to decide whether to use the bell or the 
knocker for demanding admission. 

It was obvious from the manner in which Remus 
Larminie stepped along — if one might dignify with the 
term his slovenly slouch — that he was quite sure of his 
route. As he now approached the studio, his hands in 
his pockets, he had on him an odd air of patronage and 
condescension which would have puzzled any one who 
might try to deduce the man's errand from his appearance. 
One was not sorry to see him eschew the neatly paved 
side-walk, which Mr. St. George had laid down at his 
own expense, and squelch along the loam into which the 
brisk June shower had just converted the soil of the main 
path. One expected it of him. It gave a finishing touch 
to the general impression of neglect one gathered from the 
shiny blue serge jacket with its shrunken sleeves, the 
concertinaed trousers and the dirty straw hat with the 
incomplete brim. The. face was wizened and worn, as 
though by the fret of hard thinking — and, perhaps, also 
by other things. The deep-set eyes had in them a quick 
shrewd gleam which, however, was largely discounted by 
the sleepy-looking lids. A heavy ragged moustache com- 
pletely hid the mouth, foiling one's last chance of obtain- 
ing a true estimate of the man. It seemed, however, 
pretty certain that Larminie himself did not look upon 
that as a matter for concern. 

He had reached the studio and, discarding the services 
of both bell and knocker, banged lustily away at the door 
with his bony hand: The dents at the bottom of the door 
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reminded him that he had been in the habit of using his 
square-toed boots to make his presence known until the 
disfigurements had become sufficiently noticeable for St. 
George to remonstrate about them. 

" I thought as it was you, sir," said the chubby-faced, 
comfortable housekeeper, smirking at the comer with 
cautious pleasure. 

" And how the devil are you, Mother Beetle? — is the 
man in?" asked Larminie, sauntering in leisurely. 

" Mr. St. George is not in, and my name is Mrs. 
Roach, as you ought to know by now, sir," said the 
lady, her voice alternating between indignation and 
reproof. 

" I always understood a roach was a beetle, and if 
you are ashamed of being a mother, you had no business 
to be one," rejoined Larminie, pausing irresolutely in 
the antechamber leading to the studio proper. " So you 
say the man isn't in?" 

" But he may be back any moment — he wasn't going 
out for long," said Mrs. Roach, her poor brain still 
struggling with his explanation for the quaint nomen- 
clature he had bestowed on her. 

"Then Til wait," said Larminie decisively, striding 
on. 

" But your boots, sir, and the carpet!" shrieked Mrs. 
Roach in horror. 

" Carpet be blowed ! It'll feel all the better for a dab 
or two of honest mud — stains of honour, sort of — d'you 
see the paradox, Roach, old girl? There, there, I won't 
be so mean as to wipe my boots on your feelings just 
because you happen to be a decent fellow. Get us a pair 
of the man's goloshes." 

"Oh, you are clever, sir," gasped Mrs. Roach, 
hurrying off. 

" People have accused me of it before," said Larminie 
complacently. 

He turned to the bowl of exquisite Indian workman- 
ship placed on a marble stand and filled half-way with 
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visiting-cards. He extracted a handful and read the 
names one by one. After the first half-dozen or so he 
whistled, and then said half aloud — 

" Jingo ! I didn't know he was going as strong as all 
that." 

"We had an * At Home* here, sir, yesterday," 
remarked Mrs. Roach, who had returned and stood watch- 
ing him, swelling, even to the naked eye, with conscious 
pride. 

" So I perceive," said Larminie, throwing the remainder 
of the cards back into the bowl with a gesture which had 
in it something of contempt. Then he slipped into the 
goloshes. 

" Now we are ready for the holy of holies," he said, 
sliding forward on the soft india-rubber soles. In the 
doorway of the studio he stopped and looked about him. 

" I say, Roach, where 's those * By Special Appointment 
to the Duke of Connaught '?" he asked in a whisper. 

Mrs. Roach understood. Hurrying over to the small 
chiffonier she came back with a fragrantly smelling box, 
the lid of it adorned with letters in the language of the 
Turk. Larminie took one of the cigarettes, and while 
lighting it with one hand signed Mrs. Roach with the 
other to leave the box on the table near by. 

" A most self-respecting smoke this," he remarked to 
her after a puff or two. " You know, it's hard work 
to keep the gentleman alive in one on uninterrupted 
shag. Now what do you think would go well with this, 
Roach?" 

Mrs. Roach looked dubious and hesitating. 

" Guess, Roach, dear," said Larminie insinuatingly. 

"Well, I don't think as I ought to," she quavered; 
" but p'r'aps a wee drop o' Charter'ouse " 

" Chartreuse, did you say? Oh, you most munificent 
— oh, you cornucopia of a Roach ! You ought to have 
been born a man; you're three sizes too good for a 
woman. And, I say, Roach, on second thoughts you 
had better bring the decanter. Your hand isn't quite as 
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steady as mine — you might spill a drop, and that would 
be shameful waste of " 

Mrs. Roach shook her head knowingly. 

* c Oh no, sir. You caught me like that once, but never 
no more." 

"The small decanter, Roach, dearest," pleaded 
Larminie. 

" No, one glass and no more, sir." 

"One glass, Roach? Done. But you must let me 
choose the glass." 

And Mrs. Roach, sooner than be accomplice to the 
iniquity of seeing " Charterhouse " drunk out of a tumbler, 
had to consent to the small decanter. And presently 
Larminie, measuring his length on a luxurious divan, 
was asking — 

" Roach, is there any such place as Camden Town?" 

" Of course there is — and not a very nice neighbour- 
hood either." 

" You are in error, my dear Roach. Camden Town 
is no longer. It ceased to exist some two minutes ago, 
swept from the face of the earth in a cataclysm of Oriental 
fumes and French-brewed nectar." 

Mrs. Roach pondered the remark a moment or two. 
Then she came to the conclusion — 

" Oh, sir, you are so different to other people." 

" Wrong again, Roach. It's the other people who are 
different from me. I am the normal — they are the 
discrepancies." 

" I beg your pardon, sir?" 

"As we seem unable to understand one another, I'm 
afraid it's useless to prolong the discussion. Mrs. Roach, 
you make a charming hostess, but I hear your numerous 
domestic duties a-calling you, and I reluctantly deliver 
you up to them. In fact, I've got all I want, and you 
can go, Roach." 

" Yes, sir," replied Mrs. Roach with cheerful docility. 
She was not overburdened with a sense of the ridiculous, 
but for all that she saw the absurdity of taking offence at 
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anything Mr. Larminie said or did. Ever since she had 
known him, and that was upwards of five years now, she 
had regarded him as a receptacle into which to pour some 
of her large surplus accumulation of motherliness and 
sympathy. By what exact process she had arrived at the 
conclusion that Mr. Larminie was a man to be pitied, 
she had long forgotten. He never laughed, but then, 
on the other hand, he never looked really sad. He was 
probably very poor — his clothes were So shabby ; but then 
with equal probability he might be an eccentric million- 
aire — or else why did the great and famous Mr. St. George 
allow him the unconditional run of his studio? Of course, 
Mrs. Roach knew her place too well to let Larminie see 
that she had made him her pet commiseration. And be- 
sides she had a theory — which was not perhaps such an 
absurd theory after all — that in order to feel better for 
other people's pity it was quite immaterial whether you 
knew that you were being pitied or not. 

Larminie sprawled on the divan, puffing away one 
cigarette after another with deep sybaritic inhalations and 
disposing of the Chartreuse with loud epicurean gurglings. 
The dainty ormolu clock on the high mantelshelf tinkled 
delicately the fourth quarter-hour since Larminie 's entrance 
when a key rattled in the outer door. Larminie emitted 
a grunt of disgust. There was the sound of an alert step 
and then a cheery voice cried — 

" Hullo, is that you, Larry, old boy?" 

" Confound you — you always come at the wrong time," 
growled Larminie, without stirring to look round; 
"another second and I should have got that sapphire- 
eyed houri by the hair." 

" Awfully sorry to intrude," laughed St. George. " But 
I'll go away again if you like." 

"Now that you are here you may as well stay and 
make yourself at home," yawned Larminie, raising himself 
laboriously and stretching himself till his joints creaked. 

"Where have you been burrowing again?" asked St. 
George soberly. " I looked for you at the old address 
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and they said you had gone without leaving your new 
one. Where do you hang out now?" 

" That's a secret between God Almighty and the 
broker's man," said Larminie flippantly. 

St. George went over to an escritoire and took from it 
a bank note. 

" Will this do?" he asked, holding it out to Larminie. 

"Thanks," said the other, carelessly crumpling it into 
his waistcoat pocket. Then he produced a small greasy 
memorandum book and scribbled in it. 

St. George watched him with knitted brows. 

" You know I don't like that, Larry," he remarked. 

"I can't help that," replied Larminie. "You must 
subordinate your feelings to my desire for truth. I am 
engaged on a problem of deep and far-reaching ethical 
significance — the exact height to which human folly can 
rise. I am estimating it by the number of loans I can 
get people to trust me with." 

St. George walked rapidly across the room once or 
twice, and then stepping close to Larminie, looked at him 
hard. 

" I think I could find another way of estimating it, 
Larry." 

" I suspect you are about to make some personal reflec- 
tion on me, sir," said Larminie with mock dignity. " In 
that case I should ask you to remember the courtesy you 
owe me as your guest." 

" Larry, for God's sake, when are you going to pull 
yourself together?" cried St. George. 

Larminie made a gesture of resignation. 

"There, didn't I say so?" he said plaintively. 

" But you promised me, Larry," insisted St. George. 

" I know I did. And as far as I remember I intended 
keeping the promise. We must make good resolutions 
now and then, or what would become of the road to hell? 
We should all willy-nilly have to go to heaven — and that's 
something too awful to contemplate." 

" Larry, is it any use to make you promise again?" 
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" Not the slightest, my dear fellow. It's an act of the 
grossest immorality to exact promises from people who 
are constitutionally unable to keep them. You see how 
it adds to the iniquity of the ages. If -people acted less 
often on their very best motives, the world would not be 
the sin-sodden place it is." 

St. George shook his head impatiently. 

" Your jocularity rings false," he said. 

" Sorry, old man, but it's the best I've got on 
tap." 

He stepped a few paces off and through half-closed 
eyelids glanced sideways at the well-knit muscular figure 
of the popular painter, at the refined handsome features, 
and then the words escaped him — 

" Damn you, St. George, you're the luckiest fellow 
alive." 

St. George laughed. 

" Don't talk about my luck, Larry. Remember I'm 
still a bachelor. I may marry a woman who " 

He broke off with an exclamation of remorse and laid 
his hand penitently on the other's shoulder. 

" I didn't mean to, Larry — you know I didn't mean to, 
old chap. But for the moment I quite forgot " 

" I wish I could forget — if only for a moment," was 
the grim reply. 

" How is she?" asked St. George gloomily. 

" Oh, most fearfully well and flourishing. She posi- 
tively and consistently refuses to peg out, although to 
look at she's a composite of every ailment anybody ever 
died of. Only a fortnight ago she came a terrific cropper 
from the top of the staircase to the bottom — it's rather 
dark, and we haven't had time yet to instal the electric 
light — and well, I won't trouble you with the obstetric 
details, but the kid was born dead, and the next morn- 
ing she was having cockles and Stilton cheese for break- 
fast. It's a pity about the kid, though," he added mus- 
ingly, " that is, from a purely experimental point of view. 
I wonder whom he would have strangled first, his father 
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or his mother — supposing, of course, that they both had 
lived to see him arrive at years of discretion. ,, 

" Larry, I won't have you pollute my ears with these 
abominations," cried St. George angrily. " You're a 
brute and a blackguard, but even that doesn't dispose 
of the matter as you seem to think it ought to. Say 
what you like, you owe a duty to this woman. The 
more unreasonable you find her, the more it is incumbent 
on you to make your conduct towards her a triumph of 
intelligent self-control over ignorant irresponsibility. It 
can't be so utterly impossible. The past must count for 
something. Surely " — his voice softened somewhat — 
" you must have loved her, or thought you did, when you 
married her." 

" Heigho," sighed Larminie, " you started beautifully, 
and then you fizzled out. I wish you'd kept on with the 
Billingsgate. It does me good — I can never get enough 
of it. What to your ordinary folks would be a bellyful 
is to me just an appetizer. Now, my dear friend, will 
you lend me your ear for a minute and learn to be humble 
in your great self-righteousness?" 

St. George shrugged his shoulders indefinitely. 

Larminie had flung himself again on the divan and was 
gazing at the ceiling. 

" Well," he continued, " I have tried to make her see 
reason — not, I admit, from an overwhelming sense of what 
is due and fitting, but because I still have a weakness for 
a certain amount of animal comfort. I'll just give you 
a little idea of the promising material I have to work upon. 
For ten years or so, that is, ever since we got married, 
I've been teaching her that mine is the more or less 
honourable profession of journalist. I've dinned it into 
her head as one drives a tenpenny nail into a beam. 
Now just see how I succeeded. Yesterday morning when 
I get home — home, save the mark — she meets me with 
the comforting assurance that I might carry on the game 
ever so slyly, but that I should get ' copped ' sooner or 
later, and nothing would afford her greater pleasure than 
3 
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to see me in the dock, and she hoped sincerely I would 
catch it hot. Now what do you think she meant? It 
seems since her accident the neighbours have chummed 
up with her, had gone into my private life, and had put 
two and two together. I was out of the house at all 
hours of the day and the night, I was never seen to do 
any work, and yet I occasionally brought home a couple 
of shillings, and consequently I was — what do you think? 
— a burglar! And by all the lies in and out of Fleet 
Street, if she didn't believe them ! A burglar ! Hang 
me, St. George, it set me thinking. It struck me that if 
it wasn't true, it was at any rate a first-rate suggestion." 

He paused, transferred the remaining few drops from 
the decanter to the glass and from there to their ultimate 
destination. St. George sat silent for a while and then 
shrugged his shoulders once more. This time Larminie 
noticed the gesture and continued — 

" That's exactly what I said, old chap. It wasn't much 
use saying anything else. You will observe, however, 
that I anticipated your advice as to the exercise of an 
intelligent self-control." 

" Poor Larry !" murmured St. George. 

" Thanks. That's at least a politer way than to say 
in so many words, ' I wouldn't change places with you 
for anything in this world or the next.' But you exag- 
gerate. I tell you — Larminie the optimist speaks — there 
isn't a cur on this earth so God-forsakenly miserable that 
he can't find a redeeming feature in his God-forsakenness. 
Even I have my consolation. I say to myself, ' Larminie, 
you've got what you deserve ' — and then I feel quits all 
round. Jupiter, what's that?" 

He gave a violent start as a vigorous rat-tat sounded 
at the door, and made an instinctive grab for his hat. 

" Don't go," said St. George; " I think it's only 
Secretan." 

" Do you expect him?" 

" He wired me he was running up and would be here 
about five," said St. George, walking over to open the 
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door. "Hullo, glad to see you," he continued to the 
newcomer, who, correct to his surmise, turned out to be 
Secretan. " H'm, I can't say you bear out the guide- 
book description of the Isle of Wight as a bracing, 
beneficent health resort." 

" The heat, you know," explained Secretan offhand. 
" Hullo, Larminie, haven't seen you for an age." 

" Nothing to be sorry about," replied Larminie dryly. 
" Strikes me the less we three meet the better. We only 
remind one another that we are getting old and middle- 
aged/ ' 

" Yes, indeed, it does seem a long time since the three 
of us went robbing the Lancashire orchards or hunted 
for crabs off Holly Head," said Secretan soberly. 

" I don't know what you fellows are grumbling about," 
cried St. George. " I feel it wouldn't require much pro- 
vocation for me to go and do the same thing again to- 
morrow." 

"Ah, but you see, you're two months younger than 
I," said Secretan almost solemnly. 

The ingenuousness of the reason had its effect, and the 
three men, each in his degree, gave way to their amuse- 
ment — St. George's loud, long and genuine, Larminie 's 
thin, hollow and artificial, Secretan 's cordial but con- 
cessional. 

"Never mind, Seek; there's hope for you yet," said 
Larminie. 

" Oh?" asked Secretan guardedly. 

" It takes a decent fellow to join in the laugh against 
him — or a complete ass," Larminie added to himself. 

" Thanks," said Secretan. " I didn't expect a compli- 
ment from you, Larminie. I really ought to apologize. It 
was a stupid thing to say. But to tell you the truth — 
be merciful, Larminie, I know I'm putting my head in the 
lion's mouth — to tell you the truth, I've been feeling very 
stupid the last day or so." 

" Everybody has — it's the weather," suggested St. 
George, shooting a warning look at Larminie. 
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"Or love," added the latter, putting on his most in- 
scrutable face. 

St. George was waiting for Secretan to repudiate the 
charge before coming out with his laugh. But Secretan 
remained silent. St. George gazed at him astonished. 

" Surely you're not going to swallow that?" he asked 
finally. 

Secretan still made no answer. His hands worked 
nervously, his lips twitched, his eyes seemed to be looking 
across hill and dale. 

"Secretan in love!" exclaimed St. George half jest- 
ingly. " No wonder he thinks he's going into his second 
childhood." 

" Look here, you fellows, if you promise not to take 
this as a laughing matter," began Secretan hesitatingly — 
" Larminie, take that sneer off your face or I simply can't 
go on." 

" That isn't a sneer — it's your guilty conscience," said 
Larminie. " You know you've made an ass of yourself, 
and you want to disarm criticism." 

" Think what you like," replied Secretan a little curtly. 
" I only don't want you to look on me as a school-boy 
confessing to his first attack of sentimental nettle-rash. 
If I had wanted to treat the subject at all from the 
emotional point of view I should — you won't mind, 
Larminie, will you? — have waited till you weren't here 
to offer your opinion. But I want you fellows to help me 
work the thing out as a psychological problem pure and 
simple." 

"Ah, good — that's my forte," interjected Larminie, 
glancing at St. George to see how he was taking 
Secretan 's ponderous preamble. 

" Shut up, Larry," said St. George severely. 

" This is how the case stands briefly," went on Secre- 
tan, ignoring the interruptions from both. " I have asked 
her twice, at an interval of a year. The first time her 
answer was open to modification. The second it was 
final." 
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"A refusal," interpreted Larminie. 

" She had no objection to me as an individual. She 
would marry me as soon as any other man — that is, if she 
thought of marrying. But the whole idea of marriage 
was repugnant to her. She did not know what love was. 
She didn't think she would ever know." 

" Reminds me of the boy in the fairy tale who didn't 
know how to shiver," observed Larminie. 

" Exactly," said Secretan. " They found a cure for 
him. Perhaps you might suggest a remedy for the case 
in hand." 

" Are you sure she isn't shamming?" asked St. George 
seriously. 

" I have watched her grow up inch by inch. She 
couldn't tell a lie to save her life," answered Secretan 
simply. 

" Not at all necessary that she should be shamming," 
said Larminie, shaking his head sapiently. ' * The 
phenomenon occurs. By the way, is she fair or dark?" 

" Face like a lily, eyes deep blue, hair like sunshine," 
was Secretan 's laconic description. 

" I thought so," commented Larminie. " It occurs 
most frequently with fair women. The diagnosis is clear 
— a case of undeveloped maternality, to coin the word, 
aided, perhaps, by predisposing causes of which one is 
unable to judge without having studied the subject on 
the spot. She wants quickening, Secretan, that's all. 
Peg away." 

Secretan smiled sadly. 

*' I think I've done all a man can do," he said. 

"Then we must sail on a different tack," went on 
Larminie, nodding intelligently. " The fact is, my boy, 
you have staled on her. You mentioned, didn't you, that 
she had known you all her life? That means your influ- 
ence on her has grown blunt; you've lost the faculty of 
penetrating the outer crust of her life. She has incor- 
porated you into her everyday surroundings, and thinks 
of you in the same category of things as — say, the garden 
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hose, or her dinner. Now for the remedy. You take her 
down a man she has never set eyes on, a man possessed 
of tolerable attractions, mental and physical. St. George, 
there, wouldn't be a bad specimen — set him to work on 
her, and then when he has stirred her up a bit, has 
touched, to put it more technically, her nerve of respons- 
ivity, he obligingly steps out of the way, and you take the 
matter up where he left off." 

He looked at Secretan inquiringly, and Secretan looked 
back at him pensively. St. George looked at both and 
burst into uproarious laughter. 

"Great Scott," he exclaimed, having regained some 
self-control, " to hear you fellows talk one would swear 
you had gone incurably daft. Oh, I'm sorry," he con- 
tinued, sobering down as he caught Secretan 's half- 
startled, half -reproachful look, " but it's really too absurd 
to hear the pair of you hatching conspiracies like the 
villains in a number-five-company melodrama. And you 
don't even seem to see that each of you is kidding the 
other." 

Secretan flushed and looked sheepish. 

"Of course, Larminie's view is a little fanciful," he 
said with a drawl. 

" Fanciful!" broke in St. George, with signs of recur- 
rent merriment. 

"You be damned!" shouted Larminie, turning on him 
fiercely. " What do you know about this sort of thing? 
How dare you interfere when the higher interests of 
truth are at stake, you miserable daub-faker? I tell you, 
Secretan, you've hit on one of the most interesting aspects 
of female psychology, and it's your bounden duty to see 
it to the end — of course, along the line I've indicated to 
you." 

He got up, lit another cigarette, put three or four in 
his pocket, and said quite affably — 

" Ah, well, I must go. I've spent a very pleasant after- 
noon — thank you so much, St. George. So long, Seek. 
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If I only had a decent suit to my back I wouldn't mind 
giving you a hand myself in your affair." 

He strode to the door and, raising his voice, called for 
Mrs. Roach. The latter came hurrying out eagerly. 

" I only want to ask you a question, Roach." 

"Certainly, sir," said Mrs. Roach, beaming with 
pleasure. 

" Can you tell what life is made up of ?" 

" Lawks, sir!" replied Mrs. Roach open-mouthed. 

" It's made up, Roach, of only three things : drink, the 
devil, and getting kicked when you aren't looking. Quite 
enough, too, eh, Roach?" 

Mrs. Roach closed the door after him in a loving, linger- 
ing sort of way, and then, returning to the studio, 
addressed herself to the two men with a smirk — 

" He's a queer gentleman, is Mr. Larrimy," which was 
as near as she ever got to the right pronunciation of 
Larminie's name. 

" Yes, yes, I quite agree with you, Mrs. Roach," said 
St. George hastily. 

Mrs. Roach had never learnt to distinguish between 
being a necessity and being a nuisance. 

" Can I get you anything?" she asked insinuatingly. 

" No, thanks — unless tea, Secretan?" 

The offer was declined, and Mrs. Roach went away 
regretfully. 

" Poor old chap," said Secretan, jerking his head in 
the direction of the departed Larminie. " How is he 
doing?" 

"Well, you saw what he looked like." 

" He has enough brains for anything." 

" Yes, except buttering his bread." 

There was a short pause. St. George resumed — 

" Tell me, Seek — the matter you spoke of before, it 
isn't serious?" 

The troubled look came back to Secretan's face. 

' ' Very serious, I 'm afraid. ' ' 
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" I'm so sorry, old chap. Is there no hope?" 

" I think there is," said Secretan, brightening up, 
" after what Larminie said." 

St. George made a gesture of impatience. 

" Nonsense, Seek. You surely don't think there's any 
practical value in his hare-brained suggestion ? The thing 
is preposterous." 

" Not so much as you think, Horace," said Secretan 
quickly. " I never knew the girl as well as I know her 
since Larminie explained her to me. Her heart wants 
opening — by somebody, it doesn't matter who. Once it's 
open I shall be able to enter." 

" Well, then, get your man," said St. George shortly. 

" I thought I had him," said Secretan. 

St. George turned on him fiercely. 

" You don't seriously mean that I should become a party 
to such — such an unprincipled proceeding?" 

" You put it rather harshly, Horace." 

" All right, I'll retract and substitute farcical instead." 

" Even then I thought I could expect it from our friend- 
ship." 

The appeal came home to St. George. He owed 
Secretan a very great deal. 

" But, my dear Seek, how do you know you aren't 
taking me on a fool's errand? What guarantee have you 
that I shall succeed where you have failed?" 

" More than you think," said Secretan eagerly. " You 
have tastes in common to begin with. She loves art — 
has a hankering for the brush herself. Many a morning 
I have spent sketching with her on the rocks. And then 
she admires your work tremendously. You remember 
your Lorelei maiden — the first thing of yours that got 
hung?" 

" And which you bought in order to set me on my 
feet," supplemented St. George. 

" Well, she has stood in front of it for half-an-hour at 
a time. She can't see enough of it. It haunts her." 
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" Who is she?" asked St. George with a tinge more of 
interest. 

" Miss Mansergh." 

" Oh, the vicar's daughter. How is it I've never met 
her?" 

" Because she was never at Handon when you hap- 
pened to be there." 

" You mean you never had time for me when she was." 

Secretan ignored the playful rebuke. 

" Well, will you help me, Horace?" he asked quietly. 

St. George placed his hand on the other's shoulder. 

" Look here, my dear Seek. For the sake of our self- 
respect we'll just drop all this nonsense. But I'll tell you 
what I will do. It's very evident that your nerves are 
out of order. You are unstrung — you want somebody to 
come and look after you for a while. Well, I'll do that. 
I'll come down to Handon the day after to-morrow and 
stay for a week or so. I '11 see that you get some exercise 
and clear your brain-box of the cobwebs. But mind — 
I'm under no contract. You do your love-making in the 
way every man should, and don't try any absurd experi- 
ments. And now let's go out. We'll have some dinner 
and then see the new farce at the ' Vaudeville.' " 
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CHAPTER V 

" Joyce!" 

No answer. 

" Joyce !" The same result, or rather absence of it. 

" Joy-oice!" for the third time, and Mrs. Horncastle, 
who had just come in from paying a call, feeling very 
hot and averse from any further exertion, added, " Dear 
me!" as though she meant something else. 

Then she started on a voyage of exploration through 
the house, but she had only got half-way up the first 
flight of stairs when she met Joyce hurrying down, brush- 
ing back her hair, which straggled untidily over her 
forehead, and looking rather tired about the eyes. 

" I called you three times," said Mrs. Horncastle 
reproachfully. 

"I believe I dozed off," apologized Joyce; "I had 
a bit of a headache." 

" I really don't see what else you can expect for 
refusing to come out this glorious afternoon," said Mrs. 
Horncastle severely. "Here!" 

She fumbled in her satchel and proffered Joyce her eau- 
de-cologne bottle with its neat arrangement of a suction 
pump for producing spray. Joyce murmured her gratitude. 

" Still, if you aren't quite well, it's a shame to worry 
you with messages," said Mrs. Horncastle. 

"What messages?" 

" One from Mrs. Hillary. She came running after me 
as I passed the cottage, and said I was to tell you you 
hadn't been there for a week. Poor Jane was getting so 
fretful, and nobody knew how to soothe her like Miss 
Joyce." 

"I'll go at once," said Joyce. 

42 
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" One moment, Joyce." 

"Yes, aunt?" 

" For the last few days, that is, ever since Eunice got 
engaged, you've gone from one mope into another, and 
you were none too lively before that. You didn't — ahem — 
did you expect Mr. Twentyman to make another choice?" 

Joyce smiled. 

" Of course not, aunt. I have never given a thought 
to Mr. Twentyman. In fact, I think I dislike him. I 
am perhaps a little despondent about it, because I have 
an idea — that Eunice is too good for him." 

" The sentiment does you credit, child, although I 
strongly feel inclined to doubt its correctness. But then 
we women must keep up this fiction about being too good 
for the men in order to maintain each other's market 
value." 

"Aunt Prue!" 

" Oh yes; I know you're rather sensitive on the point, 
but you don't expect that at my time of life I should 
have any illusions left — and about my sex of all things. 
Joyce, it's a horrible confession to make, but I never knew 
a woman who didn't deserve to get married." 

" You seem put out, dear," smiled Joyce. 

•' Of course I am. Mrs. Whitmore — what do you think 
of her? — said that I had been ridiculously overcharged 
for my mantilla, and what's more, her ices tasted soapier 
than ever. I absolutely could not get through with the 
third. Isn't that enough to make one feel snappy?" 

" Under the circumstances you have been a model of 
moderation, aunt, dear." 

" Now then, Miss Impudence," scolded Mrs. Horncastle 
playfully, " get yourself gone and leave off making fun 
of your elders and betters." 

Joyce hastily donned her hat and left the house. With 
rapid steps she walked alongside the sturdy, neatly-clipped 
hedgerows which seemed such emphatic testimony to the 
self-respect of the little town. The children were just 
coming out of school, and their healthy young laughter 
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shrank into respectful, though but momentary, silence as 
they sidled sheepishly past " passon's Miss Joyce." Grimy 
little fists grabbed at caps, and stiff little curtseys were 
dropped plentifully all round. Joyce's soul took full, 
deep draughts of the exhilarating spectacle, but pres- 
ently she saddened as she remembered the errand on 
which she was bent. She had always been fond of Jane 
Hillary in a cautious, furtive, though none the less sincere, 
way, as though she were afraid that in some moment of 
forgetfulness she might allow her to encroach on Eunice's 
domain. Occasionally Joyce felt a little ashamed of paring 
her affection for the poor, ailing fisher-girl so fine, and it 
now came home to her how great must have been her pre- 
occupation about the doings of Eunice and Mr. Twentyman 
that she had neglected the invalid for nearly a whole 
week. Poor little Jane Hillary ! A week was, perhaps, 
one of the few links in the chain of time that still remained 
to her this side of eternity. And Joyce hastened her step, 
stung by the poignancy of her remorse. 

The cottage stood right on the outskirts of the town, 
solitarily poised on a hillock near where the ascent to the 
coast-crag path commenced. Jane sat at the open window, 
to catch, as it were, the breath of the ocean from the 
very edge of its mouth. She had sat there in the day- 
time ever since she could no longer make her way down 
to the beach. It was plain, however, to the veriest lay 
eye that the two flush-spots on her cheeks were not left 
there by the kiss of the sea-breeze. 

A gasp of pleasure visibly fluttered her poor, thin frame 
as she caught sight of her visitor. Joyce, the tears filling 
her eyes, came in and sat down beside her, desperately 
trying to put some cheerfulness into her greeting, and 
being almost entirely bereft of speech by the pitiably 
questioning look which the sufferer lifted to her in 
response. After a stray remark or two from Joyce the 
two girls sat hand in hand, the white, trembling, wasted 
hand of one in the strong yet tender grip of the other, 
a sweet, sad, sympathetic silence between them, which 
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conveyed perfectly all that it was necessary for the one 
to say and the other to hear. 

But not for long. For presently Mrs. Hillary bustled 
in, with loud-voiced apologies for not having been on the 
spot to receive so welcome and distinguished a visitor; 
but James was always so unlucky with his nets — as, in 
fact, he was with everything else — they constantly wanted 
mending, and there was no one to lift a finger to help 
her, now that Jane was good for nothing, and mostly had 
been since that gale two winters ago when, warm from 
her bed, she had rushed into the surf to save her father's 
boat and tackle, and he himself didn't have the pluck to 
do it. Which was just about the time when that rap- 
scallion Hetty ran away to London town and had never 
been heard of since. And the doctors were a set of 
ignorant scoundrels for having talked Jane into believing 
that she had the consumption, a strong, healthy girl like 
her, who came from as good a stock as she could wish, 
at least on her mother's side, for a great-uncle of James 
had died of the " derillium trimmings," and that sort of 
thing, she supposed resentfully, had to come out " in the 
famb'ly " sooner or later. 

So the garrulous woman rattled on with occasional self- 
interruptions to " shoo " away her two shock-headed 
boys, who were hanging round the door to snap up as 
much of the proceedings as possible for subsequent retail- 
ing to envious playmates who were not fortunate enough 
to possess a consumptive sister, and whose homes were 
in consequence not so frequently favoured with the 
presence of " passon's Miss Joyce." 

Joyce turned a smiling face to Mrs. Hillary's shrill 
vociferations, though all the time she was battling 
secretly with her anger as she felt the frail figure next 
to her writhe at the sidelong recriminations which found 
their target only too surely. She knew from past experi- 
ence that remonstrances were useless, for more than once 
Mrs. Hillary had hinted that it was Miss Joyce's good, 
Christian-like backing up that prevented Jane from making 
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an effort to rally, and encouraged her in her obstinate 
malingering, ; as long as Jane got sufficiently fussed about, 
it didn't matter to her in the least who mended the nets or 
who worked the little cabbage garden. 

And at last Mrs. Hillary, having had her say, remem- 
bered that James would be looking in for the nets in an 
hour and she hadn't even yet touched the big rent in the 
middle. Miss Joyce might still be there, perhaps, and 
James wasn't always particular about the language he 
used when his choler was up. She disappeared, while 
Joyce wished devoutly in her heart that Mrs. Hillary 
would transfer some of the commendable consideration 
she had just shown to her own unfortunate daughter 
instead. Jane gave an audible sigh of relief at the silence 
which took the place of her mother, though presently it was 
to be broken again, if not quite so distressingly, by the 
howls of the two shock-headed boys, with whom Mrs. 
Hillary was settling accounts for their reluctant submission 
to orders. 

" Shall I read to you?" asked Joyce, when the howls 
and the running commentary on them had lapsed back 
into silence. 

" No, thank you, Miss Joyce; let's sit just like this," 
whispered Jane, twining her hand more firmly in her 
companion's. 

So they sat again in silence, with only a remark here 
and there from Joyce and a monosyllabic reply from Jane, 
gazing together at the soft-crooning sea. The look in 
Jane's eyes was unmistakably that of one whose vision 
starts where the ordinary human ken ceases. It began 
at the horizon and stretched away into unfathomable dis- 
tances. For it was from there that she was always 
expecting the great black shadow to arise and come 
stalking down upon her. And it was just as well to get 
all the warning of its approach one could get. Joyce 
understood the almost frantic pressure with which, from 
time to time, the dry, skeleton shoulder strained against 
the warm, palpitating life of her own. 
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So half-an-hour passed. Joyce rose. 

" I must go now, dear." 

" Yes, Miss Joyce," was the obedient reply. 

" But I shan't keep away so long next time." 

"Thank God, it's lasted about most long enough,' * 
whimpered the thin lips inconsequently. 

" Nonsense, Jane; you mustn't say that. You are cut 
out for a grandmother, if ever a girl was." 

The wan, wistful face looked up quickly. 

"Think so, Miss Joyce? Well, I don't know, but 
sometimes it do come over me quite suddent like that I 'm 
really not so bad as what I feel; and it do fall heavy on 
mother, the nets and the cabbages, trying to grow two 
crops a year, and Hetty gone off to London and all, and 
it's pretty poor fun dying when you're only nineteen — but 
there, what's the use o' talkin'?" 

Joyce kissed the puckered lips hurriedly but tenderly 
and went. It always hurt her to play the false comforter 
to Jane. She felt altogether false and unreal to-day. 
Her own trouble seemed so utterly hollow and imaginary 
in the face of the aching realities of life, the poignant 
presages of death hovering over poor Jane, while she 
herself was nursing her own grief, selfishly intent on the 
concerns of her own heart. Still, her self-upbraidings 
did not prevent her from straining towards home with 
eager haste. It was nearly half-past five, at which time 
Eunice had promised to be back from Portsmouth, whither 
Mr. Twentyman had insisted on taking her, " just to 
see what the shops were made of there." And the follow- 
ing day Eunice was leaving the vicarage for home, in 
order to start on her wedding preparations. Joyce's 
heart heaved into her throat at the thought that their 
separation this time was no mere prelude to the secure 
delight of their next meeting. Jane Hillary and her cruel 
plight were utterly forgotten. Joyce realized that one 
cannot truly weep for others except when one's own heart 
is brimming over with happy laughter. 



CHAPTER VI 

She was just crossing over the road leading from the 
railway station when the sound of approaching wheels 
struck on her ear, and presently Mr. Secretan's smart 
pony turn-out came abreast of her. He was driving him- 
self, and as he caught Joyce's eye seemed inclined to pull 
up. But he refrained, for the short, though pleasant, nod 
with which she acknowledged his salute, and the unmis- 
takable hastening of her step, made it clear to him that 
delay would not be welcome to her. In a moment the 
vehicle had passed by and was whirling on in front. And 
so Joyce only caught a back view of the man seated next 
to Secretan. However, that was enough to tell her that 
she had never seen him before, although he filled her 
with a vague sense of familiarity. It seemed to her that 
if she did not know him she at least knew of him. She 
noted, with a somewhat divided mind, the utter unconcern 
in which the stranger kept on with his conversation while 
Mr. Secretan was slowing up, the mechanical politeness 
with which he lifted his hat and the total absence of all 
flurried curiosity in the way he kept his gaze straight in 
front of him. She rather admired the good breeding he 
had shown, and yet — she was almost shocked to find 
herself so truly feminine — she was not quite sure whether 
she was not feeling just the faintest titillation of pique. 

A few minutes later she was back at the vicarage, to 
be told that Eunice and Mr. Twentyman had only just fore- 
stalled her. As she entered the sitting-room Eunice came 
running up to her, and with a glee that was childishly 
frank held out to her the left hand, on which a beautiful 
diamond half-hoop sparkled. 

48 
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" Isn't it lovely, Joyce? No! come here so that you 
can get the full effect of it." 

And impulsively she dragged Joyce over to the French 
window, where the slanting rays of the vesper sun could 
touch the stones. 

" Yes, very pretty," assented Joyce, putting into her 
words all the conviction she could muster. 

Twentyman was watching them from the sofa with a 
complacent eye. 

" Well, thank God, at last we can say we're properly 
engaged, Miss Joyce," he drawled. 

" Surely you don't think it depends so much on the 
ring?" said Joyce, with some warmth. 

" Ring be — ringed," was the jovially emphatic reply. 
" I mean we've had our first quarrel to-day. I really 
must tell you all about it." 

" Don't be foolish, dear," scolded Eunice, but not very 
severely. 

" But I will, darling. Besides, we haven't got out of 
the fix yet. It'll do us good to put the matter before 
some unprejudiced person to arbitrate. The fact is, Miss 
Joyce, that we can't find a pet name for myself." 

" Oh?" asked Joyce, amused in spite of herself. It 
struck her how much she did everything that concerned 
Mr. Twentyman under a sense of protest. 

" Yes," went on Mr. Twentyman sadly; " almost from 
my birth I was afflicted by improvident parents, as you 
may happen to know, with so heathenish a Christian name 
as Othniel — Othniel Twentyman, at your service. Of 
course, I was powerless to object and, to tell the truth, I 
never felt the awkwardness of it till now. They used to 
call me Tot, but Eunice won't have Tot at any price. 
She says it's altogether too diminutive for a man of my 
innumerable inches. How does it strike you, Miss Joyce?" 

" I hope you won't think me pedantic, but I happen 
to know what Othniel means, and Tot seems rather 
irreverent for an abbreviation of it," smiled Joyce. 

11 Well, what does it mean?" 
4 
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" It's Hebrew for ' Lion of God.' " 

"Great Scott, and nobody ever told me that before!" 
exclaimed Twentyman, jumping up. " There's a responsi- 
bility to drag about with one without knowing it ! Well, 
then, Miss Joyce, as you are wise and omniscient, can't 
you suggest something?" 

"I'm afraid not. You had better leave it to the spur 
of the moment." 

Mr. Twentyman sighed — a good imitation of steam- 
bellows at work. 

" There you are; after all every one must bear his own 
troubles himself," he moralized, looking sorrowfully at 
the ceiling. 

" Especially if you make them yourself," added Eunice 
heartlessly. 

" Excuse me, my darling, most of 'em are ready made 
for us. What about my visit to Berkshire on which you 
insist? Fancy, Miss Joyce, I'm going to be imported 
into the family circle, put up for exhibition, to be valued 
or depreciated as the case may be — run the gauntlet, I 
mean, make the round of uncles and aunts and such-like — 
there's something to look forward to. I know I shall 
make some terrible blunders — tread on the favourite cat 
or sweep the real Dresden shepherdess from the drawing- 
room mantelshelf — oh, won't I enjoy myself !" 

"Well, you have your alternative," said Eunice, her 
nose in the air. 

" What, stay behind and leave you to gad about the 
world by yourself, eh? Never ! \%>u don't get rid of me 
as easily as that. And, well, really," he scratched his 
chin reflectively, " now that I come to think of it, I ought 
perhaps to take it as a compliment that you aren't ashamed 
to be seen about with such a big, blundering booby." 

"Yes, try and look at the bright side of it," said 
Eunice scornfully. " And besides " — there was a decided 
change in her tone — " you're not a booby." 

" Oh, you darling !" came ecstatically from Mr. Twenty- 
man. 
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" Oh, you mustn't before people,' ' cried Eunice, 
struggling to escape from his impulsive arms. And the 
playful wrangle went on till he eventually had his way. 

Joyce had turned aside, forcing her features into a 
smile. She supposed that was the proper way in which 
the situation was to be met. She wondered whether she 
had yet fully grasped the fact that she had been relegated 
by Eunice into the category of strangers — " people " 
Eunice had considerately said, but, of course, it was the 
same thing. And then she wondered at something else, 
whether she would ever understand the impulse which 
made men and women kiss one another and derive pleasure 
from the absurd proceeding. 

At that moment Mr. Mansergh entered, cutting short 
Joyce's conjectures and Mr. Twentyman 's importunate 
demand for " only just one more, darling.* ' 

" A visitor this evening, Joyce," said the vicar. " Mr. 
St. George, the painter, Mr. Secretan's friend, you know. 
I met them on the way from the station; they had just 
come down from town together. Mr. Secretan asked 
whether he might bring him along to-night. Of course 
I said I should be delighted. A very nice fellow, St. 
George, what I remember of him, and a very successful 
artist, I am told, quite at the top of his profession." 

"Oh, how lucky!" exclaimed Mr. Twentyman. "He 
can do a portrait of you before we go off to-morrow, 
dearest." 

Mr. Twentyman looked blank at the laugh which met 
his suggestion. 

" Oh, I'll pay him something extra for the short notice," 
he added. 

"You silly boy; he can't do the thing properly in a 
couple of hours," explained Eunice. " He's not a photo- 
grapher, and it would take him a month at least to do me 
justice." 

"I'd see that he did that, anyhow," said Twentyman 
threateningly. 

There was another laugh, which mollified Mr. Twenty- 
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man greatly. Eunice drew close to him and stood looking 
before her with a strange smile. Joyce could not make up 
her mind whether Eunice meant the smile to be a plea for 
forgiveness, or a challenge to any one who questioned her 
choice of this man. It seemed more the latter, and Joyce 
could not but admire the loyalty of it. She was so prone 
to admire anything Eunice did, and that made her hopeful 
that one day she would find something to admire even 
in Eunice's marriage. 

Her father's message brought no surprise to Joyce. 
It had already struck her that the stranger might be St. 
George, with whom she knew Secretan to be on very 
intimate terms. She had often wished to meet the cele- 
brated painter, to compare the man with his work, to 
decide whether the one was worthy of the other. How- 
ever, she could not but feel that the occasion was inaus- 
picious. She was too greatly pre-occupied with Eunice's 
impending departure to be able to do full justice to the 
opportunity, and as the evening wore on beyond nine 
o'clock she thought she might reasonably let her wish 
change to the hope that the two men had abandoned the 
proposed call, only to be disappointed within the next 
few minutes. 

" A great admirer of yours, Horace," Secretan supple- 
mented his introduction. 

" I should like to believe it," said St. George, bowing 
courteously. 

" You may, Mr. St. George," said Joyce cordially. 

" That's the pull you notorieties have over us ordinary 
mortals," jested Secretan. " Wherever you come you 
find a well-feathered nest, and all you have to do is 
to make yourself comfortable, that is, if you condescend 
to." 

"I'm afraid that's too much to take for granted in 
every case," smiled St. George. 

" I hasten to affirm I don't belong to the excep- 
tions," said Joyce brightly. 

" What else can you say?" replied St. George. " You 
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have no choice. I shall, however, be generous and con- 
sider that your statement pledges you to nothing.' ' 

" There must be a great deal in what Mr. Secretan 
contends,' ' said Joyce, keeping up the tone of banter, " if 
only judging from the giant strides our acquaintance has 
made, Mr. St. George. It's only a few minutes old, and 
here we are already assuring one another that one need 
not believe what the other says." 

" Yes; such familiarity does seem a little unbecoming," 
mused St. George. " Suppose, then, Miss Mansergh, we 
start again and proceed on more decorous lines?" 

" Oh no; that would be emphasizing that we have made 
a faux pas." 

" Well, if you don't object, it certainly isn't my place 
to do so," laughed St. George. 

Here the argument had to rest, for Mrs. Horncastle, 
who was a keen lion-hunter, pounced upon Mr. St. 
George and snared him in her net. Simultaneously Mr. 
Mansergh took charge of Secretan to regale him with the 
latest atrocities of the Higher Criticism and to speak 
his mind freely on its ungodly antics. Eunice and Twenty- 
man had withdrawn, immediately after the introduction, 
to the balcony, from where, ever and anon, the latter's 
bassoon-like whisper, accompanied by Eunice's subdued 
laughter, floated into the room. 

" Yes, the season is practically over," said St. George 
in reply to a question from Mrs. Horncastle. 

" I suppose you see a good deal of it?" pumped the old 
lady. 

" Unfortunately I have a social conscience and feel my 
obligations rather keenly." 

"Ah! after all the world does not grow old, it only 
repeats itself," purred Mrs. Horncastle. " It was just the 
same in my young days, which, of course, is not so very 
long ago, although I ought to have left that for you to 
say. In my time the young men grumbled just the same, 
and called drawing-rooms the pet invention of Satan. But 
they grumbled — and went." 
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" They still go, and despite that people say that chivalry 
is dead," laughed St. George. 

Joyce sat listening to the conversation without feeling 
the least inclination to take part in it. Her little spurt 
of vivacity had soon expended itself. To-morrow Eunice 
was going to leave her! Her mind hovered uneasily 
between the thought of the parting and the necessity of 
being on the qui vive to answer any chance remark which 
might be addressed to her. And yet between these two 
things she still had sufficient margin of attention to note 
St. George's distinguished bearing, elegant almost to 
effeminateness, to mark the easy bonhomie with which he 
submitted to the exacting task of carrying on a discussion 
with Aunt Prue, and to feel, perhaps, just a shade of 
annoyance at the smooth urbanity with which he sub- 
scribed to her commonplaces. Was it possible — she could 
not ward off the suspicion — that his popularity as an artist 
was due as much to his social graces as to his native 
talent ? He seemed to possess all the attributes that went 
to the making of what she supposed people called a 
fashionable painter. She dismissed the idea quickly; it 
was not fair to him. She had warned herself that this was 
not a fitting opportunity for taking the man's measure. 
But really, he seemed to find Aunt Prue very entertaining. 

Secretan, pleading the fatigue of the train journey, 
suggested an early departure, to which St. George readily 
assented. Joyce was not sorry to see them go. It would 
give her more time for a quiet half-hour with Eunice, the 
last they would probably have for a long time, if not for 
ever. Mr. Mansergh and Mrs. Horncastle had retired, 
and Joyce looked out into the garden, where Eunice and 
Twentyman were strolling up and down, seemingly in no 
hurry to go in. Joyce gave the housemaid the necessary 
directions for the morning and went up to her room. 
She preferred waiting there for Eunice. She felt she 
must prepare herself for the momentous interview as for 
a religious ceremony. She even went so far as to formu- 
late the words in which to couch her valediction. Here 
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they were standing at another parting of the ways, a 
parting more formidable than when Eunice left the 
boarding-school, and Joyce felt that any extravagance of 
emotion was justifiable on the occasion. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and then Joyce heard 
Eunice tip-toeing up-stairs. She rose and stood ready 
to meet her with a smile, of expectant tenderness. The 
door opened and Eunice thrust in her head as far as the 
shoulders. 

" I really can't stay up another minute, dear," she 
said, with the most undisguised yawn. "I'm simply 
falling asleep as I talk. Good-night." 



CHAPTER VII 

Joyce tried to fill the void which Eunice's departure 
left in her heart by a more assiduous application to her 
household duties. The next morning, with a big, white, 
prosaic apron about her waist, she was putting the 
finishing touches to the luncheon in the kitchen, when 
the maid came in and informed her that one of the 
Hillary boys wanted to see her. Joyce ran out in a panic 
of apprehension, which the stolid face of the urchin, 
squirming cap in hand at the door, did nothing to relieve. 

"Anything wrong at home?" gasped Joyce. 

The boy looked at her sheepishly, his broad mouth 
broadening into a still more stupid grin. Vexed and 
impatient, Joyce repeated her question. 

" Nothin' wrong, miss; only Jack got stunged by bee 
on 's nose, and he do look a sight." 

The coarse, broad mouth now reached fully from ear 
to ear. 

"Then what have you come for?" 

" Our Jane wants to see you, miss." 

"At once?" 

" Didn't say. Dessay she can wait. Ain't got nothin' 
else to do, she ain't." 

' ' Tell her I shall be round soon after — I shall come 
about three," she corrected herself. It was cruel to talk 
of lunch to this hungry-eyed little mortal. "Wait a 
bit." 

She went back to the kitchen, and presently returned 
with a substantial sandwich. The messenger seized it 
avidly, and went on his way rejoicing. 

56 
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"The house seems very quiet without Eunice," re- 
marked Mr. Mansergh at table. 

"We had better make up our minds to have it so, 
then," observed Mrs. Horncastle. "We're not likely to 
have her here again as a staying guest, unless we ask 
Mr. Twentyman too." 

" Which would be absurd, considering he will have his 
own house only a few hundred yards away," commented 
Mr. Mansergh. 

" It was quite unnecessary to point that out to me, 
my dear," said Mrs. Horncastle a little acidly. " Mr. 
Twentyman and I have gone through the plans together 
on more than one occasion, and he acknowledged himself 
indebted to me for several improvements I suggested. 
For instance, there was that matter of " 

"Yes, yes, my dear, you have already told us about 
your subterranean pantry," interrupted the vicar hastily. 
" Was there any mention about the date of the wedding?" 

" Not in the architect's drawings, as far as I am 
aware," said Mrs. Horncastle huffily. 

The vicar looked his question at Joyce, who, however, 
was too busy carving a refractory chicken to give it 
attention. So Mr. Mansergh had to fall back on his first 
source of information. Turning Mrs. Horncas tie's pointed 
rebuke into a jest by paying it the tribute of a laugh, he 
put his question once more. 

"If it really does not upset you too much to hear the 
sound of my voice," replied Mrs. Horncastle, who, of 
course, had been dying to tell all the time, but nevertheless 
made it evident from her tone that she was meting out 
mercy instead of justice, " I may inform you that the 
wedding has been fixed for to-morrow six weeks. I don't 
suppose, however, that we shall see them back in Handon 
for some months. Mr. Twentyman looks the sort of 
person who will take a rather long honeymoon." 

" No doubt they will do a lot of travelling," suggested 
the vicar. 

" I hope it will improve him," said Mrs. Horncastle. 
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" There's plenty of room for it. After all, when you con- 
sider the man properly, one can't help feeling a little 
astonished at his good fortune with Eunice. She is so 
light and bright, and he— I'm afraid I shall never be able 
to look on the two together without thinking of sparkling 
Moselle and draught beer in one jug. Ugh !" 

The colour mantled Joyce's cheeks. 

" Oh, Aunt Prue, how can you talk like that of Eunice's 
intended husband?" 

" But, my dear, what have I been saying?" asked Mrs. 
Horncastle, gazing at her niece in innocent surprise. " I 
merely mentioned that a little travel would do Mr. Twenty- 
man good, just as it would do any of us good." 

" You seemed to think so highly of him only a day 
or two ago," said Joyce. " You actually called him 
charming." 

" You know you did, Prue. You are getting frightfully 
fickle," interposed the vicar, laughing. 

" Well, that may be," said Mrs. Horncastle, unabashed. 
"I'm far too conscientious to allow myself to labour 
under a misapprehension longer than I can help. I also 
have the courage of my convictions to a sufficient extent 
to let the world know when I give them up. I thought 
Mr. Twentyman charming until I came across my very 
beau-ideal of a charming man, and that is this Mr. St. 
James — no, that isn't it; Mr. St. John — oh, bother, what's 
his — oh yes, this Mr. St. George. And that reminds me, 
Matthew, that we have not yet returned Mr. Secretan's 
call. It is very rude of you. I should go this afternoon, 
only that I am so full up. What do you say to to-morrow, 
Matthew?" 

" Hardly to-morrow, Prue," said the vicar. "It's 
sermon-day, you know." 

" Sermon-day!" snorted Mrs. Horncastle. " It sounds 
like other people's washing-day. Surely, Matthew, it's 
time you took a more dignified view of your sacred calling. 
Joyce, dear, I'll have a little more of that salad." 

Joyce brought the meal to a close as soon as she could 
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and started off on her errand. She was not annoyed at 
what her aunt had said; she was never annoyed at any- 
thing Aunt Prue said. She was too fond of her for that, 
mainly because of the something lovable to be found in all 
persons who have succeeded in carrying beyond their 
middle age the two main attributes Of childhood — the 
genius for false deductions and the ingenuousness which 
passes them off for truths. But Joyce did not want the 
issues to be raised anew on the subject of Eunice's en- 
gagement. After the first fierce conflict she had estab- 
lished an armistice with herself. She saw she had but two 
alternatives before her : it was either a case of Eunice 
plus Mr. Twenty man, or no Eunice at all, and it did not 
take her long to arrive at her decision. And that being 
so, she might as well put the best construction on the 
inevitable — the inevitable as personified by Mr. Twenty- 
man. She had made up her mind to find Mr. Twentyman 
all that was charming, whomsoever else Aunt Prue might 
set up as her own beau-ideal. 

When she reached the cottage she could not help 
noting at a glance the intense excitement of Jane Hillary, 
smouldering in the dull blaze of the invalid's eyes, and 
showing more plainly in the angry flush-spots of her 
cheeks. 

" Hope, Miss Joyce, you won't think me too free and 
easy sendin' for you " 

" Of course not, dear — quick, what is it?" 

" A letter from Hetty, the first she's wrote since she 
ran off." 

" Well, what does she say?" 

Jane looked about her with the habitual caution of the 
rustic mind that makes a luxury of a secret. 

"I've got it in my pocket, Miss Joyce," she whispered. 
" Nobody knows as it's come — they was all out when 
the postman brought it, and it's better they shouldn't 
know." 

"Why not, Jane?" 

" Because it don't sound a nice sort of a letter for a 
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girl to write her father and mother — for me it don't matter, 
because I don't count no more." 

" May I see it, Jane?" 

"Cert'nly, Miss Joyce. That's what I had you called 
for." 

And presently Joyce was glancing through the large, 
ungainly characters scrawled on vulgarly pretentious note- 
paper soaked through and through in some heavy, opiate- 
like scent. No, it was not a very dutiful letter for a 
daughter to write to her parents. 

" I thought I might as well tell you," wrote Hetty, 
" that I am still alive, though if I am it ain't particularly 
due to your prayers for my health. Great Scott ! what a 
rotten show it was like at home. I am much better off 
here, thank you. I '11 tell you what I'm doing of . I'm at a 
place called the c Empire,' where all the swells in London 
come, and I'm going to be second principal in the new 
ballet. And my name has been in the papers three times. 
I go by my own name ; they said I had better — it sounds 
catchy. And I'm catching them, don't you fret. But 
don't none of you come round pestering me, or those kind 
of things, because if you do I swear on my blighted word 
I'll have you locked up for a nuisance. So soon as I can 
lay by anything I'll send a quid or two along, but it's the 
devil for expense if you want to cut a dash hereabouts. 
That's all for the present. — Hetty." 

Joyce slowly folded the letter and handed it back to 
Jane. 

" I say, Miss Joyce," began the latter timidly. 

"Yes, Jane." 

" What does she mean— cuttin' a dash? Anything 
bad?" 

" Oh no, dear," replied Joyce, trying to conceal by 
outward assurance her inner doubts; " she only means that 
being on the stage she has to wear very fine clothes." 

" Yes, she always was that way," sighed Jane. 

There was a pause. Joyce used it to furbish up her 
recollection of Hetty Hillary — not a pleasurable task. The 
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girl had figured in the black books of the parish ever since 
her pinafore days, and at seventeen she had been univers- 
ally acknowledged a hopeless case. Not that she seemed 
to feel the ignominy of the thing very keenly. If anything 
she enjoyed the shoulder-shrugs and hasty gathering-in of 
skirts she encountered. A strange, striking face, wonder- 
ful in its contrasts — the soft, Madonna-like features dis- 
torted by an habitual expression of defiance and revolt; 
the easy, slothful grace of a panther in her walk, with the 
panther's fierceness and marauding cruelty subtly patent 
in the sinuous swaying of her hips. No wonder that 
Handon drew a breath of relief when it learned that Hetty 
Hillary had ceased to figure among its responsibilities. 

Joyce caught the invalid's wistful look, and tried to 
interpret it. 

" Do you want me to write her answer for you?" 

" Oh no, Miss Joyce. Thank you all the same — you 
see what she writes. But I was a-thinkin' " 

"What, Jane?" 

" If ever you go to London you might kindly go to see 
her." 

Joyce shook her head doubtfully. 

" I don't think I'm likely to go to London, Jane. I 
was there once when I was quite a little girl, and I have 
always dreaded going back there. It's such a frightfully 
large place, you see, all stone and noise — I feel it would 
crush me. But I have some friends there, and if you 
like " 

" No, no, for God's sake don't send 'em to see Hetty. 
She'd be just savage to 'em, and I wouldn't like her to be 
nasty to frien's o' yourn. You're the only soul alive as 
she'd be civil to." 

" But you see, Jane," began Joyce, a little distressed. 

" I think you'll be in London some day," said Jane, 
with a little obstinate jerk of her head. 

" Well, Jane, if I am " — Joyce smiled indulgently — " I 
shall certainly do what you ask me." 

Jane seized her hand and kissed it in silent gratitude. 
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" After all, she's a sister o* mine," she explained as an 
afterthought. 

That point apparently settled, the talk flagged, and 
Joyce had time to arrange to her own satisfaction the 
bunch of roses she had brought, and, for the moment, had 
deposited on the window-sill. Then she sat down again, 
and, with Jane's hand in her own, applied herself to her 
silent ministering of comfort with a whole-hearted inten- 
sity, by which she meant to make up for her lukewarmness 
of the time before. So an hour ran by, minute by minute, 
and so they might have sat for another hour, perhaps, had 
not Jane's quick eyes espied a heavily-burdened figure 
stumbling up slowly from the beach to the cottage. 

" There's mother, Miss Joyce," she whispered; " hadn't 
you better go now? She'll only start talkin' your head 
off, and it won't do nobody no good." 

Joyce, feeling the sincerity of the suggestion, readily 
fell in with it. Her mind, despite all the disciplining she 
had given it, was not yet in sufficiently good trim for 
Mrs. Hillary's garrulity. 

" But I'll come again soon, Jane, and I'll come very 
often now," she said, to dispose of any scruple she might 
still feel about leaving the invalid. 

" You always do when Miss Eunice is gone." 

Joyce took the naive reproach in silence. 

" So Miss Eunice is goin' to get married soon?" said 
Jane. 

"Yes, dear." 

" I hope she'll be happy — she's a good 'un, is Miss 
Eunice; nearly as good as yourself. I s'pose you'll soon 
be thinkin' o' gettin' married, Miss Joyce?" 

11 1 shall never marry, Jane," said Joyce, with quite an 
unnecessary vehemence in her words. 

" Get along wi' you, Miss Joyce. That's what all us 
girls is s 'posed to say, and — and I want to ask you one 
thing." 

Joyce's face took on a look of distress. She guessed 
what the question was, and had feared its coming. 
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" Have you seen Dicky Hall about lately? He ain't 
showed hisself here for months and months." 

" I shouldn't be surprised if he had left Handon," said 
Joyce evasively. 

" No, he ain't; though I ain't asked nobody after him 
but you," was the fierce rejoinder. " I know he's here — 
I feel it. If you happen to come acrost him, Miss Joyce, 
you might tell him — no, don't tell him nothin'. If he ain't 

got heart enough to come of his ownsome But there, 

I can't blame him. He's sich a hard kisser, is Dicky, and 
he half choked me each time, and then he twitted me as 
I hadn't breath enough for a feller his size, and that was 
in the days when I had two lungs, and now I ain r t got 
only half a one. But if you see him, you might let him 
know as I'd like to take a kind word from him to keep 
me company down under the daisies." 

Joyce turned to go, sick at heart. She could give this 
tortured soul no balm. If she spoke at all, it would be 
only to drive the iron in deeper. For Joyce knew that on 
the following Sunday the banns were going to be put up 
between Dicky Hall and some one else. 

" Very well, Jane, if ever I am in London I shall be 
sure to look Hetty up," she said, with a vague idea of 
leaving one little ray of gladness in the gloom of the sick 
girl's heart. 

" I know you will," said Jane dully. " And, if you 
please, not a word about her letter to nobody." 

Joyce smiled her acquiescence and hurried out. She 
managed to elude Jane's mother, for, just as she was 
issuing, Mrs. Hillary was stooping to gather in a loose 
end of the nets which the unlucky James was everlastingly 
breaking, and she everlastingly mending. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Joyce slackened her pace as soon as she was well out of 
reach of any pursuing call. That day she was carrying 
away from her interview with Jane a puzzle, a mystery 
upon which she was now concentrating all her faculties 
of thought. She had, of course, a strong personal idea 
of the nameless terror which everything that is mortal 
feels at passing into the unknown beyond. She could also 
understand the hounding agony of body which welcomes 
death as nothing but a cradled sleep, all-healing because 
all-destroying. She had thought at times that this was the 
view Jane took of her fate. But to-day it had come home 
to Joyce with startling clearness that what tied Jane to 
life was not the will to live, but her longing that Dicky 
Hall might come and speak a kindly word to her. That 
longing, no doubt, was what the language of the world 
called love. She had heard marvellous potentialities 
ascribed to this power, but it staggered her to find that it 
could actually resolve itself into a barrier wall between 
time and eternity. And so she walked on, trying to puzzle 
out what gave love such wonderful attributes. Her failure 
filled her with a deep chagrin, a nameless sense of in- 
feriority ; Jane Hillary, wretched, stricken, half-witted with 
pain — Jane Hillary knew, and she herself, unimpaired in 
mind and body, was groping blindly in the dark. 

" Good-afternoon, Miss Mansergh," said a voice, gently 
breaking in on her ruminations. 

She turned slowly. 

" How do you do, Mr. St. George?" she replied, as she 
responded to his extended hand. 

64 
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" As well as I can under the circumstances, Miss 
*JMansergh." 

" What circumstances, pray?" 

" Of being let loose on myself — abandoned to my own 
resources. The fact is, my friend Secretan is holding an 
agricultural conclave with some of his tenants, and as I 
felt I could not contribute anything illuminating on the 
subject of turnips, I came out to roam abroad." 

" That's not very terrible." 

"Who said it was?" 

" You implied it by your ' under the circumstances.' " 

"It sounded a little ominous, I admit. You are not 
going to accuse me of trying to enlist your sympathy on 
false pretences ?" 

"lam going to accuse you of nothing, Mr. St. George," 
she smiled. 

" Ah, you're not to be caught napping this time, I 
see." 

" But I don't see, Mr. St. George." 

He laughed buoyantly. 

" You have forgotten, it seems. Last time, I may re- 
mind you, we hadn't exchanged half-a-dozen words, after 
having been barely introduced, when we — what was it we 
did? Something in bad form, I think." 

" What, paid each other compliments?" She laughed 
in turn. 

" Or something as bad. Any way, we made a false 
start. And this time — what did I say was the matter with 
this time?" 

"That I wasn't to be caught napping," she prompted 
him. 

" Oh yes, thank you. You weren't going to level any 
accusations against me at sight." 

" But, pardon me— on second thoughts I do accuse you 
of something." 

" Ha, I'm evidently in luck's way. Well, what's the 
charge?" 

" Of foolishly standing in the hot, dusty road when you 
5 
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might easily find shelter in one of the beautiful retreats 
in which Handon abounds." 

He looked genuinely concerned. 

" I really beg your pardon for keeping you here. But 
the fault is entirely yours — you look so cool that I forgot 
there is such a thing as temperature. Won't you show 
me the way to one of the retreats you recommend ? You 
know the neighbourhood so much better than I do." 

She took the suggestion in the frank spirit in which it 
had been made. Looking at her watch, she said — 

" I promised to be back by five. I must do some copy- 
ing for father." 

" That will leave us half-an-hour, " he said quickly. 

" It does, which puts the retreats out of the question. 
We can just make the tour of this side of the town, which 
ought to bring me back to the vicarage almost to the 
minute." 

"To the second," he corrected jestingly. 

A brief smile flitted across her face. For a few moments 
they walked on in silence. A sudden bend of the road 
brought them into full view of the amphitheatre of hills 
into which the foreland receded with a bold semicircular 
sweep, and in the middle of which the little town nestled 
cosily. 

" I like these hills of yours, Miss Mansergh," said 
St. George. 

" Yes, the view here is considered very fine. In fact, 
it is said to resemble the Bay of Naples." 

" Resembles !" exclaimed St. George. " If I were sure 
it wouldn't raise international complications I should assert 
that this was the original and the Bay of Naples the 
plagiarism." 

" How very patriotic, Mr. St. George!" 

" Well, somehow I can't help feeling so when I look at 
those cliffs," he said, taking her seriously. "Now just 
look at them, especially those two at either end of the 
semicircle. Aren't they healthily, typically British? They 
represent to me the John Bull character in an allegory of 
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stone. Notice the obtuse angle at which they slope up. 
Doesn't that give you an impression of self-reliance, of 
shoulders well pulled back and a free chest? And the 
material which has gone to the making of them is, I'm 
told, grit — pure grit." 

She glanced at him sideways, with perhaps something 
of astonishment in the look. There was an undeniably 
brave, honest ring in his words. And then she was angry 
at her own astonishment. Why was she surprised to hear 
him talk like that? 

" Could you carry your allegory any further?" she asked 
earnestly, deferentially almost. 

" Just a littl$, I think. And to give it more value, I 
may tell you that it is not extemporized. I have given the 
matter some thought. There's a frank, open look about 
those cliffs, isn't there? When the sun glints on them, as 
it's glinting now, I fancy I can hear them laughing in a 
sort of high-mettled bonhomie, a robust joie de vivre. And 
then the touching solicitude with which they stand sentry 
over their charge, your little town, watching it in its 
gallant attempt to get on in the world. You can almost 
hear them shouting, * Well done, Handon !' That is Eng- 
land, the elder brother of small and struggling nations, 
bravoing them on to vindicating their man-rights. Yes, 
Miss Mansergh, the mere look of those cliffs ought to 
convey to us a sense of our national destiny as surely as 
a review of all our ironclads." 

There was a slight pause. Then Joyce resumed — 

" Pardon my asking, Mr. St. George — have you ever 
expressed what you said just now on canvas?" 

" No," he replied, lingering on the monosyllable. 

" One could make a masterpiece of it," continued Joyce. 

" Oh yes, I quite see that," said St. George quickly. 
" But I have already thought of another way of typifying 
England's greatness, its strength, its tenderness, its power 
of bearing up nobly under disaster — all that will have to 
go into my subject — one of our national heroines. Can 
you guess whom I mean?" 
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Joyce pondered a little while, and then shook her head. 

" I can't call to mind any one who combines all these 
attributes in herself," she said, rather ruefully. 

44 What do you say of a Lady Godiva?" 

She again lapsed into thought. 

44 Shall I be frank, Mr. St. George ?" she asked, lifting 
her eyes to his. 

44 By all means," he hastened to assure her. 

44 The idea, to my untutored mind, strikes a false chord. 
I can't associate England with humiliation, and I can't 
picture it as the victim of a bully's brutal insolence. The 
keynote of the personification should be masterfulness, 
benevolent but uncompromising. You should represent 
the might of right — a paladin going forth of his own accord 
to do battle for the true cause. Your figure would mean 
to me nothing more than a woman strong only because she 
has succeeded in subduing her sense of injury, and cour- 
ageous because of her self-abasement, which triumphs 
while seeming to shrink into itself. But if you won't mind 
my making a suggestion, Mr. St. George " 

His gaze was intent on her face in a sort of rigid 
surprise. 

44 Please go on," he said. 

41 You might still treat your subject and make of it even 
a more sublime theme than you intended. Your Lady 
Godiva might typify the glorification of what is and has 
been noblest and best in woman in every age and every 
country, all that has gone to mould her into whatever per- 
fection the most perfect of her may have attained. And 
if you put into that picture all her courage of soul, all her 
pride of humility, and especially all her pain— oh, Mr. 
St. George, I'm sure you are very angry at my chatter." 

He walked on a little way in silence, his head low down 
on his chest, before at length he replied to her. 

4 * Angry with you, Miss Mansergh — when you have done 
me such a great service?" 

'* Oh, please — I prefer your anger to your ridicule." 

44 1 mean what I say," he returned, with conviction. 
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44 You have saved me from a great mistake, and I don't 
mind confessing to you that at this point of my artistic 
career I cannot any longer afford to make mistakes." 

She shook her head. 

44 I still don't believe " 

44 That I'm serious? Very well, then, you must wait 
till I can convince you by ocular demonstration. My 
Godiva shall be all you want her to be, I promise you, Miss 
Mansergh." 

44 When will you begin?" 

44 I must wait for the mood — and the model." 

44 The model?" 

44 Well, yes," he replied, with a smile. 44 Tradition says 
that Lady Godiva 's strong point was her hair." 

44 That is so," she replied. 

He looked at her, hardly able to conceal his admiration 
of the simplicity and candour with which she met his more 
or less tactful innuendo. Then he turned the talk — it 
would not do to strain what was, after all, a delicate point. 

44 At any rate, Miss Mansergh, if the nation buys the 
picture, you will be entitled to half the amount. We are 
collaborators : yours is the idea, mine the execution." 

44 My reward will be to have enriched the world with 
a great work of art," she said, swaying between jest and 
earnest. 

And then she began to ply him with questions about his 
work, the usual questions with which one is irresistibly 
tempted to ply people who figure large in the world's 
estimation. But St. George noticed that, although the con- 
versation struck a more personal note, Joyce's manner 
had become a little formal and constrained. The guess 
he hazarded was that she had become aware of the some- 
what undue spirit of camaraderie into which they were 
lapsing, and that her reference to the too rapid ripening 
of their acquaintance was no mere pleasantry. But even 
so it was half-past five before they stood at the garden 
gate of the vicarage. Neither, however, remarked on the 
fact. 
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"I am told, Miss Mansergh, that you do sketching 
yourself," said St. George. 

She made a gesture of self-disparagement. 

" Still, will you give me permission to judge for my- 
self?" he asked; adding, as an afterthought, "the next 
time I call on you?" 

" Certainly, if you insist on satisfying your curiosity," 
said Joyce. 

" That sounds like a threat. But very well — I am willing 
to take the consequences," he said, as he laughingly shook 
the hand she held out to him. 

Joyce watched him a second or two as he swung off 
with that quick, elastic stride of his. The road still looked 
hot and dusty, and she wondered what he was thinking of 
her for letting him go without offering him a cup of tea 
indoors. She also wondered what Aunt Prue would not 
only think, but say, if she knew. But then it was quite 
possible that Mr. St. George did not care for tea. 



CHAPTER IX 

When St. George got back to Secretan 's house he 
found some letters forwarded on to him from Hampstead 
by the reliable Mrs. Roach. He opened three in quick 
succession, glanced at them carelessly and thrust them 
into his pocket to be attended to later on; two were 
invitations and the third a bill. Then he opened the fourth 
and last, read it half-way and, crumpling it up in his 
hand, said, " Bother I" 

" What's a bother?" asked Secretan, entering the 
room at that moment. 

" Have to get back to town at once," replied St. 
George curtly. 

" Have you? What on earth for?" Secretan's voice 
showed distinct disappointment. 

" To finish Mrs. Clinton's portrait. It ought to have 
been done a month ago. And now she writes that Clinton 
is going out to India with the new Viceroy in a fortnight's 
time, and they want to take the thing along with them." 

" H'm," said Secretan. " When do you propose 
leaving?" 

"To-night, or early train to-morrow." 

" Cuts your stay very short, doesn't it?" 

"It does, old man. It's very unfortunate." 

" Still, there's no very great harm done." 

St. George turned on him quickly. " What do you 
mean?" 

" You'll come back, of course, as soon as you've 
finished." 

" Well, I don't know," said St George slowly, with 
knitted eyebrows. 

7i 
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"Why don't you know?" asked Secretan, with some 
vehemence. 

"You see," replied St. George conciliator ily, "once 
I'm back in town I shall probably get back into working 
trim, and then anything may .happen." 

" But I understood you were going to give me a couple 
of weeks at least." 

St. George laid his hand on the other's shoulder as 
he said — 

" I really don't think there's any need for it, old chap. 
You are perfectly all right again — oh yes, you are," he 
iterated, noting Secretan 's gesture of denial. " Or else, 
how in the name of goodness could you have absorbed 
yourself so completely in the doings and misdoings of 
those clodhopper folk of yours?" 

There was a pause. It was the first time since the 
conference in the studio that either of them had referred 
to the subject which had been the primary reason of St. 
George's visit to Handon. 

" I may deceive you, but I can't deceive myself," said 
Secretan at last. 

" Well, then, get away from here yourself," replied 
St. George quickly. " Try the old stock remedy- 
travel." 

" That would be no use whatever, St. George. My 
system's too inured to that sort of thing. You know 
yourself that I've been everywhere and seen everything 
— in the beaten track, that is. And my constitution isn't 
strong enough to try my hand at roughing it." 

"That's a pity," remarked St. George a little lamely. 

" Or perhaps an additional reason why I should rough 
it," mused Secretan. 

" You're talking nonsense, Seek," said St. George 
sharply. 

" Then come back when you have finished the portrait," 
said Secretan doggedly. " It doesn't follow that if you 
haven't cured me altogether in two days you won't be 
doing me any good at all." 
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" Well, I won't promise. I'll see." 

"That's good enough, coming from you," exclaimed 
Secretan gratefully. 

41 1 wonder whether I should go to-night or to-morrow/ ' 
reflected St. George. 

" There's a train up at 6.30. You have half-an-hour 
to catch it." 

" Considering your evident anxiety for my company, 
you seem in a mighty hurry to get rid of me," laughed 
St. George. 

"The sooner you go the sooner you will be back," 
said Secretan soberly. " By going to-night you save 
a clear day to-morrow." 

"By Jove! that's so. And while I pack you might 
send a wire to Mrs. Roach to say I'm coming. She 
might be entertaining some friends, and if I surprised her 
it would be so tremendously embarrassing for me." 

They reached the station in ample time for the 6.30. 
Still, they had had something of a rush, and when St. 
George had made himself comfortable in the compartment, 
it did not seem to him at all unnatural that he should 
have forgotten to tell Secretan of his having met Miss 
Mansergh during his afternoon stroll. In fact he was con- 
siderably surprised that he remembered the circumstance 
at all. 

And yet, somehow, he found himself harping upon it 
all through the journey. Nor did it seem so very dis- 
agreeable a recollection to make a travelling companion 
of, because, when his cab pulled up outside the approach 
to the " Oak Tree " studio, he found himself wondering 
whether he really had accomplished a four hours' rail 
jolting. Cheerily he acknowledged the sleepy welcome 
from Mrs. Roach and her assurance that " everything 
was all right," a stereotyped formula with which she met 
her master after every absence of his, and about the exact 
meaning of which St. George had never felt tempted to 
go into detail. He certainly had no inclination to do so 
now, for although he was by no means tired he was 
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conscious of an agreeable relaxation of nerve and sinew 
which promised an enjoyable night's rest. Still he did 
not actually go to bed before he had moved into position 
the easel containing the half-finished portrait, to be in 
readiness for him as soon as he rose next morning. He 
knew he was in most excellent working mood, a mood 
which, however, seemed to differ in some mysterious way 
from anything he had ever felt before. 

And indeed, the ensuing five days were to St. George 
a period of exceptional activity. The portrait, a life-size 
one, was finished, hugely admired by the original and 
every one connected with her, and removed from the 
studio before St. George had become aware that he had 
put a single stroke to it. He had never worked like 
this before; he had handled his brush with a speed and 
a sureness of which he had never believed himself capable. 
It seemed to him he was in for a spell of inspiration of 
which he would have to make as much as possible; he 
would have to make good the many hours he had wasted 
on the sociabilities of the past month or two. It looked 
bad for the redeeming of the half promise he had given 
Secretan, but that could not be helped. 

He sorted out from his limbo of neglected things 
several which had an urgent claim to his attention — and 
then came a hitch. He had scarcely got further than 
mixing his colours when he found that the current of 
energy which had been straining to give itself vent had 
suddenly dried up at the source. He laid down the 
palette, dressed himself and went out for a walk on the 
heath, a remedy which had never failed him. And yet 
when he came back he could not conceal from himself that 
the long, brisk stroll over the breezy heights had availed 
nothing. There could be no doubt about it — the reaction 
had set in, the working fit was gone. He called for 
lunch, and over his chop meditated upon the thing. It 
was strange, but now that he reviewed the state of his 
feelings during the past few days it appeared that the 
speed y the ease with which he had achieved his task and 
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upon which he had been congratulating himself ever since, 
seemed, on the contrary, a matter for regret and self- 
reproach. What he had considered the spontaneous 
effervescing of genius now stood out simply as the steady, 
routine-like grind of the machine. He had worked so 
much because he had thought so little. The definite, 
specific task which he had to accomplish had carried him 
along by the force of its own momentum. But now that 
he was dealing with work which demanded initiative he 
found himself unable to cope with it. And presently 
something else became clear to him. He had half con- 
sciously allowed himself to be swept on by this mechanical 
rush because that was the quickest way by which he 
might get back to his leisure. 

" Get back to his leisure — what on earth for?" he asked 
himself, as he lay back in his most comfortable arm-chair, 
puffing slowly, deeply at his pipe. What excuse could 
he give himself for further idling ? The wan, moody face 
of his friend Secretan rose in his mind. Yes, that was it 
— he was conscience-stricken. He was treating Secretan 9 s 
trouble too lightly. Secretan was trustfully looking to 
him for help, for comfort in his heart-struggle, and here 
he was repaying this trust — by doing his utmost to ignore 
it. He would go back to Handon as a duty he owed 
his friend Secretan. And then he swore, not on account 
of the flake of hot ash which just then had alighted on 
his hand, but because he knew he was telling himself a 
lie. He wanted to go back to Handon, but not for the 
sake of Secretan and all the friendship between them. 
He wanted to go back because of the pale-faced girl who 
had saved him from committing a most egregious artistic 
blunder. Perhaps his sense of gratitude had been touched ; 
but he argued, moreover, and with logic, that a woman 
who had rendered him such a great negative service might 
also have it in her power to be of positive use to him. 
Not many, if any, of the women he had come across had 
seemed endowed with such potentialities, and his utili- 
tarian instinct, without which, perhaps, the true artist is 
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impossible, told him he could not afford to let her pass out 
of his radius. And further, whatever his motive, he was 
doing Secretan a kindness by returning, and there was 
no written or unwritten law by which, in benefiting others, 
one was prohibited from benefiting oneself. Secretan 
himself would be the first to admit the justice of that. 

And yet, for all the neat dove-tailing of his argument, 
St. George had a vague feeling that the tight grip, with 
which Secretan welcomed him at Handon station that 
evening, would have been more in place round his throat 
than round his hand. 



CHAPTER X 

41 Joyce, hadn't you better begin to see about your 
dresses?" asked Mrs. Horncastle the morning following 
St. George's return to Handon. 

Joyce was absently fingering the pages of one of her 
sketch albums. 

" What dresses, aunt?" she inquired in turn, keeping 
her back to Mrs. Horncastle. 

The reply-question and the manner in which it had 
been uttered were unfortunate. Mrs. Horncastle had 
come down to breakfast rather late that morning, and by 
some inadvertency, over which the scullery-maid was even 
then sorrowing amid the ashes, the coffee had been allowed 
to get cold. Cold coffee was to Mrs. Horncastle an 
outrage, an affront, which her self-respect no less than 
her digestion forbade her to swallow. It dyed her present 
mood very black. 

" I really don't know what you are thinking about, 
Joyce," she said severely. " Here we have scarcely five 
weeks to Eunice's wedding, and your indifference in the 
matter would exasperate the most inveterate old maid." 

" But, aunt, you admit yourself that it's still five 
weeks," remonstrated Joyce gently. 

" And what are five weeks for being excited when your 
dearest friend gets married? I would consider it a 
positive duty to make as much of them as possible." 

" A duty, aunt?" smiled Joyce. 

" A duty you owe to your friend," insisted Mrs. Horn- 
castle. " And for another thing, we get so few — so few 
supreme moments into our lives that it is actually sinful 
to waste any of them. There is also a third reason, but 
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I shan't mention that because it touches me personally 
and, of course, I can't expect that to have any weight 
with you." 

The remark brought forth, as Mrs. Horncastle knew it 
would, horrified expostulations from Joyce. 

" You see, my dear," explained Mrs. Horncastle after 
much urging, " it makes me feel that you consider me 
too old to consult me about the fashions in dress and 
what it would best suit you to wear, and that I belong to 
a generation that is past. I know quite well that I am 
getting old, or, I should rather say, that I am not as 
young as I was, but that is no reason why you should 
bring the f-fact home to me in so unkind a m-manner." 

Then there ensued a liberal application of handkerchief 
by Mrs. Horncastle and, of course, more horrified expostu- 
lations from Joyce. It cannot be said that the latter felt 
any violent alarm at this sudden change in her aunt's 
mood. She knew from experience that any vigorous 
exhibition of temper by Aunt Prue was followed by an 
access of weepiness and self-commiseration, and pheno- 
mena were in this instance only taking their normal course. 

But while Mrs. Horncastle was exhausting herself in 
her thousand and one reasons why she was entitled to 
consider herself the most unhappy and ill-used woman on 
the broad face of the earth, Joyce found time to ask her- 
self whether her own attitude in the matter of Eunice's 
wedding was as it should be. She had to admit that she 
found it inconsistent. She had resolved to make every 
allowance for the altered condition of things, especially in 
so far as they applied to Eunice, and yet she felt that the 
old discontent was still lurking very dose at hand, ready 
to swoop down upon her on the slightest provocation. 
She had received a letter from Eunice the day before, the 
first letter which had passed between them since Eunice's 
departure from the vicarage, now more than a week ago. 
Nor was there any attempt in the letter to palliate the 
neglect, not even the ghost of an apology. That Eunice 
was brimming over with happiness was clear. Page after 
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page she rambled on about her good fortune, not even 
hesitating to call herself the luckiest girl in creation. 
She was enthusiastic about the splendid impression " dear 
Othniel " was making on everybody — they had not yet 
hit on a suitable pet name for him, and the thing really 
seemed to be growing into a difficulty of some magnitude. 
Then on the last page, scrawled in an odd corner, was 
the announcement of the definite date of the wedding, 
and in the corner opposite, " Of course you will be one 
of the bridesmaids." Not a single allusion to the past, 
not a reference to the happy old days. Eunice lived in 
the present and ip the future, and she did not choose to 
conceal the fact. Just an ordinary, casual letter which 
was nothing more than a soliloquy on paper and which 
might perhaps have found a more suitable place in Eunice's 
private diary. Joyce felt the humiliation of being reduced 
to the level of a note-book. If she had any consolation 
it was that she had refrained from sending the letter, full 
of impassioned heartbreak, which she had scribbled im- 
mediately on returning home after seeing Eunice off at 
the railway station, which letter, however, something had 
urged her to tear up at the very mouth of the pillar-box. 
How Eunice would have stared ! She might have taken it 
as a joke, or — Joyce shuddered — she might even have read 
it to " dear Othniel " ! 

Mrs. Horncastle was just regaining her composure 
when a loud ring, shrilling through the house, once more 
unsettled her. 

" For goodness* sake, Joyce, don't let anybody see me 
like this," she cried, frantically gathering her morning 
wrapper about her. 

Joyce had sprung to her feet and stood debating whether 
or not to answer the summons herself. Her thoughts 
turned suddenly to Jane Hillary, although she knew that 
any, even the most urgent, message from or concerning 
her would most likely be delivered at the kitchen door. 
It was with a strong sense of relief that she presently 
recognized the voice of the caller. 
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" Mr. Secretan," she said, turning to her aunt. 

"Oh dear! oh dear! and look at the state I'm in," 
began Mrs. Horncastle once more, to be interrupted by the 
entrance of the maid, who confirmed the news of Mr. 
Secretan 's arrival and added that he was accompanied by 
another gentleman, the same who had been there last 
week. She had shown them bofh into the drawing-room. 

Joyce gave an instinctive little tug at her neck-band 
and turned to follow the maid. 

" And don't forget, Joyce," whispered Mrs. Horncastle 
hoarsely, " as soon as you get into the room, stand with 
your back to the door so that I can whisk past safely — 
they might want to step out into the hall — one can't be 
too careful of accidents — something like that happened to 
me once before when — and, Joyce, do you hear? — don't 
on any account let them go before I'm down again." 

Joyce was still smiling, as she entered the drawing- 
room, at the nature of her aunt's instructions, which she 
honoured by closing the door securely behind her. 

" Father is out and aunt will be down presently," she 
added to her exchange of greetings. 

" I know this is a most unorthodox hour for calling," 
said Secretan. "But the fault is St. George's." 

"Entirely and absolutely," agreed the latter. "Only 
that, Miss Mansergh, what seems the breach of one rule 
of etiquette is really the observance of another." 

" That sounds like a riddle," said Joyce, smiling at the 
two men. 

" It does, and here's the answer. The day after I 
left, Mrs. Horncastle, you and your father called at 
Secretan 's. From what your aunt let fall on the occasion 
I understood the visit was specially intended for me." 

" Mr. Secretan explained that you had been called to 
London by urgent business," said Joyce. 

" True, that may do so far as the explanation is con- 
cerned, but I nevertheless owe you an apology for not 
having been there to receive you." 

" Surely no apology is needed, Mr. St. George." 
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" I told him so," interjected Secretan. 

" Despite and notwithstanding which I ventured to act 
according to my own view of the matter," retorted St. 
George. 

" Ah, I remember now ! you have a social conscience," 
said Joyce. 

"And that is why I feel it so keenly that so many 
obstacles should be thrown in my path when I wish to 
retrieve my trespass." 

" You had better say you forgive him, or we'll never 
be done with him," advised Secretan. 

So the talk flowed on, lightly drifting from one topic 
to another, and before it could cast anchor on any par- 
ticular point, Mrs. Horncastle bore into the room, whirl- 
wind-like and voluminous. Her first objective, however, 
contrary to Joyce's expectation, was Mr. Secretan. The 
summer church bazaar was taking place in a fortnight — . 
the date had been definitely fixed at last night's Dorcas 
meeting — and Mrs. Horncastle always made hay while the 
sun shone. Under cover of her high-pitched accents St. 
George addressed himself to Joyce. He did it with bated 
voice, and a curious eagerness which almost made it 
appear to Joyce that he had been waiting for the 
opportunity. 

" I knew, of course, Miss Mansergh, that you wouldn't 
believe the nonsensical plea I gave for calling so early. 
But I really did have a motive." 

She looked at him, not knowing whether he was still 
continuing his flippant manner or not. He seemed to 
notice her doubt, for he continued of his own accord — 

" You may remember, Miss Mansergh, the last time 
I had the pleasure of conversing with you I asked you 
to let me see some of your sketches. You promised 
you would next time I called. Well, this is next time, 
isn't it?" 

" But would you really care to?" 

" Care to? I feel a most burning curiosity to see them. " 

His manifest anxiety startled her, made her cautious. 
6 
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44 But why this curiosity?" 

He hesitated a little. He was evidently choosing his 
words very carefully. 

44 You will also perhaps remember, Miss Mansergh, 
that on the same occasion you made certain comments on 
a certain projected work of mine." 

44 I told you at the time that it was rude of me." 
44 I told you at the time that you had put me under a 
great obligation," he corrected her. " But it was only 
later on, when I came to look more deeply into the matter, 
that I found out how much I was actually in your debt." 
"That's very kind of you," she murmured. 
"And I was anxious to see, Miss Mansergh, how far 
you would succeed in giving this undoubted artistic 
instinct of yours an expression of your own. There's the 
whole thing." 

44 Very well, then," she said, getting up instantly. 
44 My sketches are in the dining-room. Will you come 
with me?" 

He rose with alacrity. Joyce explained their errand to 
Mrs. Horncastle, who sanctioned it with a benign smile. 
44 I prefer to hear what you have to say without wit- 
nesses," said Joyce, smiling to St. George. 
44 Quite so, quite so," he replied gravely. 
Joyce went to the writing-table in the corner and from 
the centre drawer produced a little pile of pencil sketches, 
neatly ribboned together, untied and spread them out in 
front of St. George without a word. As silently he took 
them up one by one, casting a more or less attentive eye 
over each. Then, when he had got through the whole 
batch — there were 'a dozen or so — he toyed a little with 
the last and then, with a quiet smile on his face, said — 

44 Miss Mansergh, I suppose I must tell you the truth, 
and, well, I'm rather disappointed." 

44 I told you you would be," she answered simply. 
44 And it only increases my regret at my verdict to see 
the resigned way in which you take it," he went on. 
41 Shall I give you my reasons?" 
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" That is the least you can do," she said, smiling. 

" Well, the chief fault that strikes me about your work 
is that it lacks a sense of perspective. Now look here, 
for instance " — he took up one of the sketches at random 
— " this tree seems to be growing out of the gable of the 
farm-house. Now there may be such a phenomenon in 
nature — we have all heard of the hanging orchards of 
Semiramis — but it doesn't seem quite admissible in art. 
I presume you didn't intend this sketch as a faithful repre- 
sentation of a botanical freak, but as an optical illusion, 
which is what all pictures must resolve themselves into 
after all. And as such your sketch falls a little short, 
doesn't it?" 

She was not quite sure what front to present to his 
blending of seriousness and banter, but she answered with 
a tinge of obstinacy in her voice — 

" I told you I don't think much of them myself." 

" Oh, come, come, Miss Mansergh ! you mustn't take 
your chastisement as humbly as all that. As it is you 
leave me no choice but to eschew the dark side of the 
question and at once proceed to the brighter." 

" Is there a brighter?" she asked, with a swift look at 
him. 

" Why, decidedly there is. The fault I pointed out, as 
well as one or two others I might have gone on to mention, 
simply fall under the heading of technique. But your 
shortcomings in that respect cannot conceal your posses- 
sion of poetic fancy, your knack for extracting the kernel 
of the ideal from the husk of the commonplace, your 
instinct for hitting on the essential and the correct. But 
of that, of course, I had proof long before I saw a line 
of your drawings." 

He paused, and she furnished herself with an excuse 
for not replying by busying herself with collecting the 
loose sheets, which had got scattered all over the table, 
and tying them up again with the pink ribbon. He 
watched her with a look which, if she had noticed it, 
would have told her that he was struggling with some 
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resolve or other. And presently, when he saw that she 
made no effort to resume the conversation, he broke out — 

44 Miss Mansergh, may I make a suggestion to you?" 

44 And that is?" 

44 That you should permit me to give you a lesson or 
two." 

For a little while she was staggered. Then she said 
impulsively — 

44 Oh no, Mr. St. George! you mustn't waste your 
time like that." 

44 1 assure you I wouldn't look on it as a waste of 
time," he asseverated. 44 The artistic temperament is 
professedly selfish, but not so selfish as to think that it 
is only employing itself usefully in generating good work 
of its own. It's quite as usefully occupied when it is 
cultivating good work in others — provided, of course, 
there are possibilities. There certainly are in you. And 
then for another thing, I'm likely to be making a stay 
in Handon for a few weeks now, and I don't propose to 
start my magnum opus till I get back to town. And so 
I may as well improve the shining hour by — improving 
your technique. What do you say?" 

Keenly he watched her for a few moments whilst she 
was almost visibly revolving the idea in her mind. Then 
he added — 

44 Perhaps you would prefer to think it over by your- 
self." 

44 1 have thought it over," she replied. 44 1 gratefully 
accept your offer." 

44 Ah, good !" he exclaimed gleefully. 44 When do you 
want your first lesson? And that reminds me — Secretan 
is going to suggest to your aunt and yourself an outing 
to the Roman Villa this afternoon. We may as well 
begin then. There's no time like the present, eh?" 

Then they returned to the drawing-room to ratify the 
project. But all the morning Joyce kept iterating to 
herself the steps by which she had arrived at her decision 
to accept St. George as her teacher. In reality she was 
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quite indifferent whether she sketched well or badly. It 
had never fired her ambition, she had never hoped to rise 
above the level of the amateur. She was not even 
flattered by St. George's encouragement. But she felt 
that the rational exercise of what little talent she pos- 
sessed would help to divert her thoughts from the nagging 
memory of Eunice's neglect. She knew there were other 
means of doing that. The voice of misery, the groan of 
sickness, were never altogether silent in the parish. She 
was already doing a great deal to hush them ; she might 
do more. But what use would that be? She herself was 
ailing, in soul, at least ; she herself wanted healing, com- 
forting. The wretchedness of others would be but the 
mirror in which she saw her own reflected. She had the 
right to be selfish for once. This new work, although 
it was nothing more than play, would take up that portion 
of her mind which had previously belonged to Eunice. 
It was nothing but play, and yet, one could put such a 
great deal of conscientiousness into one's play ! And 
here, in the nick of time, had come this man and had 
offered to teach her how to do it. And she had accepted 
his offer. 

" There is no time like the present," he had said. 

" No time like the present!" she echoed bitterly. 

But then, what did he know about the glad, irrevocable 
past, the happy old days — and Eunice? 
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CHAPTER XI 

The weeks sped by — one, two, three, four of them. The 
summer grew into a golden glory, an unprecedented, hal- 
cyon summer, with day after day of unspecked, pellucid 
sky, of happily-crooning seas, of hills and valleys flaunting 
their garb of dazzling verdure with a defiant glee. And 
through it all murmured the gracious, benignant ocean 
breeze, kissing the sun upon its broad forehead and tem- 
pering its fierce radiance into a smiling, lazily-brooding 
splendour. A halcyon summer indeed. 

Favoured thus by conditions of weather, Joyce and St. 
George had been very regular in their sketching excur- 
sions. Scarcely a day passed but, with camp-stool and 
canvas or sketch-book, they were to be found at one of 
the many beauty-spots of the island, accompanied some- 
times by Mrs. Horncastle, occasionally by the vicar, rarely 
by Secretan, and frequently alone. Joyce could not tell 
whether she was making progress, but St. George said 
she was, and he, thought Joyce, ought to know. 

Still, if Joyce was unable to place the exact value on her 
own talents, she found ample opportunity of obtaining 
a more accurate impression of those of her instructor. She 
had seen enough of his work in the paintings owned by 
Secretan to show her the full greatness of St. George as 
an artist. But it seemed to her that she could not have 
paid him all the recognition due to his genius, because it 
was only now, when she was being vouchsafed a glimpse 
into the methods by which he gained his effects, that the 
full extent of it was revealed to her. She saw the master 
more clearly in the detail than in the whole, more clearly 
in the analysis than in the composition. She was amazed 
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at the minute conscientiousness which ruthlessly tracked 
the flimsiest and most venial fault to earth, at the ever- 
readiness of resource, hinting at an inexhaustible fecundity 
of idea, at the infallible touch which suggested the one 
and only possible stroke, and almost gave her some con- 
ception of the inevitableness of fate. But what astonished 
her most, and the wonder of it was to her strangely 
pleasurable, was that he put all these great gifts so un- 
grudgingly at her service. He was watching her amateur- 
ish efforts with the same jealously-critical eye which, no 
doubt, he bestowed on his own creations. He seemed 
mortally in earnest, and Joyce was unfeignedly grateful. 
Nevertheless, she was dimly conscious of the anomaly that, 
although she had taken full stock of his individuality as an 
artist, the man himself had remained to her an utter 
stranger. And she never got further than that; never, 
for instance, as far as to wonder whether or not she felt 
inclined to improve the acquaintance. 

She had written to Eunice that she could not accept her 
invitation to act as bridesmaid. She would come to the 
wedding as just one guest out of many. Mrs. Horncastle 
had stormed, and had drawn disparaging comparisons be- 
tween the girlhood of the day and the girlhood of her time, 
with special reference to the shallowness of latter-day * 
friendships. But Joyce had remained firm, and had pre- 
ferred to be set down as a monster of eccentricity rather 
than enter into an explanation. As to what her reasons 
were, Joyce was divided in her own mind. Perhaps it was 
pique at Eunice's offhand manner, which her subsequent 
letters had done little to remedy. Perhaps it was that her 
course of instruction under St. George left her no time for 
the intricacies of bridal costumes. More probably it was 
neither the one nor the other. The true cause, Joyce sur- 
mised, was her desire to commence her crusade against the 
subtle influence emanating from Eunice, and which, Joyce 
was beginning to admit, was blurring, if not altogether 
distorting, her view of life. It had dawned upon her that 
there was something false, something abnormal, she could 
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almost have said unnatural, in this attitude of her mind and 
heart towards one of her own sex. There was, perhaps, 
even a ludicrous side to it, and she wished she could see it, 
because she knew there is nothing like ridicule to kill— or 
to cure. At any rate, here she was making her first stand. 
It was the very first time that she had refused Eunice 
anything. 

It was the day before Joyce and Mrs. Horncastle were 
to start for Berkshire. The vicar had declined, pleading 
stress of parochial duties. Joyce and St. George were 
walking back towards the town along the cliff road through 
the sinking afternoon. St. George did most of the talking. 
He was fluent in praise of Joyce's work during the last few 
days, congratulating both her and himself on her rapid 
improvement. Joyce listened silently, smiling her pleasure, 
and only now and then interrupting him with a word, a 
gesture of deprecation. So they came in sight of the 
Hillary cottage, which reminded Joyce that she owed Jane 
a visit of farewell. She had intended delaying it till next 
morning, but, on second thoughts, that seemed to her 
very inadvisable, because Aunt Prue would be sure to be 
wanting her at momentary beck and call. It would be 
Joyce here and Joyce there, and if Joyce should happen to 
be elsewhere it would mean a train journey all sulks and 
bad temper right through to Berkshire, and Joyce did not 
feel equal to that. She stopped suddenly and turned to 
St. George, interrupting a glowing period. 

" I am afraid I must say good-bye here, Mr. St. 
George." 

" Why?" he asked, taken aback. 

" I have to pay a call." And she pointed in the direc- 
tion of the cottage. 

" Ah, your little consumptive." 

She nodded assent. 

He looked at his watch. " Will you allow me to point 
out to you, Miss Mansergh, that it is now five minutes 
past six, and that you are due back home for dinner at 
seven? Of course," he added smilingly, " don't think I 
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want to dictate to you, but your aunt may hold me 
responsible if you are late, and — ah, well, you under- 
stand.' * 

" You are quite right to safeguard yourself," she said, 
smiling back at him; "but there's a clear half-hour yet, 
isn't there? And that will have to do for Jane this time." 

" It will do equally well for me." 

"What do you mean?" 

" I can wait for you here that little while." 

" Oh no, Mr. St. George." 

" Oh yes, Miss Mansergh," he mimicked her. " I shall 
make myself comfortable on this knoll, smoke a pipe or 
two, and keep a Cerberus eye on the flight of time." 

She made an indefinite gesture, half of reluctance, half 
of compliance, and walked swiftly towards the cottage. 
She had no sooner set foot in the room when she came to 
an abrupt stop, and at the same moment her heart seemed 
to cease beating. From out the depth of the invalid's chair 
a face, drawn, sharp-angled, the greyness of death upon it, 
stared at her with stony eyes. She had seen Jane last but 
two days ago, and there had then been nothing in her looks 
or demeanour to presage the approach of so terrible a 
change. The stony eyes tried piteously to soften when 
they saw the visitor, but the attempt, so manifest, was 
vain. 

" No need to ask me how I feel to-day, eh, Miss Joyce? 
Dessay you can see for yourself." 

The next instant Joyce was by her side, her hand, soft 
and gentle, on the grey forehead. 

" My poor child, what has happened?" She was too 
unnerved to make even a pretence at comforting. 

Jane struggled with something in her chest and then 
found breath. 

" Everything's happened, Miss Joyce. 'Course, you 
knew all along, but you kept dark out o' pity. And 
yesterday, that was Sunday, mother bounces in, and she 
had seen him and her walking out o' church, and the ring 
all sparklin' on her finger — my Dicky boy; and now he's 
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gone and got married, and I'm so glad — I'm so glad 
I'm a-goin* to die." 

Joyce's heart heaved right into her mouth at Mrs. Hil- 
lary's brutal thoughtlessness. It was murder, if murder 
ever was. Silently she continued to stroke the grey 
forehead. 

Jane's lips moved. Joyce had to bend close to catch 
the words — rambling, incoherent words, the echoes of 
torturing thoughts — 

" Alice Brand — I knew it was her he was after; and now 
she's Mrs. Dicky Hall," and so on, and so on. Then she 
sat up suddenly. 

" I say, Miss Joyce." 

" Yes, Jane dear?" 

" I hope as they'll put plenty of earth on me." 

"Jane!" 

" Know for why, Miss Joyce?" went on the invalid, not 
heeding her listener's horror; " because I don't want to be 
able to get out and haunt 'em. I might catch 'em kissing 
each other. Now you're clever at most things, Miss Joyce. 
Supposin' they puts on just a handful too little — think it 
hurts a ghost to see anything it wouldn't like to see in the 
body?" 

Joyce started up. " Jane, I can't stop with you very 
long to-day, but I'll go at once if you keep on talking so 
cruelly. Of course, the news must have upset you, but you 
mustn't take it so badly. I know of cases," she prevari- 
cated, " where this sort of thing has given the patient a 
turn for the better." 

" It give me a turn for the better, Miss Joyce. It'll 
make me die quicker." 

What could Joyce do but clasp her hands in mute 
anguish? 

A minute or two passed like that, and then Jane sud- 
denly raised her face to Joyce with a strangely cunning 
look. 

" I've seen him with you, Miss Joyce— don't you fear," 
she said softly. 
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" Seen whom?" asked Joyce, bewildered. 

* * Your young man, in course — who should I mean ? Saw 
him last week. You and him was walkin* along the cliffs 
on high there, and all at once I reconnize your laugh, and 
I drags myself to the window in the back kitchen — you 
can get a good peep o' the hills from there. And it was 
you and him right enough. Didn't I say as it would 
come?" 

Joyce felt herself flushing crimson, and her hands 
clenched. But the shock was only momentary. The next 
instant she laughed gently but genuinely. 

" You silly child ! That was Mr. St. George, the great 
painter. All the world knows him. He is helping me to 
paint pictures a little better than I do." 

" For money?" came Jane's question quickly. 

Joyce's subdued mirth did not abate. 

" No, I could never afford to pay him if it was for 
money." 

"Then it's for love, Miss Joyce," said Jane dogmatic- 
ally. ' ' Nobody never does nothing in this world 'cept for 
money or for love." She gulped down something, and 
then went on wearily, " I got that from my Dicky. He 
saw me one day on the beach — years and years agone — 
on the beach, tuggin' the fishin' boat high and dry, and up 
he comes and says, ' Let's gi' you a hand, gel.' ' 'Tain't 
no payin' job this,' says I. Says he, ' Who wants to be 
paid?* That's how it all begun. And now it's all over, 
Miss Joyce — all over." 

Joyce took the rocking, moaning girl into her arms and 
held her there till she hushed again. Jane gently loosened 
herself and said, half wistfully, half peremptorily — 

" You've got to go now. You said as you couldn't stay 
long, and you never tell lies." 

Joyce rose mechanically. Never had she felt so reluctant 
to leave Jane. Still, on the other hand, that was but 
natural; she was not going to see Jane for some little 
time. She told her so. 

Jane nodded intelligently. " Yes, Miss Eunice's wed- 
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din*. And when you go to London you won't forget 
about Hetty, you won't, Miss Joyce, will you?" 

" No, I won't forget about Hetty. Good-bye, Jane." 

" Good-bye, Miss Joyce." 

It was their usual formula of leave-taking. Joyce had 
adhered to it right through, because anything more demon- 
strative might have reminded Jane unnecessarily of her 
precarious state. To-day she curtailed it still more, be- 
cause to-day there seemed more necessity than ever for 
dissembling the truth. Yet she hesitated for a moment at 
the door, debating with herself whether she should go 
back for a little while to give some casual sign of the 
infinite compassion with which her heart overflowed. And 
then, feeling the uselessness of it, she turned resolutely 
away — only to run straight into the arms of Mrs. Hillary. 

Joyce chafed, not so much at the delay as at having to 
hold polite converse with the odious woman. She had 
made up her mind to treat Mrs. Hillary in a most concili- 
atory spirit, for Jane's sake. For Joyce had a horrible 
suspicion, although there never was so much as a murmur 
from Jane to confirm it, that Mrs. Hillary regarded her 
sore-stricken child all the time as nothing better than an 
impostor. To-day, however, Mrs. Hillary was distinctly 
in a more believing mood, for she immediately confided to 
Joyce that she had come to the conclusion that there might 
be something really wrong with Jane after all. How had 
she found out? Well, since the last two days Jane had 
taken nothing except half-a-cup of milk ; she could swear 
to that, and her oath was not a thing to be made light 
of. Still, Miss Joyce was not to run away with the idea 
that Jane's taking no food implied any saving or lightening 
of the financial burdens of the household. The three boy 
brats were making up for it. They were shooting up like 
hop-poles, and their bellies were lengthening proportion- 
ately, and even the extra quartern loaf a week seemed only 
a farce. And she had such a shock the other day. Did 
Miss Joyce see that weal over her eye? That's what the 
eldest one had given her. She had clouted him, and he— 
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well, he had just clouted her back. The pity was that they 
had not been born girls, for then they would all, in due 
time, have run away and gone to the devil like Hetty. 
And now, to crown all, Jane was perhaps going to commit 
the indiscretion of dying, and she hadn't a stitch of black 
to her body, and the neighbours — spiteful things they were 
— would no doubt remark to each other that she had 
not loved her poor daughter as a mother should. So 
whichever way she looked, there was trouble looming 
ahead. If at least James would get drowned, then she 
could go on the parish and sit picking her teeth all day 
long. And would Miss Joyce excuse her, because " them 
blessed nets wanted mendm'," as usual. 



CHAPTER XII 

Thankfully Joyce made her escape. It must be very 
late now, she thought. The two minutes during which 
Mrs. Hillary had detained her had seemed long out of all 
proportion — it seemed quite a long while since she had left 
St. George to wait for her. And during that time a change 
seemed to have been worked in her mind, putting quite a 
different aspect on things. Her meeting with St. George 
had left off being the result of a simple, ordinary arrange- 
ment; it had taken to itself something of the nature of an 
assignation. There seemed a hateful ring about the word. 
She had to admit, however, that there was nothing in 
St. George's attitude to accentuate her feeling. There he 
sat in a pose of easy unconcern, his back to the direction 
from which he knew she would come, his pipe emitting 
lazy, leisurely whiffs of smoke. Joyce felt a short access 
of mirth, which was speedily followed by one of con- 
trition. Poor little Jane — it was a shame to laugh at her, 
however absurd her notion of things might be. She had 
nothing else to do all the time but to build castles in 
Spain, and now that her own had come crashing to the 
ground, she was building them for others. It passed 
the time just as well, and did nobody any harm. 

" Have I overstayed myself?" asked Joyce. 

" I really can't say," he replied, his hand straying 
slowly to his watch. " Oh, not much— only five minutes 
or so." 

"lam glad I shall be back early," she said. " I want 
to get dinner over. Aunt and I will have a lot to do this 
evening." 

" Yes, I suppose you'll be very busy," he agreed, with 
a tinge of disappointment in his voice. 

94 
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They were walking on rapidly, Joyce retailing to him 
her fears and hopes concerning Jane, he listening sym- 
pathetically. Their rdles seemed to have become strangely 
reversed during the half-hour of their separation. 

They stopped at the garden entrance to the vicarage. 

" You expect to be away four or five days?" he said. 

"About that." 

" Well, don't make it longer, if you can help it." 

She looked at him in surprise. He saw the look, and 
faced it steadily. 

" I mean because we are getting on so famously with our 
studies," he explained. " It wouldn't be advisable to in- 
terrupt them for any length of time just now, when, so 
to say, you are in a fair way of turning the corner." 

She smiled pensively, but made no reply. 

"What does that smile mean?" he asked, almost 
brusquely. 

41 That charity begins at home, Mr. St. George." 

" I don't understand." His tone was perhaps even more 
brusque. 

" I am very much obliged to you for the trouble you 
have been taking with me," she said, " but I can't help 
thinking of the terrible amount of time you have lost. 
Why, to my knowledge you haven't done a stroke of work 
for nearly five weeks." 

" Perhaps you may trust me to settle that with myself," 
he replied gravely. " How do you know that my idling 
may not be in the economy of my method of work?" 

"Asa matter of fact I don't know, and it's very good 
of you to let me off so lightly for interfering. But — well, 
there's your Godiva. What is to become of her? You 
see, I'm nearly as much interested in her as you." 

" Yes," he said simply. 

" So when are you going to begin? Haven't you found 
the model?" 

" No, nor the mood. But seeing that you are part pro- 
prietor of the idea of the picture, Miss Mansergh, you are 
perfectly entitled to an explanation. I caft't start yet. I 
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have a most momentous crisis in my life before me, and 
it will be impossible for me to do anything at all till I 
have passed it." 

Of course she did not ask him what he meant, nor had 
she the vaguest shadow of a notion what he could mean. 
True, the remark surprised her greatly, because their talk 
had always been so strictly impersonal, and this was the 
first instance of a departure from custom. She did not 
even feel in the least inquisitive about his meaning, but it 
suddenly struck her that, even if she felt so inclined, she 
would not know where to begin her conjectures. 

" Very good, then," she said. " You must do as you 
think fit." 

" Au reioir" he said slowly. 

" Au revoir>" she replied. 

He turned from her with a look which she had never 
seen on his face before. Quite right, he did have the air 
of a man who had the crisis of his life in front of him. 
She wondered she had not noticed it earlier in the after- 
noon — no doubt it had been there all the time. She also 
wondered — she nearly went so far as to wish — if she could 
help him. 

The same evening St. George wrote a letter to Larminie, 
fixing an appointment with him for the next day but one. 
He sent it to the Fleet Street coffee-house which Larminie 
had mentioned to him last time as his most likely haunt 
during his periods of obscuration. 



CHAPTER XIII 

It was in answer to this summons that Larminie 
knocked at the " Oak Tree " studio at five minutes to one. 
Mrs. Roach opened, her face suffused with a flush of 
pleasure as she saw who the arrival was. 

" Oh, I'm so glad to " she began. 

" Stow your rot, old smirk-face. What have you got 
for lunch?" 

"Lawks, sir!" 

" Never heard of the dish. What else?" 

" You do fluster me so, sir," gasped poor Mrs. Roach, 
who, however, enjoyed nothing so much as to be bullied 
by Larminie. 

"That's not what I want to know," said the latter. 
" Out with it— what's for lunch?" 

" Well, sir, in the first place there's salmon with may- 
and-nay sauce " 

"That sounds more like it. Proceed." 

St. George appeared at the side door of the ante- 
chamber. 

"I'm surprised at you, Larminie," he said with mock 
severity. " Have you yet to learn that three-quarters the 
pleasures of life consist in the uncertainty of anticipa- 
tion?" 

" That may apply to people who have had their antici- 
pations occasionally realized," replied Larminie gruffly. 
" I can't afford to take anything on trust. You were 
saying, Roach?" 

" I was a-sayin', sir, as there was s " 

" Cinders, Larminie," broke in St. George, taking the 
other by the arm; " at least that will be the menu if you 
keep Mrs. Roach talking here any longer. Besides, we'll 
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settle the matter by asking Mrs. Roach to dish up at once. 
Feel peckish ?" 

" A little. I forgot to have my breakfast. I'm getting 
awfully absent-minded.' ' 

He followed his host in and, without ceremony, sat 
down at the elegantly appointed table. 

" So you've been gallivanting about down by the 
briny," he said. 

" I have," was the curt reply. " And you?" 

" Been keeping up London's reputation for stewing," 
replied Larminie, ostentatiously mopping his forehead 
with a silk handkerchief which had seen better days. 
" Snakes alive, this is a witches' cauldron. Did you 
bring me any message from the waves?" 

" Yes, they said they felt pretty cool, thank you," 
laughed St. George. 

" I believe them. They've never tried their hand at 
journalism, I presume. Fancy having to be first on the 
spot in this weather. St. George, take my word for it, 
the end of the world is near. It will pop off one of these 
fine days by spontaneous combustion resulting from the 
heat of journalistic competition." 

" By Jove, and won't there be a scramble to get the 
news first into the other world," jested St. George. 

" It'll be great fun, no doubt. Still, I don't mind. 
That's the only place where a fellow will have a chance 
of being impartially subedited." 

"H'm; I don't suppose many of us will like that, 
Larry." 

" No. There'll be too much blue pencil." 

" Well, that's a new notion of the Vision of Judgment, 
and not quite so gruesome as some others I know of. 
Still, however much we may be gone to-morrow, we are 
here to-day. How about yourself?" 

" I have to report that my relations at home and 
abroad are much the same as ever, only more so, if you 
know what that means. If not you can guess." 
That's bad." 
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" Don't say that. Things are never bad till they're 
worse." 

"Oh, Larry — it's sickening." 

" But unfortunately not killing. Here's an opportunity 
for your good Christian. He'll turn his eyes up to heaven 
and say, ' Notice the goodness of Providence. The more 
it makes your life a misery, the more strength it gives 
you to endure. Good old Providence.' And, really, St. 
George, I don't know if he isn't right. I've surprised 
myself lately once or twice meditating on the mysteries of 
cause and effect, and last Sunday but one I strayed into 
a church and I didn't laugh once while the parson was 
preaching. I was half afraid it was because I'd forgot- 
ten how to laugh, but I was speedily reassured. I walked 
home, feeling queerly soft about the vitals and fingering 
certain words cautiously on the tip of my tongue — you 
see I'd got rather disused to calling her ' Flo, dear,' — . 
and when I got home, there's ' Flo, dear,' entertaining 
a tea-party. It wasn't tea, because it smelled stronger, 
and it wasn't a party because it was only a gathering of 
one, and I was evidently not expected." 

" What happened?" 

" Nothing much. The gathering of one introduced 
himself as a plain clothes police constable, and informed 
me that if I felt inclined to make any unpleasantness it 
was fully prepared for the emergency. There had been 
a row between the missis and me, and he, attracted by 
the commotion, had turned up just in time to prevent me 
cutting her throat. ' Flo, dear,' chimed in with saying 
that if any witnesses were required she would take it upon 
herself to whip up a dozen in half-an-hour. " 

" But, man alive, what did you do?" shouted St. 
George. 

" I took stock of the constable, estimated him at six 
foot two, went out and had a good laugh. That's how 
I found out I hadn't forgotten to laugh. It was a great 
comfort to me." 

"You laughed?" 



< 
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" Hang it all, man, don't make such a rumpus about 
it. Mustn't one acknowledge a good joke just because it 
happens to be against yourself ?" 

St. George was silent an instant. Then he looked 
pointedly at his guest. 

" Isn't this your opportunity?" he asked. 

Larminie shook his head. 

" I haven't got sufficient evidence up to the present, 
and she'll be too deuced careful for the future. You see, 
my dear fellow, she doesn't want a break-up. The life 
suits her. I bring home as much as she wants, and she 
can lady it over the neighbours — the neighbours, bless 
'em — who have to supplement their husbands' income by 
an occasional day at sack-stitching. But it doesn't 
matter." 

f< What doesn't?" 

" Well, she doesn't. I've got her off my conscience at 
last. I don't mind admitting that your lecture last time 
on — what was it? — intelligent concession wormed itself 
into my inside and went about nibbling away at my inners. 
Now that's knocked on the head. The courts needn't 
interfere. I have pronounced my own ' decree nisi. ' At 
least, it serves the same purpose and doesn't create a 
scandal. I wonder, though, how much I might have 
made by hawking round copy about my own divorce pro- 
ceedings. And now we'll stop this caterwauling, and 

Where's that Roach, confound her?" 

" Comin', sir, comin'," cooed Mrs. Roach, tripping in. 
" I was only makin' fresh lemon squash." 

" Then let's have it and don't talk so much about it," 
growled Larminie. 

" But I wasn't " 

" Roach !" shouted Larminie. 

" Just a little quicker, please, Mrs. Roach," added St. 
George apologetically. 

After some more shouting from Larminie and some 
more apologizing from St. George, lunch at last made its 
appearance on the table. From the manner in which 
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Larminie applied himself to it, it seemed that not only 
had he forgotten his breakfast that morning but his 
supper the night before. St. George, however, picked 
his way through the dishes in leisurely preoccupation. 
For both reasons the meal was but scantily seasoned with 
talk. Besides, Mrs. Roach kept oscillating between the 
kitchen and the room, making a running commentary — 
so far as Mrs. Roach could be said to run — on each course 
as it came up, and suggesting the formula in which she 
would like their approval to be couched. But as it really 
was an excellent lunch neither of the men minded her. 

" Cigar ?" asked St. George. 

Larminie took one, lit it, and threw himself torpidly 
on the couch. Mrs. Roach regarded him with exuding 
pride. This was her work, and there was none who could 
snatch the glory of it from her. 

The table had been cleared, the coffee had come in, and 
the two men were once more alone. St. George blew a 
mighty puff. 

" I suppose you guess I had a special reason for com- 
ing up to town," he said, looking past Larminie. 

" I hope you had — for your sanity's sake." 

There was a pause, after which St. George remarked — 

" You remember meeting Secretan here last time." 

" Yes, he also had come up to town for a special 
reason." 

" Well, his reason is my reason." 

"Oh?" said Larminie, looking a trifle less torpid. 

" I'm in a hole, Larry." 

"There's only one hole a man can't get out of, and 
that's when he's dead, so it doesn't count. Cheer up — I 
mean, fire away." 

" You remember making an absurd suggestion to 
Secretan. He took it seriously and insisted on my put- 
ting it into effect. I compromised the absurdity of it by 
agreeing to go and stay with him a week or two. Larry, 
I've been there all the time, and I want to go back." 

" Well, go, if the girl's worth it." 
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" That's not the point. What about Secretan?" 

" H'm," reflected Larminie. "A delicate question of 
ethics. It does seem a little complicated.' * 

" I had got as far as that myself. I want you to get 
me a bit further." 

" You certainly have a right to claim that. Apparently 
I'm responsible for the mess. You see what an unlucky 
cuss I am. I can't even make a joke without some one 
coming to grief over it. Have you put the case to 
Secretan himself?" 

" No. Not even given him a hint. I don't know 
whether he suspects. We have scarcely ever mentioned 
her name when by ourselves." 

"What does she say?" Larminie continued his cross- 
examination. 

" Nothing. There has been no occasion for her to say 
anything. I tell you, Larry, never has man's pride had 
such a fall. To have known a woman for six weeks, to 
have been continually in her society — we went sketching 
together almost every day — and not even to have dis- 
covered whether she doesn't care a straw for you or is 
simply a finished coquette !" 

" But hang it all, man, on your own showing you 
haven't given yourself a free hand." 

"That's true," said St. George, heaving a deep sigh 
as of relief. " I haven't been able to let myself go. And 
that brings us back to the crux of the whole matter." 

"Which is Secretan." 

"Which is Secretan," echoed St. George. 

" Well, St. George, there's only one way." 

" I wish to goodness there was." 

" You asked for my one way, remember. Sunk as 
I am in the quagmire of cynical irresponsibility, I'm not 
so far gone as to deny that there 4 are such things as 
duties and obligations. But there are also occasions when 
a man has to be protected against himself. You are 
evidently inclined to behave quixotically in this affair. 
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You have allowed the thought of Secretan to stand in your 
way all this time. Now if you're really serious about the 
girl " 

He paused inquiringly, and St. George answered with 
a nod. 

" Considering your happiness is at stake, Secretan must 
go to the wall. You say you aren't sure of the girl. 
Make sure. You can't go about in the dark banging your 
forehead against corners. If she says yes — well, an 
accomplished fact is its own justification. If it's no, 
Secretan need never be told." 

" If she says no," repeated St. George under his breath. 

Larminie's tone became very gentle. " That's obviously 
your look-out. The case as it stands before me is your- 
self and Secretan, not yourself and the girl. And what 
concerns her — well, all things being equal, a man can't 
complain of missing his mark before he has shot his bolt, 
can he?" 

St. George had risen and was walking feverishly up 
and down the room. 

"It sounds all right," he said, "but there's a flaw 
somewhere." 

Larminie rose too. " The flaw's in yourself," he said. 
•' You want to commit a blunder against yourself so as 
to make yourself out correct towards others. It doesn't 
pay, that sort of honesty. If the world had adopted it 
for its policy we should still have been antediluvians. 
Not that, speaking from a strictly personal view, that 
would not have *been preferable. In those days the 
chances for the summary extinction of the individual 
simply went begging. But I must uphold the general 
principle. Mankind has to forge ahead. It's a hard, 
rough road, and you can't do it in felt slippers. Hob- 
nail boots is the thing — plenty of hobnails. Somebody's 
got to be bowled over and trodden on — can't be helped. 
If anything I ought to preach the opposite. I'm one 
of the bowled-overs, if ever there was one. But I ignore 
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myself, as the true philosopher should — for the credit 
of the general principle." 

" That, however, does not dispose of my own personal 
view," said St. George gloomily. 

" It ought to. To consider the other man would be a 
retrograde move. You'll be sliding back in your own 
self-esteem. For a while, no doubt, you would feel very 
holy and righteous, and then the cursing would begin. 
Where there is a choice between wronging yourself and 
wronging the other man, always and invariably let it be 
the other man. You'll find it easier to get the other man J 

to forgive you than to forgive yourself. The other man ! 

doesn't think highly enough of you to bear you malice. 
You do, and so, when your aureole gets a bit tarnished, 
you will ask yourself how you came to forget the eleventh fc 
commandment, which is that a man should be his own 
best friend first and everybody else's after. This isn't \ 

Christian teaching, but it's gospel all the same." 

" Then you advise " began St. George slowly. 

" That you go for the girl and that Secretan goes to 
the wall. I tell you, I feel rather strongly on the point. 
You're a decent chap, and I don't mind doing you a good 
turn. And by token of it I'll be off and leave you to think 
the matter over by yourself. If I stay I might be tempted 
to repeat my arguments, which usually weakens a case. 
No, no, thanks," he continued hastily, correctly inter- 
preting a movement of St. George, "I'm pretty flush. 
Things '11 be all right. Don't worry." 

Mrs. Roach was, of course, lying in ambush for him 
to see him out. 

" Going already, sir?" she queried with obvious need- 
lessness. 

" No, I was just coming into the kitchen to have half- 
an-hour's chat with you." 

Mrs. Roach threw up her hands with delighted in- 
credulity. 

" No, you wasn't, sir, really — was you?" 
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" Of course I wasn't," snarled back Larminie. 

" Lawks, sir!" exclaimed Mrs. Roach after the fashion 
of her kind. 

" Quite so, you dear old hippopotamus," said Larminie, 
his voice and look softening. " But I'll tell you what, if 
there were a few more like you, the world would be less 
of a menagerie.' * 



CHAPTER XIV 

St. George had omitted to point out to Larminie the 
obvious inconsistency of his two admonitions — to think it 
over, and not to worry. He himself did not see his way to 
keep the two things apart. Occasionally he tried to 
temper his reflections by a sense of the irony of it all, but 
he left off when he discovered that it afforded him but a 
dubious amusement. He had half hoped, mingling his hope 
with a sort of anticipatory resentment, that Larminie would 
supply the comic relief; but even Larminie had for once 
taken something seriously, and now St. George wished it 
had been something else. Still, Larminie had served a 
distinct purpose. Although he had laid down no rule of 
conduct which faced all ways — how, indeed, could he? — 
it was he who had set him to front the question and make 
an end of these eternal tergiversations. St. George knew 
that when all was said and done, the responsibility for 
action would rest with himself. But for all that it would 
be something to be able to shelter his conscience behind 
the ostensible initiative of another. 

It had to be done. Something had come into his life, 
setting it a-quiver to its very foundations. The more he 
analyzed the phenomenon, the more surely he had come to 
the conclusion that it had to be treated on the homoeopathic 
method — the cause of the upheaval alone could act as the 
sedative. He was not altogether a stranger to this feeling 
of organic disturbance. Other women had stirred him 
before, but not like this one. Here was the real thing. 
He recognized it at sight, as it were — because he had never 
seen it before. It had mastered him — he had succumbed 
to it with the unquestioning spontaneous subservience with 
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which he submitted to the laws of the elements. It was, 
indeed, as though another force of nature had been added 
to those of which he had to take cognizance. No, it even 
seemed greater in its compelling strength than the sum 
total of all the others, because, since coming under its 
sway, he had felt strangely exempt from all human 
limitation. 

In another way, too, it had acted on him miraculously. 
Never before had he seen himself so clearly by his own 
light — never had he been able to scrutinize his past life 
with so true a vision. The result came to him as a verit- 
able revelation. It did not make him happier; it struck 
him he must have been the victim of a curious illusion. The 
years behind him, the years which he had thought close- 
packed with the kernel of achievement, now lay before his 
gaze an empty husk. His artistic triumphs, his social 
successes, the thousand and one thrills of personal gratifi- 
cation, which had seemed to him sufficient to crowd with 
sensation a life three times as long as his own had been, 
all had crumbled away, fallen to ashes. He had dreamed, 
not experienced them. He puzzled it out. It was because 
he had been so very lonely. True happiness, it came 
home to him — the happiness which is to survive and grow 
greater in the recollection — does not strike the heart in a 
straight, unbroken line. It must come at an angle of re- 
fraction, glancing off some heart which holds you dear 
before entering your own. It is not the gladness coming 
direct from the pride of achievement which is worth the 
having, but the gladness mirrored into you from eyes that 
have watched you strive and prevail. That had never been 
his privilege — the thought was a bitter one. He had had 
no loving eyes to watch his steady ascent to the heights. 
Ten years ago, just when he had gained the first step, his 
father had died, the last one of all to whom he was linked 
by the ties of blood; and since then he had been very 
much alone. 

How much alone it had remained for this woman to 
make patent to him. And now? The past, whatever had 
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gone to the making of it, facts or illusions, the past need 
not trouble him any more. But the future held for him 
one grim, terrifying reality — his loneliness. His eyes had 
been opened, he saw it, and trembled. Not for himself — 
the cloying fulness of his experiences had almost rendered 
him ascetic — not for himself, but for his life's work. His 
loneliness would cripple him; it would kill his joy of 
creating, because he had learned the vanity of self-centred 
joy. He wanted his angle of refraction. It was a prosaic- 
ally scientific notion; but such as it was, it played upon 
his heart and made it echo with a melodious ecstasy. 

Indeed, it had taken him a long time to find out whether 
he wanted her more as an artistic or as a personal neces- 
sity. Sometimes he thought it was the one, and some- 
times the other, until, eager that he should have no 
misunderstanding with himself on the matter, he left off 
conjecturing, and decided on both. That was the moment 
when he finally knew that he had taken her upon himself 
as the arbitress of his destiny, and that there was no going 
back on that resolution. It was for her either to make 
of his life twice as much — a hundred times as much as he 
could have made of it himself, or to snap its sinews and 
leave it a broken, useless thing beyond all hope 6f reverte- 
bration. That was the doubt which had tortured him all 
these days. He had had to submit to it, because there 
had been his friend Secretan, and yet again his friend 
Secretan. But now he had made him his full allowance 
of what was decent and dutiful, and so he was going to 
fulfil his obligations to himself. 

The next four days he remained in town. He calculated, 
from information she had given him, that Joyce would not 
be back in Handon before the fifth day. He could not 
stomach the idea of partaking more than he could pos- 
sibly help of the hospitality of a man whose dearest hopes 
he was about to frustrate. For although Secretan had 
never spoken, St. George could not but think that he sus- 
pected. And the more Secretan suspected, the easier, of 
course, it would be to tell him. 
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So St. George mapped it out, forgetting that he could 
not hold a world of circumstances in the hollow of his 
hands. He could not but cast down his eyes at the 
pleased, grateful look, the effusive, " Here you are again, 
old chap !" with which Secretan received him at his house 
door as the pony trap rattled up. It first held him tongue- 
tied, and then urged him on to a feverish talkativeness 
to see, during lunch, the over-eager cordiality of voice 
and mien and manner, which contrasted so strangely with 
Secretan 's usually reserved demeanour. St. George at- 
tempted in vain to account for it. Once or twice it was 
on the tip of his tongue to ask Secretan point blank for 
an explanation ; each time a vague apprehension made him 
draw back. But he was to know soon, nevertheless. 

They were sitting in the smoking-room, and there had 
been a slight pause in the conversation. Secretan took it 
up again, coughing perfunctorily before he said — 

"It's awfully good of you, old fellow — it really is." 

St. George started. " What is?" 

" As if you didn't know," was the smiling reply. " You 
may pretend ignorance as much as you like, but that won't 
prevent me from telling you that you've behaved like a 
brick all through." 

It was then that St. George caught the other man's 
meaning in a flash. So Secretan did not suspect after 
all ! Like a trapped animal, he looked about him for 
escape. Everywhere he saw nothing but Secretan '3 
smiling face, blocking every outlet. At last he made a 
strong effort at composure, but his voice shook as he 
said — 

" Well, and now you have told me, let us drop the 
question." 

" By no means," replied Secretan warmly. " I have to 
let off steam, and I'm going to do so even at the risk of 
hurting your feelings. I know you hate fuss, and being 
thanked, and all that sort of thing; but you've been acting 
like a friend all the time, and you thought I didn't see it 
But I did." 
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St. George winced. He tried to speak, but the other 
hushed him down. 

" I wouldn't, perhaps, have mentioned it, but you're 
doing twice as much as I could ever reasonably expect. I 
thought you would rail a bit at Larminie's idea; it sounded 
a little quixotic, I admit, but I believed in it from the 
first, and I knew you would get to see it presently. Of 
course " 

"One moment!" exclaimed St. George. 

" Certainly, when I'm done. Of course, you didn't 
like to cave in and say right out that you had thought 
better of it. No, you were going to do the thing very 
quietly, in a random, casual sort of way — behind my back, 
as it were. And now you have been hanging round here 
for five or six weeks, studying my interests and cheerfully 
neglecting your own, wasting precious time, and prepared 
to waste more, it seems, just to see the thing through. 
Don't say, though, I didn't help you. As soon as I 
spotted what your game was, I began to play into your 
hands. Your idea of taking her out sketching was an 
inspiration. I helped you to make the most of it by giving 
you a clear field — not intruding myself, and keeping the 
old ones off whenever and at whatever cost I could. Fancy 
talking theology to the vicar and playing cribbage with 
Mrs. Horncastle simultaneously ! Certainly, no one can 
say how the experiment will work; but you have done 
your best, old fellow, and I am very, very grateful." 

St. George's lips twitched — he might almost have 
fancied with the inclination to laughter. Indeed, there 
was something grotesque in Secretan's absolutely fatuous 
simpleness of faith. Then he reflected that it was this 
same fatuousness which placed him in the cruel predica- 
ment of the moment, and the thought of it made him 
brutal. 

"You are quite wrong," he said harshly; "it wasn't 
to study your interests that I have been here, or am here 
now." 

Secretan laughed heartily. 
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" I see you are determined on keeping up the fiction, 
but you can't take me in, my boy." 

" By God, Secretan, I am serious. I repeat to you it 
wasn't for your sake that I have been here all these 
weeks. ' ' 

Secretan 's laugh broke off abruptly; a look of pained 
bewilderment came over his face. 

" Not for my sake?" he asked slowly, his hand to his 
forehead, as though his understanding needed a prop on 
which to lean. Then a hard, piercing look at St. George, 
and then he knew. The stunning impact of the knowledge 
made vent for itself in a long-drawn " oh !" 

" I wanted to speak before — you wouldn't let me get 
a word in," said St. George, half in apology, half in 
truculence. 

Secretan lifted to him cold, dispassionate eyes. 

"You had plenty of opportunities before that; why 
didn't you tell me then?" 

St George squirmed. " For a long time I wasn't 
sure," he answered haltingly. 

" And why not since you became sure?" 

" Because, Secretan, it would have been useless — more 
than that, cruel. It would only have saddled you, as it 
does now, with a needless, crushing embarrassment. Now 
that you know, how does it benefit you? It only means 
offering you a temptation to ask me to desist, and that 
would be repugnant either to your friendship — or your 
manhood." 

" You are quite right — there is that temptation," replied 
Secretan absently. Then he seemed to collect himself. 
" Ask you to desist, did you say? That seems a strange 
way of putting it. It sounds as if you were still only 
trying." 

" I am still only trying," repeated St. George. " I 
know nothing as yet — from her." 

" Oh, but that makes no difference," said the other bit- 
terly; "you have as good as won. You aren't I. You 
come fresh to her — you haven't palled on her; she doesn't 
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put you in the same category as the garden-hose. You 
have as good as won, I tell you." Then, as there was no 
answer from St. George, he went on more calmly, " But, 
all the same, I should have thought that, knowing the 
issues at stake, you would have gone away as soon as 
you became aware of the danger." 

" Secretan, on my word of honour — the mischief had 
happened before I had any idea that there could be any 
danger." 

" I suppose I must believe you. In that case the blame 
of the whole thing redounds on me. I forced you into 
it. I instigated you to all this monkey-business, and, I 
suppose, you in the beginning did honestly intend to 
humour me. Well, it doesn't matter." 

He got up and looked about him irresolutely. 

" Secretan !" pleaded St. George. 

" Oh, it's all right — I am not angry with you. I believe 
your explanation. You didn't want to steal a march on 
me. Only, you might have given me credit, if not for so 
much friendship, at least for so much of the afore-men- 
tioned manhood. And perhaps the friendship as well." 

" Seek, old Seek — do you mean that?" cried St. George 
eagerly. 

" I don't see what good I should get from pretending. 
And I also don't see what else there is to be said on the 
matter. So I'll ask you to excuse me for the afternoon. 
I have business to attend to. I know you won't mind." 

" You are very merciful," St. George attempted to say, 
but the words stuck in his throat. 



CHAPTER XV 

About an hour later that same afternoon Joyce and 
Mrs. Horncastle landed at Ryde Pier, and the asthmatic, 
rickety little train was wheezing its way along with them 
towards Handon. For the tenth time in the course of the 
journey Mrs. Horncastle was giving voice to her 
grievances. 

" I do think it was wrong of you to rush off like that. 
We could very well have stayed on another day or two. 
I am sure the Glossops pressed us enough. Yes, yes," 
she went on hastily, forestalling the oft-repeated reply, 
" it's all very well for you to say that we couldn't leave 
your father alone any longer. I say he ought to get used 
to it. What will he do when you are married and I am 
dead?" 

Silently Joyce looked out through the window. It can- 
not be said that the mention of either contingency appealed 
to her very forcibly just then. In fact, she had no time 
to pay much attention to her aunt. She was in a hurry 
to come to a settlement in her heart about one or two 
little details before she reached Handon again — a matter 
of half-an-hour. What had really made her hasten away 
from Berkshire at the earliest opportunity, regardless of 
Aunt Prue's inevitable objurgations? The Glossops had 
indeed been kindness personified; but her further stay 
amongst them would remind her too strongly that Eunice's 
place in the household was vacant — that Eunice was away 
on her honeymoon, wrapt in that lover-husband of hers, the 
two all-sufficient in themselves, claiming nothing else from 
all the world. Joyce had seen that clearly enough; she 
had been superseded, and she fled from where the know- 
8 "3 
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ledge would be needlessly thrust upon her. The Eunice 
chapter in her life was ended, for all intents and purposes, 
whatever might be the backwash from the current of its 
emotions. And now she was going where she was wanted 
— to Jane Hillary, in the first place. She had plenty of 
room and to spare now ; she had also to make good to her 
all she had deprived her of in the last two years. She 
would also go on diligently with her art studies. And 
that brought her to St. George. She wondered if he was 
going to stay much longer in Handon. She hoped he 
would. For the first time she seemed to realize to its full 
extent what his help had actually meant to her. Perhaps 
that, too, had been an unconscious magnet to draw her 
back home. He might be leaving any moment — he had 
a crisis to get through, he had said; and every day was 
useful. This, then, was the sequence : first Jane, and 
then her work, with St. George subtly added to it as a 
corollary, an adjunct. But, undoubtedly, Jane first. 

She recollected that by asking the omnibus, which 
would be awaiting them at Handon station, to make a 
slight detour, she would be able to pay a passing call at 
the Hillaries, just to give Jane good-day and ask her how 
she was. But she was saved the detour. Jane herself 
came to meet her half-way. She came along in a glass 
hearse, with a solitary little wreath on the coffin-lid. 
Behind followed a four-wheeler, from which emerged 
exuberantly Mrs. Hillary's shrill-voiced lamentations. On 
the box-seat, next to the driver, sat two overflow members 
of the family, in whose faces an attempt at lugubriousness 
of expression was overborne by an outspoken smirk of 
satisfaction at the unwonted luxury of a cab-drive. 

The omnibus had to stop to allow the little cortege to 
pass. Joyce's heart had stopped beating at the sight of 
it. Her aunt gave her a swift, sympathetic look. 

" How strange we should just meet it," said Mrs. Horn- 
castle, as the omnibus moved on again. " Matthew has 
been very good about it. He is paying the funeral ex- 
penses out of his own pocket; he wouldn't let her get 
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buried by the parish, for your sake. You were always 
so interested in the poor thing." 

"How do you know — about father, I mean?" asked 
Joyce dully. 

" He said so in his letter this morning. I wouldn't 
tell you she was dead — you seemed quite depressed enough 
without it. But it does seem strange meeting it just like 
that, doesn't it?" 

Joyce made no answer. " Meeting it like that!" The 
<: it " grated on her ears horribly. But it did seem 
strange, for all that. Not, however, as her aunt meant 
it. It looked something like a well-rehearsed stage-effect 
of Providence, this snatching away of the substitute by 
whom she had intended to replace the original. So they 
were both lost to her, one by a wedding, the other by a 
funeral ! There had been no compromise. The stage 
effect had to be carried out by the use of extremes, and 
Providence could not be expected to modify her expedients 
just because they did not happen to accord with the 
conveniences of a human heart. 

Jane first ! Joyce saw her tabulation would have to be 
changed. In fact, there was nothing to tabulate now. 
Now there was only herself and her work. Ah, no — she 
had forgotten its adjunct. But even so, what of him? 
He could not be reckoned. Surely a man with a crisis 
hanging over him was a negligible asset in arranging one's 
exchequer of life. 



CHAPTER XVI 

St. George looked worn and haggard as he called at 
the vicarage the next forenoon about eleven. Joyce 
herself opened the door to him. She was in walking 
attire. 

" I heard you returned yesterday," he said almost 
apologetically. 

" You have come just in time," she said frankly, having 
returned his greeting. " You may carry this for me." 

He looked at the brown-paper parcel she handed him, 
and from the feel and circular shape of it guessed what 
it contained. 

" I heard that too," he said quietly. " Poor young 
thing — it's very sad; but surely it was best for her." 

She shrugged her shoulders and sighed. Then silently 
they struck out along the road leading to the cemetery. 
It was a short journey, scarcely more than five minutes 
or so, and only gave them time for the interchange of a 
few commonplace remarks, chiefly referring to Joyce's 
visit to Berkshire. 

" You need not come in with me," she said when they 
had got to the cemetery gates, taking the wreath from 
him. 

" All right, I'll wait here for you," he assented readily. 
" Do you remember I waited for you last time you went 
to see her?" 

" The last time," she corrected him sadly. 

He watched her following the ground-keeper, who had 
respectfully hurried to the gate on seeing the two ap- 
proach. The tall, lithe, girlish figure, moving along with 
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a rhythmic stateliness, gladdened St. George's straining 
eyes with a rare, pleasurable sense of balance and pn> 
portion. Her gait seemed typical of her soul. He noted 
the radiant cleanness of her outline working a delicate 
pattern upon the broad expanse of the sunshine and 
causing it to show dun by contrast. Never had his gaze 
devoured her with such greed. It was as though his 
heart had mounted into his eyes, and what he encom- 
passed her with was not his sense of sight, but a newly- 
acquired power of visual comprehension stamping upon 
him indelible impressions of which the mere physical sense 
could never be capable. 

And then his doubts assailed him again, the same 
doubts which had tortured him all night and had marked 
the dark circles under his eyes. What if he failed with her ? 
The possibilities of his failure had grown, hydra-headed, 
every minute that brought him nearer to the hour of trial, 
springing up more numerously, more resentfully with 
every attempt to extirpate them. What, after all, had he 
to guarantee him success? Nothing, except that she had 
allowed him to press upon her what he had wished her 
to regard as a favour. She had shown herself duly grate- 
ful, duly appreciative, but beyond that he had looked in 
vain for a positive sign of approachment. Well, he 
would know before very long. He was not quite sure 
whether to take flight from the thought as a threat, or 
to give it welcome as a blessing. 

" Brooding?" he heard her say presently over his 
shoulder. 

He sprang up from the wicket-gate on which he had 
been sitting and faced her. This time he had really 
allowed her to surprise him. His pre-occupation was not 
affected, and his posture not a pre-arranged pose as it 
had been when he was waiting for her that day outside the 
Hillary cottage. 

" Not exactly,' ' he stammered in reply to her question, 
"although the surroundings may be very congenial to 
meditation." 
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And he cast an indefinite but significant look over the 
graveyard. 

She looked at him keenly — the second keen look she 
remembered having given to him during the whole course 
of their acquaintance. There could be no doubt about it ; 
he had evidently not yet surmounted the crisis of which 
he had spoken, and his face showed the traces of it more 
acutely than it had done last time. Nay, more, if she 
read him aright, he was in actual pain. 

" You don't look very bright — what shall I do with 
you?" she asked cheerfully. 

She neither felt bright nor cheerful herself, but face to 
face with another's suffering her great unselfishness, 
which, despite all her quibbling resolutions, had remained 
the true key-note of her nature, asserted itself and set 
her in her true place — second to everybody else. 

" If you had your pencils and " he began. 

" Oh no; I couldn't do anything of the sort to-day," 
she said, with something like a shudder. " You don't 
expect me to feel very industrious after all the dissipation 
I have just gone through? Come, we'll go for a walk 
and idle all we can." 

He scarcely dared to breathe. He ought to have felt 
glad, but he did not. Things were going too easy for 
him at the outset, and that, by the laws of probability, 
meant an unsatisfactory termination. Still, he followed 
her with a buoyant enough step. 

"We shall go along the left wing of the cliff," she 
said. 

He understood. By the right wing they would have to 
pass what had been the earthly domicile of poor little 
Jane. It pleased him strangely. He was glad to see 
that she knew how to spare her feelings. It was the one 
remaining touch needed to crown her for him with true 
womanliness, this shrinking from unnecessary pain. He 
thought he had noticed in her at times a sort of self- 
denying austerity, an assertive disregard for the feminine 
softnesses which seemed somewhat out of keeping with 
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her other attributes of sex. That, too, was remedied now. 
At last he fancied he had gained a concise and accurate 
summary of her; he knew everything in and about her 
— everything except herself. 

By the left wing of the cliff, then. Of course, it made 
no difference which way they went, as long as he was 
vouchsafed five minutes of privacy with her — he ought 
to find out all he wanted by then. The ascent was very 
steep here — they had hitherto avoided it for that reason 
— and they now accomplished it in silence; they needed 
all their breath for the climbing. The path, too, was very 
narrow, and he walked behind her, for safety's sake. 
But she was wonderfully sure-footed — he suddenly recol- 
lected that never during their various ascents had she 
shown herself in need of assistance, which, indeed, was 
more than he could say of himself. And now they had 
reached the top. Slowly and recuperating they walked 
along the twenty yards of tall hedgerow which obscured 
the prospect below. Then the sea burst upon their view, 
shimmering out, dazzling and ever bright, into infinity. 

Both halted instinctively. He looked about him. Here 
was privacy enough and to spare, and because it was so, 
he all at once wished himself and her into the midst of 
crowding multitudes, with a thousand eyes fixed in gaping 
scrutiny upon every tremor of their faces, and a thousand 
ears on the strain for every word of theirs. He felt 
afraid — mortally afraid. Her chest was heaving with the 
exertion of the climb, but otherwise she looked so placid, 
so utterly devoid of all foreknowledge, and that was a bad 
sign. Some vague suggestion, some intuition of what 
was in his heart ought to have reached her by now. -> 

" I think I shall rest a little here before we go on," 
she said; " I haven't made a proper start, and you will 
think me a nuisance if I drag. Besides, the view is so 
very beautiful." 

He watched her ensconce herself in a little alcove framed 
by some hazel bushes behind them. The alcove was not 
the work of Nature. The bushes had been pressed back 
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at the sides, making a niche, and the centre growth had 
been crushed down flat, but with just sufficient eminence 
to offer comfortable seating. There was room for two, 
more or less, and the purpose of the spot was obvious. 
St. George was startled. Was it an omen, or, perhaps, 
a hint? Eagerly he consulted her face. The blank un- 
consciousness he read there chilled him in the warm sun. 
His words, his thoughts seemed frozen. Just then her 
own next words gave him the opening which neither his 
courage nor his ingenuity might have otherwise achieved. 

"Well, Mr. St. George, is the mood returning ?" 

"That depends on you." He almost threw the words 
at her. 

She looked at him in genuine concern. 

"There, I knew I was wasting your time," she said 
reproachfully. "But why didn't you admit it last time 
I taxed you with it? Oh, please don't let me keep you 
any longer. Why should you consider yourself under an 
obligation to do anything for me? You can't know how 
much I should hate to think that I am only getting on 
with my work at the expense of spoiling yours." 

' ' Yes ; I confess you are spoiling my work, but not 
because you are getting on with yours," he said, his 
gaze away from her. 

"Well, then, whatever the reason, make an end of 
it," she cried impetuously; " until you do, I shall always 
think I have something to do with it." 

" So you have." 

" You seem to insist on that," she said in distress, 
" and yet — and yet " 

" Miss Mansergh, didn't I tell you I had a crisis before 
me?" 

" Ah, yes; but I was hoping you had passed it." 

" You would have known if I had." 

"I! How?" 

" Because you are the crisis." 

She looked at him in wide-eyed wonder, which presently 
changed to dismay. He saw it, and his heart sickened 
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and sank. It was a bad beginning — a very bad begin- 
ning. So then, after all, it was quite true; she had 
guessed nothing, knew nothing. There had been no 
thought of it in her, and where there was no thought, 
it was stupid to suppose the wish. Pained or angered — 
he did not know which, or perhaps both — he continued — 

" I bore the suspense of it as long as I could, waiting 
that you might do something to turn it into hope. I 
waited in vain, and therefore you have forced me to ask 
you to say that something. Did you, indeed, guess 
nothing — nothing ? ' ' 

She had recovered her composure and could trust herself 
to speak. 

" I was indeed blind," she began. 

" There is a proverb to the effect of what makes us 
so," he interrupted, jesting desperately. " Oh, say it was 
that!" 

She shook her head. " But I ought to have seen," 
she proceeded. " Conceit is not one of my failings. I 
ought to have known, despite your remonstrances, that 
a man of your professional standing, a man who owes 
such high duties to his art, would not fritter away his 
energy on a second-rate pupil without a motive. Mr. 
St. George, I wish you had been honest with me. I 
don't resent your having placed me in a false light, your 
having made me appear ridiculous. The hours you have 
wasted on me are your own punishment." 

He hung his head. Here he was being chidden like a 
school-boy, and he knew he deserved it. But the next 
moment he awoke to the danger. This would not do at 
all — this attitude of cowed guilt. Not the school-boy; 
he must be the man gripping his chance with both hands 
and wrestling with it to the death. 

" I admit the truth of what you say," he replied, 
drawing himself up straight and taut. " No, I will even 
go further. The hours I have spent on you have not 
only been wasted for me but for you as well. I didn't 
lie altogether when I told you you were making progress. 
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You were making some, but only relatively speaking. You 
started at a very low stage, and by degrees you have 
arrived at the average. But I cannot hold out to you 
any hope of ever going further. I knew that long before 
now, I knew it all the time, and yet I encouraged you 
to persevere — simply to serve my purpose. It's only now 
that you can see the full extent of my hypocrisy. And 
yet, I haven't a single pang of conscience. I had come 
to an agreement with myself that the end justified the 
means — any means. I felt that my love for you was a 
pure and holy thing, and that no action of mine, how- 
ever equivocal, could defile it. And now that you come 
to consider the sum-total of my offence — what does it 
amount to? Simply that I devised an innocent plan to 
give myself the luxury of your company. And from a 
luxury it has become a necessity — an urgent, a vital 
necessity. Joyce, Joyce ! believe that this is the truth ; I 
am honest enough now. Believe me, your love is my 
life." 

She had changed colour several times whilst he was 
speaking — the pink alternating with white. Finally the 
pink retained the mastery^ of her face, and, by the time 
he had finished, deepened to a rich, red flush. Her mouth 
had narrowed with stiffly-set lips; she wore to him, as 
he looked at her, an air of tremendous resolution. He 
held his breath — what was coming? 

" I have no love to give you," came. 

It did not sound so terrible after all, perhaps because he 
had half expected it. 

<r And why?" he asked calmly. 

" Because I have already given it elsewhere." 

So that was the admission for which she had had to 
work herself to an heroic pitch. Even that did not sound 
so very terrible; indeed, he was almost tempted to 
laughter. There was a certain humour about the situa- 
tion. Here were two men, two otherwise sensible men, 
who had in sober earnest run a wild-goose chase after 
what was utterly unattainable to them. It was Secretan's 
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fault ; Secretan was a fool, or, at the least, he walked about 
with his eyes shut. He had said he knew her history 
down to every detail, he had watched her grow up inch 
by inch. But the one really important detail had escaped 
him. It was very annoying. He might have saved the 
two of them a great deal of trouble. St. George saw 
she was about to go on speaking. He did not interrupt 
her. If she thought that he was interested in her story 
of his successful rival — well, then, let her think so. 

" It will appear to you strange, very strange, perhaps," 
she was saying, "but it is the truth. I have given my 
love to one of my sex, a girl friend of mine. I will not 
go into the inner facts of the case, they don't concern 
the explanation to which you may think yourself entitled. 
No doubt the love I felt towards her, even if I don't 
perhaps feel it now in the same degree, is not the kind 
you would expect from me. You will say that the one 
should not interfere with the other. But I know better, 
and I say that the one has made me incapable of the other. 
You have been frank with me, and, you see, I have been 
more than frank with you." 

He listened eagerly. This was certainly not what he 
had expected to hear. And then, all at once, her words 
struck a faint recollection in his mind. Something should 
have prepared him for this, something Larminie had said 
when Secretan first broached the matter. Larminie had 
talked of "predisposing causes"; he had probed deep 
into the mystery. Here was the predisposing cause. Oh, 
wise Larminie ! oh, Solomon of a Larminie ! Secretan 
was not really a fool; he could not possibly have known 
her so well as all that. She had not told him, or he 
would certainly have mentioned it. But he himself, he, 
St. George, had been privileged to know, which showed 
that she put him in a category other than that in which 
she put Secretan; and that was something. A great 
deal more, however, was that no man figured in and 
complicated the case; there was no blighted, misplaced 
passion to counteract and neutralize. The other thing 
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was strange, and it was not to be underrated. On the 
contrary, it was exceedingly formidable. He had heard of 
these girl attachments, and had himself, at times, assisted 
in attempts to unravel the peculiar psychology which was 
the soul of them. They were not in the text-books, but 
life, in its own way, had devoted many a chapter to them. 
And yet he felt his incompetence in the face of it. How 
was it to be dealt with? He saw she was growing 
uneasy at his prolonged silence and he must act speedily. 
It was cold wooing by argument, by pros and contras, 
but — Heaven take the blame of it — a man must circumvent 
his fate the best way he can. 

"I thank you for your confidence," he said; "it 
honours me, even if it doesn't help me." 

" I thought it did," she replied quickly; " it helps you 
to understand." 

" It may, but the mere understanding of it does not 
dispose of the question." 

" I intended it should," she said, not unkindly. 

"Then, please, let me prove to you the contrary." 
His voice had fallen again into its previous tremor, for 
he knew he was venturing his last throw. " I happen to 
have the doubtful privilege of being myself and also some- 
body else, of being the man and at the same time the 
artist. I put the first of the two out of the reckoning. 
I know there is nothing in him to call for anything more 
than, perhaps, your passing attention. But as the artist 
I have an all-sufficient claim on you. You see, I, too, 
don't mince my words. You said just before that I owed 
a duty to my art. I make bold to say that you owe it 
the same, which is equivalent to saying that you owe 
yourself to me. My artistic destiny, my whole future 
career is in your hands. You can make it or mar it. 
Without you I am Samson shorn of his locks. Have I not 
already proved it to you sufficiently? I am carrying about 
with me a subject which might have inspired a log. And 
yet I haven't put a hand to it, because these last six 
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weeks, since you came into my life and since I came to 
the knowledge that you were my life, I have felt inert, 
helpless, crippled. Doubt of you was death. The cer- 
tainty of you will be my resurrection. Joyce, it may be 
cruel of me, but I must put the responsibility on you. 
If I am worth anything — no, I will not say, to you — if I am 
worth anything to my fellow-men, or even to myself, 
save me." 

"Oh, if you had only been born my brother !" she 
murmured. 

" That's a variant on the old formula — the world has 
been long looking for it," he said, smiling grimly. " But, 
Joyce, that is surely not your last word?" 

She plucked rapidly, furiously at the leaves of the hazel 
twig with which she had been playing, as though to keep 
pace with the thoughts that were revolving as quickly 
within her. It was as he had said. His sentences had 
clanged upon her ear with an infallible ring of truth. 
What impressed her most was that, among the hundred 
things he might have urged to plead his cause, he should 
just have happened on the one right note — his appeal to 
her sense of what was sterling and beautiful and made 
life worth living. He had been entrusted with a high 
mission towards that end, and it depended solely on her 
whether it was to be carried out or not. A spirit of single- 
hearted self-sacrifice, of evangelic enthusiasm swept over 
her and carried her away. She glowed at the thought; 
yes, it was a glorious thing to help this wonderful force 
to achieve its greatest and best. So she would benefit 
the world a hundredfold more than if she expended every 
particle of her time and strength in minute actions of 
petty altruism. After all, it was not so very much that 
he required : only to be sure of her, to be sure that she 
would be always at his side and not fail him. Yes, she 
could offer him that — on her own terms. 

He had watched her patiently, careful not to break in 
upon her musings. He knew that with every additional 
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second of hesitation she was more surely lost — and gained. 
It was only when he saw that she had her answer com- 
plete that he asked, " Well?" 

She rose slowly but resolutely. " My last word is — a 
compromise," she said, looking straight at him. " You 
ask me to be your wife, knowing that I am unable to give 
you the love which should go with it* We are quite 
clear on that point. And now I shall speak very plainly. 
You cannot expect a woman of my age to be ignorant of 
what the relationship of marriage entails. This then is 
my condition : I will consent to be your wife so far as 
the world is concerned, but not in the eyes of God. Will 
you agree to this? One moment, let me impress on you 
that you are to consider your agreement not as a mere 
makeshift of the occasion, but as a sacred, binding 
contract. That is my last word." 

He listened awe-struck; her words were fraught with 
a strange solemnity. But what awed him mostly was the 
evidence of the favour in which Heaven held him in 
having vouchsafed to him that utterance of hers, " I will 
consent to be your wife." That was, after all, the sweet 
and comforting burden of what she had said, however 
much she had tried to discount it by her so-called con- 
ditions. She was going to be his wife — whatever her con- 
notation of the term — his helpmeet for good and ill; she 
was to share his life, nay, double it, treble it in intensity 
and volume, and what could he desire more? His heart 
swelled with the joy of his triumph, his exultation shone 
from his eyes as he said — 

"Joyce; yes, I agree." 

"Very well, then, that is settled," she replied. 

He started. Great God, how frigidly matter-of-fact 
she had said that ! Just as though she had clinched some 
bargain across a shop counter. No, for the sake of the 
immemorial rapture of newly-affianced love, he could not 
let the occasion be desecrated thus. He looked round him 
hurriedly; there was no one to witness, except the stolid, 
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hoary old hills, which no doubt had acquired discretion 
by this time. 

"Joyce," he said. 

"No, no!" she exclaimed, thrusting out her arms 
stiffly in front of her for a further safeguard. 

" But, only one kiss," he persisted in remonstrative 
surprise. 

"No, don't; kissing is so vulgar." 

" Not on the lips, on the forehead." 

" That is stupid. Come, it's too late now for our 
walk." 

Slowly and silently as they had ascended they made their 
way again down the slope. St. George stumbled on dazed 
and bewildered. So much had happened since they had 
reached the top, and then again so little, nothing one 
might almost have said, if her promise, her assurance 
were not even then vibrating its full-toned diapason 
through him from crown to foot. No, that at least he 
could not get away from; it held him tight, it anchored 
him amid the storm and stress of his misgivings till the 
seesaw in his brain had steadied once more. He laughed 
to himself — how else was he to take it? She was little 
more than a child, and children play their pranks at the 
most untoward moments. It was for him to teach her the 
dignity of love. He felt himself quite equal to the task. 

"No, don't come in," she said outside the vicarage; 
" I want to tell them myself. You can come back in the 
afternoon, if you like." 

He nodded and went. He was still laughing to him- 
self, though from somewhere deep down in his heart he 
heard the echo of a sob. But that did not disconcert him 
very much. Laughter or tears, he knew that either was 
the proper medium of happiness. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Joyce had been prepared for a certain amount of demon- 
strativeness from her aunt at receipt of the news, but not 
actually quite as much as was the case. 

"Oh, come, we must tell the vicar this instant!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Horncastle, whom Joyce had encountered 
in the hall, making a frantic grab at Joyce's arm and 
absolutely dragging her up-stairs into the little study. 

"Well, well; I am exceedingly glad," said the vicar 
after he had recovered from the shock of the irruption 
and his sister's bomb-shell method of announcement. 
That was all he said, but he expressed the remainder of 
his feelings very effectively by the way in which he folded 
Joyce in his arms and kissed her. 

Mrs. Horncastle was flouncing up and down the room 
in ludicrous excitement. 

" There, Matthew, perhaps you will think a little more 
highly of my powers of discrimination after this," she 
said finally, as she planted herself threateningly in front 
of the vicar. " Didn't I tell you it would come all right?" 

She turned from her brother to Joyce and, catching the 
latter 's look of utter astonishment, gave vent to a laugh 
that mingled cunning and triumph. 

"Ah! you don't know everything, you little goose. 
Of course you don't, you were not supposed to. But 
there's no harm in telling you now. I saw at once which 
way the wind was blowing, but when I told Matthew and 
he said — what did you say, Matthew?" 

" I — I said — I " stammered the vicar. 

" You said it was very serious, or rather, that St. 
George might not be serious, and that you had heard of 
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young men loving and riding away. And I told you 
there and then that you were a fool, didn't I, Matthew ?" 

" My dear Pine," remonstrated the vicar. 

" The only thing needed," went on Mrs. Horncastle, 
hushing him down, " I said was to give him all the tether 
he wanted and he would be sure to snare himself sooner 
or later. Mind you, I will admit, my dears, it was a 
little risky to let the vicar's daughter roam about all 
day, unchaperoned, with a strange young man; people's 
tongues will wag, you know. I tell you, many a time I 
felt a wee bit shaky myself, but I knew it would come 
all right and it did, so what's the odds? Still, it does 
look a little formidable in the retrospect ; you yourself have 
turned quite pale, Joyce." 

" Have I, aunt?" asked Joyce voicelessly. 

"Well, well; I suppose it's natural you should feel a 
trifle overcome, my dear," said Mrs. Horncastle, stroking 
her niece's cheek indulgently. " He is a most excellent 
catch — match I should say — and it would have been very 
annoying if he had slipped through our fingers, wouldn't 
it, my dear ? Oh, how lovely ! now you will have a 
house in town, and I shall have my longed-for pied-h~terre 
during the season. I should think you will be presented 
at Court; has he said anything about it yet?" 

Joyce shook her head. Mrs. Horncastle was too 
excited to notice that her niece was not listening. 

" And the best about it is, Joyce, that Eunice has not, 
after all, had so much the start of you; it was a little 
galling for me to see her putting on airs on the strength 
of having secured that lumbering cattleman of hers " 

Joyce still kept silence. No, this she had not thought 
of, waking or dreaming. So it appeared that all these 
weeks she had been a general subject for speculation. 
Perhaps the local sportsmen had made bets whether or not 
it would "come off." The more sentimentally inclined 
had no doubt watched their courtship with inquisitive 
benevolence, and had talked of it as a pretty romance. 
She did not feel angry about it. She only wondered 
9 
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whether it was a sign, an omen that at this crucial moment 
the ignoble and farcical side of the question should be 
thrust upon her, overshadowing the greatness and the 
ideal to which it had seemed to lend itself so easily less 
than an hour ago. Suppose she had known then what 
she knew now. . . . She pulled her conjectures up 
abruptly. She had given her word, she had taken her 
standpoint, and her only hope of making it tenable was 
to cease reasoning about it. 

He came in the afternoon and brought Secretan with 
him. St. George — it goes without saying — was at once 
taken possession of for congratulatory purposes by Mrs. 
Horncastle and the vicar, though the latter, to be sure, 
was only allowed to approach the veriest fringe of the 
proceedings. That gave Secretan his opportunity. 

" I thought you wouldn't hold so strictly to what you 
told me a few months ago, Miss Mansergh," he said, 
smiling awkwardly. " But, however that may be, I hope 
you'll be very happy." 

She shot him a quick, suspicious glance — was he sincere ? 
Then she replied quietly — 

" Thank you very much, Mr. Secretan." 

" There's just another little thing," he continued. " I 
suppose your heart hasn't very much room to spare now, 
but perhaps in some outlying corner of it you may manage 
to store up a little friendship for me." 

" Oh, I'm so glad, so glad that you say that, Mr. 
Secretan!" she exclaimed warmly. " I suppose our 
friendship would have continued all the same, but it's 
better that we should make it a — a sort of conscious 
compact, isn't it?" 

He was about to reply, but then the others came up 
and he stepped aside with compressed lips. Joyce was 
not in the least anxious to know what his answer would 
have been ; but, was it also a sign, also an omen that on 
the day on which she had pledged her whole life away 
to one man she should enter into a conscious compact of 
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friendship with another? And would she ever really need 
that friendship? 

There was yet what she considered a third sign that 
day. One of the Hillary boys brought her a painfully 
scrawled note from Jane's dead hand. " Please don't 
forget Hetty," was all it said. Joyce could not help 
being struck by its strange opportuneness. Was she 
not indeed going to London, where Aunt Prue would come 
to stay with her during the season, and where she would 
be within easy reach of Hetty Hillary? Yes, events had 
accumulated very rapidly since that morning. They 
littered her mind in a monstrous jumble. The one thing 
that seemed to stand out clearly amongst them all was 
her prospect of renewing her acquaintance with Hetty 
Hillary, 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The full moon had climbed as high as he could go, and 
the river beneath flowed on, a moving sheet of glittering 
white metal which some adept silversmith, with infinite 
skill and patience, had beaten into a myriad delicate 
crinkles. 

The river was the Rhine, and, at the moment, it 
happened to be passing the pretty little town of St. Goar — 
more particularly at the spot where Frau Feldmar 's select 
and highly-referenced boarding-school looked down upon 
it from a somewhat disrespectful proximity of half-a- 
dozen yards. On the commodious balcony jutting off 
from the second storey sat St. George and Joyce. They 
had arrived at the place two days ago, on the down- 
river steamer, only to find that all the hotels were 
crammed chock-full. It was late in the afternoon, and 
in his extremity St. George was just about to charter 
a boat to take him to St. Goarhausen on the bank oppo- 
site, on the chance of finding accommodation there, when 
he was informed that Frau Feldmar might be willing to 
put them up, as her boarders were all away for their 
holidays, and as she occasionally obliged strangers who 
were crowded out of the hotels, especially if they looked 
respectable. The St. Georges evidently came up to the 
required standard, for Frau Feldmar received them with 
open arms, chiefly, as she confided to them, from the very 
beginning, because they were English people, and because 
that " gave her ze occasion for making complete her 
pronouncement of their beautiful but difficult language, 
not true?" And apart from now and then troubling them 
with the recital of domestic and professional details, such 
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as, for instance, the harrowing tale of one Spanish boarder 
of hers, an adult of fifteen-and-a-half, whom she had to 
send away, despite the liberal premium he paid, because 
he had threatened to kidnap her unmarried sister if she 
persisted in her refusal to elope with him — apart from 
these trifling drawbacks, she made them exceedingly com- 
fortable. Not only did they have the whole establishment 
to themselves, but also in the matter of cooking the St. 
Georges had no reason to regret that the hotels had not 
been able to admit them. 

They had been sitting on the balcony since supper, half- 
an-hour ago. The bright moonshine showed up their 
faces as in daylight. Joyce's was placid — very placid. 
St. George's mouth was a little hard-drawn at the corners, 
giving him an expression of puzzled discontent. He 
pulled out his watch. 

" Five past nine," he said lazily; " that bugle man is 
late. Perhaps he won't perform to-night." 

" I should be fcorry," answered Joyce. "Ah, there 
he is." 

The sharp, clear notes of a cornet cut into the stillness 
from the opposite side of the river. It only sounded a 
bar or two, and then paused. And presently, after some few 
seconds' interval, the grand hill-echo sent back its answer 
from seemingly undreamt-of distances. So the player 
proceeded, breaking off at appropriate cadences in his 
melody, and waiting for the response to come borne back 
to him on the mysterious wings which Nature, in a mood 
of mischief, had fashioned by the magic blend of her own 
peculiar sounds and silences. The melody was well- 
chosen — some simple, old-world folk-tune, in which the 
naked, primeval soul of the race, stripped of all the 
artificial, all the self-seeking, all the untrue wherein the 
evolutionary lie had clothed it, was finding meet expres- 
sion. And the dim reverberations from the hills were as 
some spirit-cry voicing an elemental regret from beside 
the grave of dead and forgotten things. Weird and 
unsurpassably sweet was the effect, holding the listener 
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in thrall with fetters whereof the links seemed to range 
back in unbroken, unbreakable line to the very throne 
of God. 

Joyce sat motionless, her gaze and hearing straining 
onward and beyond her as though to arrive at the inmost 
heart of the phenomenon. She had half turned aside 
from her husband, offering to his view a faultless profile, 
clear-cut, as though traced out upon moonlight. St. 
George had been listening too, but gradually his function 
of hearing had become subsidiary to that of sight, until 
the one had wholly absorbed the other. All that he was 
conscious of in the world was this faultless profile, and 
his eyes, as they feasted upon it, unmistakably said so 
to any one who might have been there to notice. But at 
the same time his under lip curled inward, and his teeth 
closed over it with a reckless disregard for the accom- 
panying pain which showed it to be overshadowed by 
some nameless and infinitely greater ache. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and then the player 
became silent. Joyce had not moved. At the last note 
her left hand had slipped down from her bosom, where 
she had held it to still its heaving, and lay, in white and 
gleaming listlessness, upon her knee. St. George bent 
forward and gently took it in his own. She started 
violently, and attempted to withdraw it. 

" Oh, why did you do that?" she asked reproachfully. 

" Why should I not have done it?" he answered, with 
forced playfulness. 

" You spoiled the illusion." 

" That is always a pity," he said in the same vein as 
before. " But especially sad it is to reflect that the 
man who has given us such beautiful dreams is probably 
at this moment drinking some beer-cellar dry." 

" Don't," she said. She was still struggling to loose 
her hand, and he did not know whether she referred to 
his attempt to retain it or to his previous remark. 

" Seeing that the illusion is gone, why prevent me 
from doing that which made it go?" he jested. 
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" I would rather you did not, Horace.' ' 

11 And why?" 

" Oh— it's so very hot/ 1 

He released her instantly, biting his lip still more 
mercilessly. 

" I don't know why you should refuse me a little thing 
like that when you know it gives me pleasure," he said 
bitterly. 

" I don't know why you should demand it when you 
know that it gives me discomfort," she replied, smiling 
at him brightly. 

" Yes, I suppose it cuts both ways," he grated. 

"And you always seem to think that the edge turned 
to you is the sharpest," she continued, still smiling. " I 
won't, for obvious reasons, allow you to hold my hand, 
and you look on that as a frightful grievance. It's too 
absurd of you, Horace. Surely we are not two children 
going through a wood after dark, are we?" 

He shrugged his shoulders in utter helplessness. 

" As you sat there rapt in your thoughts you looked 

like a marble angel, and I " He paused in obedience 

to the warning hand she held up. 

" Now, you know I don't like you to say these things," 
she reprimanded him gently. " Don't you yet see how 
utterly out of place they are between two people who for 
the last six months have spent at least fifteen hours out 
of the twenty-four in each other's society?" 

" I don't — yet, but I expect I shall in time," was his 
grim reply. 

"That's right; now you are a good boy," she said, 
taking him at his word. " And now let's talk sensibly. 
I want to ask you — you have never really told me why 
you were so bent on looking in at this place." 

He submitted, but not with a very good grace. He 
pointed with his thumb across his shoulder. 

" Do you see that rock standing out from the others in 
the chain — the one which steps boldly down to the very 
river's edge?" 
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She looked and nodded. 

" Have you any idea what it is?" 

" Not the faintest. You know I abhor the guide-books. " 

" That is the Lorelei Rock," he informed her. 

She reflected an instant, and then a light broke in on her. 

" This is, then, where you painted your Rhine Maiden?" 
she asked quickly. 

" It is. It was here that I painted my first really good 
picture — the one you admired so much at Secretan's, and 
which first made you give me some little credit for 
talent " 

"Oh, Horace!" 

" Well — made you think me a genius; is that better?" 

"Much better." 

" And that, in turn, eventually induced you to " — his 
voice sank — " to marry me. And now I have come here 
on a sort of pilgrimage of thanksgiving." 

Her head dropped, but even thus she could not hide from 
him the smiling blush of pleasure mantling her face. 

" That seems to please you," he remarked eagerly. 

" Didn't you intend it should?" she asked. 

" Of course; but I thought it came in the category of 
things which are out of place among people who have spent 
fifteen hours out of — and so on." 

"So it does, and therefore we shall at once rule it out 
of order," she said pleasantly but firmly. 

His face fell. "Very good," he assented, with badly- 
feigned indifference. 

4 ' Is there any foundation for the Lorelei legend — I mean 
her deadliness to all who come in contact with her?" 
inquired Joyce after a short pause. 

" It's only another version of the Scylla and Charybdis 
fable," he replied dryly. " There is a dangerous rapid at 
the foot of the rock — almost a whirlpool, with the usual 
consequences for the unwary. We shall go to look at it 
more closely to-morrow, if you care." 

"Perhaps." 

"Why perhaps?" 
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"We may be going* on to-morrow." 

He craned forward in surprise. 

" What makes you say that? I was not aware that we 
had made any arrangement to that effect." 

She did not reply, and he continued — 

" Surely, my dear, you aren't tired of this place already? 
That would be strange. I had purposely left it for our 
final bonne bouche, and it ought to do for us for at least 
a month or two. I thought I would make this our basis 
of operations and from here ransack the region at our 
leisure. I fancy you haven't quite caught the spell of it 
yet. Wait till you are a bit rested; I am afraid I have 
been hurrying you with too much of a rush through the 
other places. We'll take it easy now. You have no idea 
how beautiful it is, this land of the Middle Ages. You 
have to let the atmosphere soak into you before you can 
appreciate it at its full value — it was just the same with 
me when I was here first. I wager in a little while you 
will think every peasant here a knight-errant and every 
fishwife a — a Lorelei Maiden. And then there are the 
castles — we passed a good few on our way here. Dignified 
architectural patriarchs, every one of them ; no one would 
take them for anything but monasteries in reduced circum- 
stances instead of the devil's rookeries, which they really 
were. We'll go and unmask them, the hoary old hum- 
bugs, eh, dear? I tell you, in a fortnight's time you will 
think yourself the spirit of romance personified." 

He spoke coaxingly, as to an unruly child ; but a pathetic 
earnestness peeped wistfully from underneath his jest. He 
wondered whether she saw it. He had given her so many 
signs, and he was never sure whether she ignored them 
because she did not or would not notice. 

" I am sure I should enjoy it very much," she answered, 
with that same placid smile of hers. " But I must not 
allow you to go on doing nothing save studying my 
pleasures." 

" Joyce, dear, there is no more pleasing occupation for 
me in the world," he said tenderly. 
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"lam sorry; I thought your most pleasing occupation 
was your work." 

He felt startled, not at the coldness of her words, but 
at their import. And yet, he ought not to have let them 
take him so unawares; he had foreboded that they would 
come, and had tried to be prepared for them. And now, 
as he heard them uttered, they sounded like a threat. 

" I have refrained from saying anything on the matter 
till now," she continued, " because, amid the whirl of new 
sights and new impressions, I had nearly lost count how 
the time was going. This morning I calculated that we 
have been six months on our — on our travels. I don't 
grudge them, they have served their purpose. They must 
have stocked you with a tremendous store of working 
strength, and they have shown me how beautiful the world 
is. And now we ought to draw the line. " 

" But, Joyce, another few weeks more or less " he 

broke in. 

" And at the end of those it would be another few 
weeks, I imagine. No, Horace, I can't consent to it, 
because I could not get the suspicion out of my mind that 
you are prolonging our holiday merely to please me. I 
should feel like a thief, stealing from you your precious 
days, and deriving from my theft nothing but a troubled 
conscience. We should only be laying up regret for the 
two of us." 

" Yes, I dare say; touring does pall on one in the end," 
he said, with strange irrelevance. 

She darted at him a look of astonishment from out her 
fathomless eyes. 

" You don't seem to have been quite following what I 
said," she observed calmly. " It is not because I am tired 
of travelling that I want to return " — she hesitated over 
the word — " home. It may sound undutiful, but I assure 
you it is neither father's evident bewilderment nor Aunt 
Prue's remonstrances at our long absence that are making 
me want to go back. It is wholly and solely the thought 
of your work." 
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" It's very good of you. " 

The curtness, nay, the brusqueness of his reply took her 
aback. Whether she guessed the cause of it or not, she, 
at any rate, obviously tried to palliate it by infusing a 
greater gentleness into her own voice. 

" You see, Horace, it must be quite a year since you 
applied yourself to anything seriously. All during the six 
months of our engagement it was, ' Oh, wait till we are 
married.' There was the furnishing of the house to be 
seen to, and one thing and another. And when we got 
married there was to be only an interval for a little trip to 
Switzerland and a little bit of the Italian lakes, and — well, 
we have put a very liberal construction on the little trip. 
Considering what you promised yourself, what you 
promised me, although that is a second consideration, from 
our — our partnership, it does not seem so far a very 
profitable investment." 

" Oh, it's all right— I'll make up for it." 

" My dear Horace, that's a fallacy," she said warmly; 
" there is no such thing as making up. To-morrow can 
never compensate us for the loss of to-day. To-morrow 
is only to-morrow ; it is not yesterday as well. The least 
you can do is not to let yourself delay any longer. Look 
what has just struck me," she went on, with a little smile ; 
" if you have any eye for the dramatic, you ought to make 
a point of going from here straight back to England. It 
was here that you practically set your foot on the first 
rung of the ladder. And it is starting straight from here 
the second time that you will enter on your second and 
truer greatness. That may sound fanciful to you, but, 
you see, I want my appeal to come home to you from 
every possible point of view." 

His face did not change, as she evidently expected it to 
do. 

" But we can't possibly go for some little time at least," 
he said coldly almost; "we must give them decent 
notice " 

" Now you know you are fencing when you say that," 
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she interrupted him. " You read Aunt Prue's letter the 
other day in which she says that the house is absolutely 
spick and span, every nail in its place, and your slippers 
waiting for you on the hall-mat. Your Mrs. Roach seems 
to be a perfect treasure, and that means something when 
Aunt Prue is your authority for it. Now, there's a good 
boy, wire off to-morrow morning that we are starting 
immediately." 

He remained pensive a little while, and then he heaved 
a sigh which was almost a groan. 

" Very well, if you think fit " 

" I thought I should get you to see it," she said joyously. 
" There's ten striking. I am going to bed; I shall have 
to be up early in the morning. I know who will have to 
do most of the packing. Good-night, Horace." 

She passed her hand fugitively across his hair, and then 
was gone. 

St. George sat for another hour or so, smoking furiously 
all the time. Then he rose and moved wearily from the 
balcony. As he passed Frau Feldmar's private room, that 
lady suddenly darted out, giving him an impression of 
being waylaid. There was a look of sheepish inquiry on 
her face. 

" Yes, Frau Feldmar?" he prompted her pleasantly. 

" You vill excuse me, Mr. Sanct George, but I ask not, 
God forbid, from curiosity, but as ze possessoress of a 
knowledge-imparting establishment, vezzer it is ze etiquette 
in England for ze husband to rest in ze one chamber and 
ze wife in ze other, or vezzer " 

St. George had flushed scarlet, but his brows were a 
thundercloud. 

" I don't feel inclined to discuss the matter with you, 
Frau Feldmar," he said, turning sharply on his heel. 

The next morning he was waiting, with his telegram 
ready written, outside the post-office ten minutes before it 
opened. 



CHAPTER XIX 

" Ninety-two, ma'am — yes, that's what my grand- 
mother lived to, and when she died she was hale and 
hearty like you or me, ma'am," Mrs. Roach was saying. 

It had not taken Mrs. Roach very long to find out that 
in her new young mistress she had acquired an intelligent 
and sympathetic listener on whom she might let her 
tongue go to any length, and further. It stands to reason 
that she had not been slow to avail herself generously of 
such a God-send. 

" Ninety-two, ma'am, I said, and I'm sure if she'd 
wanted to she could have held on a year or two longer. 
But not she. So one morning she calls me to her bed- 
side and says, 'Betsy, I'm goinV 'Are you,' I says; 
4 where?' ' Home,' says she. ' You can't,' says I ; ' be- 
cause you ain't had your porridge yet.' * No more por- 
ridge for me,' says she, shakin' her head obstinate like; 
' I'm goin' home.' ' Because why?' says I. ' Because I 
want to go while my legs is still strong enough for to 
climb them golden stairs. I don't like the idea of bein' 
carried up, bein' a fat, heavy body, and they mightn't 
know how to handle the like o' me. You can have my 
thimble and my spectacles and my knitting-needles, and 
the rest will pay for the undertaker, and p'raps you might 
be able to scrape a couple of mutes out of it too. ' Would 
you have a fancy to see 'em, ma'am?" 

" See what?" asked Joyce. 

" Them keepsakes, ma'am." 

" Not now, please, Mrs. Roach — I should like to have 
this room done when they come. Mr. St. George said 
they would be here by half-past six. Isn't this a lovely 
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white rug, Mrs. Roach? It looks to me something like 
silver fox." 

Mrs. Roach made her two arms into crook-handles 
against her ample hips, and looked very wise. Then she 
shook her head. 

" I don't think that's silver fox, ma'am. If you ask 
me what kind it is, I should just say it was a Napoleon 
bear." 

" A what bear?" asked Joyce, astounded. 

" Them white bears what climbs up and down the pole 
all day at the Zoo." 

" Oh, a Polar bear," suggested Joyce, choking back 
her laughter. 

" I suppose that's what you call it down your part of 
the country," replied Mrs. Roach, with grim dignity. 
" Leastways, it must have cost a rare lot o' money." 

" I dare say it has," assented Joyce with something 
like pride. 

" Seems to me the master all through put his hand 
pretty deep in his pocket to make things nice and com- 
fortable for you, ma'am. Not but that you deserve it, 
ma'am," she added a little wistfully. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Roach — I'll try to, at least." 

" You don't want to do much tryin', ma'am; that sort 
o' thing comes nat'ral to you, it strikes me. I've seen a 
body or two in my days, and I've never been very far 
out of it." 

" Well, I hope you'll come very near it in my case," 
smiled Joyce. 

"I'm pretty sure I shall. Not that I'm sure of it, 
what I might say, all out o' my own head — I won't strike 
up for bein' so clever as all that," Mrs. Roach conceded, 
" but just because the master went to the trouble o' 
marryin' you, ma'am. And the master never makes no 
mistake. Never since I come to him out of the news- 
paper advertisement with first-rate characters from my 
other gentlemen before him — never have I known him to 
make no mistake. The master he's — well, what's the use 
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o' my talking I dare say you know nearly as much about 
the master as what I myself do." 

" We are not altogether strangers," said Joyce, with a 
smile which, however, sat a little awry on her face. 

" Ah, but there's somebody you are a stranger with — 
somebody particular," said Mrs. Roach, bulging with 
triumph. 

" Very possibly, Mrs. Roach. Who, if I may ask?" 

" Certainly, you may, ma'am — the idea ! I mean Mr. 
Larrimy, that's goin' to dine with us this evenin\" 

" Ah, yes, Mr. Larminie," echoed Joyce with a little 
more eagerness. " No, I don't know him except from 
the remarks Mr. St. George has let fall about him. I 
shall be glad to make his acquaintance, though. He's 
an old friend of Mr. St. George, and a very interesting 
man, I should say." 

Mrs. Roach snorted disdainfully. 

" Interestin' ! That's not my word for him, ma'am. 
Queer, I call him — queer. But it's just the sort o' queer- 
ness that 'ud make you want to take him in your arms 
and hug him. And that's what I want to put you on 
your guard against." 

" What, hugging him?" laughed Joyce. 

Mrs. Roach deigned to echo the laugh. 

" I know as you don't think that I mean that, ma'am. 
Fancy my askin' you to hug Mr. Larrimy when you've 

got as good a man to hug as ever was hugged since " 

She stopped short on seeing Joyce suddenly straighten 
herself and fix her with flashing eyes. 

" Beggin' your pardon, ma'am," the good soul quavered 
in repentant trepidation, " but I meant nothing by makin* 
so free — it just slipped out like, and when I say that Mr. 
Larrimy is queer I should say that his bark is worse than 
his bite, which is what I thought I'd save you the trouble 
o' findin' out for yourself. " 

" Thank you, Mrs. Roach," said Joyce kindly. "I 
am sure I shall like Mr. Larminie very much." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Mrs. Roach inconsequently. 
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She was cowed considerably more than she would admit 
to herself. Although the gentleness of Joyce's last 
remark had done something to minimize the sternness of 
her glance, still, the very contrast had served to disabuse 
Mrs. Roach, who never made a mistake, of her first 
impression that in her new mistress she had found a 
nice soft young thing whom it would be a pleasure and 
a charity to instruct in the ways of the world. The soft 
young thing had evidently already acquired some know- 
ledge on the subject, and had exemplified it by putting 
Mrs. Roach back to her proper distance. But, with the 
characteristic perversity of the women of her class, Mrs. 
Roach saw in it only an additional reason for loving her. 

" And now, if you will please get back to the kitchen, 
I'll see what I can do for the dining-room table," said 
Joyce; "we ought to make it look especially pretty the 
first evening we have company, ought we not, Mrs. 
Roach?" 

" Yes, ma'am," said Mrs. Roach, as she left the room 
in a manner of ostentatious submission. 

Joyce set about her task in a spirit of loving reverence. 
For all the difference she felt, she might have been deck- 
ing an altar instead of a practical, if artistically carved, 
stretch of mahogany. She was beginning to take in the 
delights of environments where, without arrogance, she 
might consider herself paramount. She was tasting the 
pleasure and the pride, possible only to a true woman, 
of administering the destiny of her own manage. True, 
she had practically kept house at Handon, but not so 
much in her own right as by virtue of being her mother's 
substitute; there, too, she had been compelled — not that 
it had ever, or did now, come home to her as a grievance 
— to defer considerably to the exacting little tyrannies 
of Aunt Prue. And this new home of hers was so 
different from the cramped old vicarage in which she had 
spent her youth. The latter had served its purpose very 
well so far as the matter-of-fact side of life was con- 
cerned; solid and serviceable it had been, but it had 
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lacked light and space, and despite all her efforts at 
correction, she had never been able to banish from it its 
elemental atmosphere of cobweb and commonplace. And 
now she had stepped into another world. 

In thinking that, she was not conscious of any dis- 
loyalty to the dear old vicarage. She knew that through 
all it would retain its place of precedence in her heart — 
its associations guaranteed that. And the very fact that 
it had never appealed to her brain, her sense of beauty 
and proportion, was to her in itself a source of para- 
doxical satisfaction. For so it remained assured of its 
uniqueness, its total disconnection from all the other 
things which counted already, or eventually would count, 
as ingredients of her life. Of these, she was fully aware, 
this new home of hers would be one of the most valu- 
able, one of the most gratifying. The fascination of its 
well-rounded effects, of its hundred and one prettinesses, 
was soaking into her soul by way of every pore. The 
one thing to discount her pleasure was her regret that 
she could not claim even the minutest portion of it as 
her own particular achievement. She had contributed 
absolutely nothing to it either by selection or suggestion. 
That was the extent to which she had let her indifference 
to the impending change in her life carry her. 

From the very first day of their engagement, she now 
remembered, St. George had made the constitution of 
their prospective home their most frequent topic of con- 
versation. She had almost resented it as an unwarranted 
attempt to impress upon her the community of their 
future interests. That was an idea to which she had 
found it most difficult of all to reconcile herself. She 
was marrying him as a favour to him; he knew that, 
and he ought also to know that she expected no return. 
And then he had turned away, on his face the look of 
stubborn pain with which she had since become so fami- 
liar, had run up to London, to come back two or three 
days after, with the enthusiastic story of some wonderful 
bargain which he saw only too plainly he had poured into 
10 
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unwilling ears. For the matters of strictly technical 
household nature he had had to take recourse to Aunt 
Prue, who, of course, threw herself into her responsibility 
with gusto. And this was the result. Instead of punish- 
ing her for her apathy by a shoddy perfunctoriness, he 
had preferred to avenge himself by astonishing and 
delighting her — and that so thoroughly as to leave his 
revenge no possible loophole for failure. Joyce had seen 
that at a glance when first she had set foot in her domain 
yesterday. Yes, as Mrs. Roach had suggested, she 
knew Horace St. George — she had not yet acquired great 
fluency in speaking or thinking of him as her husband 
— she knew him fairly intimately by now. She had had 
sufficient proof of his unfailing though tfulness, his almost 
overwhelming kindness throughout the discomforts of 
their travels. But it had been reserved for their home- 
coming to give her the final testimony that she had 
married a gentleman. 

She looked round her. It struck her as well-nigh in- 
credible that she should owe all this wealth of elegance 
and comfort to some one, of whom, however much she 
was entitled to it, she had not even thought it worth while 
to inquire the amount of his income. Half laughing she 
resolved to make good the omission at her earliest oppor- 
tunity. And then on second thoughts she dismissed the 
resolve from her mind. The question, such a close 
personal question, did it not — might it not, under the 
circumstances, be construed into an overture, a forward- 
ness — an endearment. . . . 

So ran her thoughts, immersing her in their depths 
and rendering her deaf to the sound she had been listen- 
ing for when it came — that of a cab pulling up outside 
the house and the consequent tug at the door-bell. But 
she received speedy information when the familiar cry 
" Joy-oice," with its peculiar intonation, a shrill taper- 
ing off into a squeak, rang out in the hall. Joyce 
hurriedly set down the last serviette to which she had just 
finished giving its fancy shape, but before she could 
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round the table Aunt Prue was in and upon her with 
an impetus that suggested comparison with a storming 
party which had just carried the ramparts of a hostile 
fort. 

" There she is, the wicked little truant " The rest 

of her compliments Mrs. Horncastle preferred to finish off 
on her niece's lips. 

" And you are quite sure father " gasped Joyce 

at her earliest opportunity. 

" Yes, yes, is positively bursting with health, you dis* 
believing Christian. He has to preside at the Parish 
Relief Committee to-night, as I wrote you this morning. 
He'll be here to-morrow — I wouldn't wait for him — I 
knew you would be so disappointed if neither of us turned 
up — he gave me a lot of messages, but I haven't brought 
'em — half I didn't listen to, and the other half I've for- 
gotten — I had enough luggage to carry along as it is 
— oh, I do hope Horace is leaving nothing behind in the 
cab!" 

"You can trust Horace — he is very careful," Joyce 
reassured her with a smile. 

Mrs. Horncastle had cast her glance over the table. 

" One, two, three, four," she counted. " Four covers 
— then you are going to have somebody else to dinner?" 

" An old friend of Horace," explained Joyce. 

" Oh, horror — and I look like a charwoman that hasn't 
chared herself for a week. Quick — the blue crocodile 
trunk — I must go and dress " 

" Mrs. Roach is just taking it up to your room," said 
St. George, entering. " But you really needn't trouble. 
My friend won't mind at all." 

And he smiled a little at the idea of Larminie taking 
umbrage at a breach of convention. 

" Your friend may not — but I should," replied Mrs. 
Horncastle with dignity. " I am in the habit of carrying 
my self-respect on me even at home, or where I may fairly 
consider myself so — I don't only occasionally take it out 
for an airing as most people do. No, no, you needn't 
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— I know my way about the house better than you, my 
dear, * * she went on to Joyce, who was preparing to follow 
her to her room. 

" You may want help, aunt," said Joyce. 

" Then you can be sure I wouldn't come to you for it. 
I prefer Mrs. Roach or the looking-glass. You're an 
awful stick when it comes to dressing yourself or other 
people. Oh, you delightful little Joyce — how pretty 
you're getting." 

" The same dear old whirlwind as ever," smiled Joyce, 
when Mrs. Horncastle had bounced out. 

" Ye-es," said St. George, with not quite so much 
enthusiasm as was perhaps expected from him. " I 
wonder if Larminie will turn up after all." 

" Mr. Larminie," announced the housemaid at that 
moment. 

St. George's face lit up wonderfully. 

" Good man, Larry, old chap — glad to see you. I was 
just wondering whether my wire would find you. Larry, 
Mrs. St. George." 

Larminie slouched forward awkwardly to take the hand 
which Joyce held out to him. He looked somewhat more 
haggard, more ungainly — the latter being, no doubt, the 
result of a laborious attempt to comport himself becom- 
ingly in the folds of a shiny frock-coat a size too large for 
him. 

" Very glad — very glad," he mumbled. 

" I suppose we shall have to give Aunt Prue a few 
minutes," said Joyce brightly. " I think I'll go and 
hurry her a little. Excuse me, Mr. Larminie." 

Larminie nodded, following her out with his eyes into 
which a queer look had crept. 

"Awfully pleased you have come, old man," said St. 
George hurriedly. 

" You don't think I'd keep away a moment longer than 
I could help? I missed you badly." 

"What — pocket trouble? You knew the arrangement 
I had made for you at the bank." 
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" Damn it, man, you don't think I picture you to my- 
self as a goose that lays the golden eggs?" 

" No, no, of course not," said St. George soothingly. 
" And — well, I've missed you too." 

" You lie ! Missed me on your honeymoon with — with 
a creature like that?" He jerked his head violently in 
the direction of the door by which Joyce had gone out. 

"That's why I'm so glad you came to-night," said 
St. George, seemingly unconscious of the huge tangent 
of his remark. " I wanted to talk to you as soon as 
possible. To-morrow night we shouldn't have the same 
chance. The old man — her father will be here, and " 

" Great snakes — what's ,the idea of all this stage- 
managing? If it's anything so particular why didn't you 
hunt me up in Fleet Street this afternoon? Surely there 
are enough quiet corners where a man can expectorate 
his soul in safety." 

" Yes; but I wanted you to see her first." 

" Oh, about her? Then you can begin. I have seen 
her. Didn't you notice that I had a good look at her?" 

" All right; over the cigars." The door opened. 
" Yes, bought 'em cheap in Cologne — five a shilling — 
splendid brand, but you'll see for yourself." 

Joyce had come in with a look of mock despair. 

" The door's locked, and she absolutely refuses to let 
me in. Mrs. Roach is with her, and I should only be in 
the way. Mr. Larminie, I must throw myself on your 
mercy." 

She explained the circumstances of the case, and Lar- 
minie promptly gave her absolution. Nor did they other- 
wise find it difficult to dispose of the quarter of an hour 
or so before Mrs. Horncastle swept into the room with a 
triumphant — 

"There now — I have been quick, haven't I?" 

" Mr. Larminie — my aunt, Mrs. Horncastle," intro- 
duced Joyce. 

Larminie lifted himself imperceptibly from his chair, 
and bowed stiffly. But Mrs. Horncastle, apprehending 
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in him the first of the many distinguished people she was 
going to meet under the roof of her nephew-in-law, would 
not be denied, and effusively shook hands with him. He 
submitted with the best grace possible. 

The conversation at table was brisk enough; it could 
not be otherwise, seeing that Mrs. Horncastle was of the 
party. Joyce, too, was full of her continental experi- 
ences, and St. George, either voluntarily or when appealed 
to, filled up gaps or corrected inaccuracies. Larminie ate 
his way through the meal in comparative silence. Over 
dessert Mrs. Horncastle made a final attempt to draw out 
the hypothetical great man; drawing people out she 
always considered her strong point. 

" Have your works gone into many editions, Mr. 
Harmony ?" 

" Yes, several. They start with the second, then go 
on to the fourth, first and second extra, extra special, and 
at times into the football edition." 

" How very curious and how very interesting, ' ' 
exclaimed Mrs. Horncastle, throwing up her hands. 

" Extremely — especially the football edition." 

" I don't remember reading anything of yours," con- 
tinued Mrs. Horncastle, not allowing herself to think. 
" Do you write fiction?" 

" As often as not. A man has to get his living some- 
how." 

" Yes, certainly," assented Mrs. Horncastle, growing a 
little bewildered. " May I ask — have you any special 
method of working?" 

" Certainly. Office hours are from nine p.m. to four 
o'clock in the morning." 

" Office hours?" queried Mrs. Horncastle, beginning to 
see daylight, " then you are a — a " 

" Quite so, madam — a newspaper man." 

Mrs. Horncastle eagerly caught at the idea. This was 
even better than talking to a celebrated novelist. She 
scented the possibility of a personal paragraph. 

" Perhaps you do the Society columns?" 
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44 Sometimes," confessed Larminie. " I have occasion- 
ally been sent to report in the Divorce Court." 

44 Oh!" said Mrs. Horncastle. This smart young man 
was evidently quizzing her. Oh, indeed. Nobody should 
say that she could not show herself equal to the occasion. 

44 Do you know, Mr. Harmony," she said, her tone 
dripping with sweetness — she was fully aware that she 
had not caught his name aright and revelled in the mis- 
pronunciation — " do you know, Mr. Harmony, I have 
heard it stated that journalists have really no claim to 
class themselves among professional men." 

44 It is certainly a matter of opinion," admitted Lar- 
minie dryly. 

44 And, of course, people are entitled to look at things 
according to their lights." 

44 Or even according to their livers." 

44 1 beg your pardon?" 

44 Don't mind him, aunt," interposed St. George, a 
momentary smile flitting across his face; "it's only his 
way." 

44 1 am glad it isn't many more people's," replied Aunt 
Prue, rising. 44 Joyce, shall we withdraw?" 

Joyce obeyed, amused and disconcerted at the course 
events had taken. She looked forward with some appre- 
hension to the first five minutes of her tSte-d,-t$te with 
her aunt. 

44 If you think I am going to make any comment on 
what has just taken place, you are much mistaken," said 
Mrs. Horncastle, having closed the drawing-room door 
with a bang. 44 I absolutely refuse to say anything — 
except that I am going back to Handon to-morrow 
morning." 

44 Oh, Aunt Prue!" 

44 To-morrow morning." 

44 But, my dear Aunt Prue — why should you punish 
me? The fault wasn't mine. You saw that." 

44 Your very reasonable remonstrance, my dear, com- 
pels me, much against my will, to enter on the details 
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of this nauseous subject. The whole thing is perfectly 
plain to me. The presence of that flap-coated, ill- 
mannered piece of insolence was intended as a deliberate 
insult — nothing less " 

" But the idea of it, Aunt Prue !" 

" I told you that I contemplate it with reluctance. I 
should have thought that your husband might have 
deemed fit, on such a memorable occasion as my dining 
with him for the first time under his own roof, to invite 
some of his acquaintances, who both in behaviour and 
social position accorded more with what I consider due 
to me. But it makes no difference now. To-morrow 
morning." 

"Aunt Prue, I am sure you see shadows at noon," 
said Joyce, keeping her countenance with difficulty. 

" Well, I will go so far as to exonerate your — exonerate 
Mr. St. George from all blame in the matter. But, never- 
theless, my mind is made up. To-morrow morning !" 

" That means at least that you will sleep the matter 
over," smiled Joyce. "Meantime try these caramels.' ' 

"Thanks," said Mrs. Horncastle, taking one with an 
air of magnificent condescension. Then she deliberately 
wheeled her arm-chair round to an angle of ninety degrees, 
as though to imply thereby that she had once and for all 
turned her back on the Larminie incident. Laughingly 
Joyce followed suit. 

There was a brief interval, and then Aunt Prue said : 
"Joyce!" 

"Well?" asked Joyce, startled. Something portentous 
was coming. 

' ' I want to ask you a question. ' * 

" You have my permission," laughed Joyce uneasily. 

Mrs. Horncastle cleared her throat. " Do you mind 
telling me if there is any news?" 

Joyce looked at her innocently. " I really don't under- 
stand, Aunt Prue." 

"Oh, you denseness!" scolded Mrs Horncastle; "I 
mean, will you soon have to go shopping for baby linen?" 
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Joyce gasped, and turned scarlet. 

" Oh, don't be so squeamish, dear — surely it's a legiti- 
mate question for a middle-aged aunt to ask of her married 
niece to whom she had to stand in loco parentis — Robert 
taught me that while you were away — on the female 
side. Anybody would think you were the first married 
woman to whom that sort of thing happened. Now, 
then, out with it — is it going to happen ?" 

Joyce shook her head. Mrs. Horncastle drew an 
audible breath of relief. 

" Oh, I am so glad, dear. I should really have been a 
little annoyed if it had been the contrary. It really 
isn't the thing to be in — well, in such an indecent hurry. 
I was terribly disappointed with Eunice when the baby 
came so sharp to time — of course, it died, poor little 
thing, but that didn't extenuate matters " 

" Oh, aunt," exclaimed Joyce, writhing. 

" All right, all right, dearie," went on Mrs. Horn- 
castle soothingly. " We'll look at the brighter side of 
the question. "I'm glad for your sake that you won't 
be hampered for your first season in town. Of course, 
we'll get about a good deal and have a glorious time 
of it altogether, won't we, Joyce, dear?" 

Joyce nodded vaguely. " Have you seen Eunice 
lately?" 

" Oh yes, they've been in Handon ever since the baby 
came and went. She was badly upset at the beginning, 
but she is picking up again. Upon my word, dear, I 
have never seen such a ridiculous couple. Positively the 
whole county is laughing at them. You cannot imagine 
anything more absurd, more — more indecorous than their 
behaviour in public. I should never have believed it 
possible of Eunice. Have you heard from her at all?" 

" Yes, some letters have passed between us," said 
Joyce shortly. 

1 'To tell you the truth, dear, I am not at all sorry 
that the seams in your intimacy have given a little. It 
always was a mystery to me what you saw in the girl to 
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make you so devoted to her. At her best she was a trifle 
commonplace, and you — you, of course, are the very 
opposite. Ah, that's what it was — I wonder it never 
struck me before. The attraction of opposites. I don't 
suppose you know exactly what it means. It's a very 
abstruse psychological force, only recently invented — at 
least I only came across it in a book the other day. I 
say, Joyce I" 

Joyce looked at her absently. 

" I have an idea. I shall go to bed." 

" What, so early, aunt?" 

" Yes, just because it is so early. Although I have 
absolved Mr. St. George from all blame, I still think it 
proper to emphasize the occasion by a sort of silent pro- 
test. I don't suppose I could do it more effectively than 
by going to bed, could I?" 

" No, perhaps not." 

" Very well, then. And in case he should miss the 
point of it, I hope I can rely on you to make it clear to 
him — very diplomatically, of course, eh?" 

" I quite understand." 

And Mrs. Horncastle, as though to impress upon Joyce 
the sense of injury under which she was supposed to be 
labouring, walked off without bidding her niece good-night. 

Joyce did not notice it. The chord of memory which 
the mention of Eunice had struck, continued to vibrate in 
her, and gave the keynote to her subsequent thoughts. 
Those dream-days of her girlhood, in which Eunice had 
figured so largely, had been lovely and pleasant in them- 
selves, but, of course, like all dreaming, they implied a 
sleep. Yes, all those years she had been sleeping an 
enchanted sleep, during which her development of soul 
and body had no doubt gone on at a normal rate, but 
without registering itself upon the chronometer of her 
life. During all that time there must have been many 
things to learn, to observe, many new aspects of life, 
many new phases of human nature — of her own nature. 
And she had missed it all. 
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And now she would have to begin to make good the 
omission. She would have to find out everything in the 
way of outlook and insight, of sensation and natural 
promptings which, unconsciously and unknown to her, 
must have accumulated within her during all those years. 
A sense of solemnity came upon her as on one who stands 
on the threshold of a great apocalypse. She stirred 
uneasily at the thought of becoming a revelation to her- 
self. From the arcana of that unknown self of hers she 
was about to set free those prisoners of her sleep-time. 
Was it wise to set prisoners free before one was sure they 
would benefit by their freedom? She knew nothing of 
those stored-up impressions, stirrings, impulses, except 
that they seemed necessary to make up what she still 
lacked of her incomplete self. She knew not whether 
they would make for her happiness or her detriment. 
And yet, despite that uncertainty, she must not hesitate. 
It was dishonest to remain a child when her own self- 
respect called upon her to take her due place as a 
woman. 

So she sat, thinking and thinking, her chin propped up 
on both her hands. Presently she shuddered. The even- 
ing was warm and balmy, but a sudden loneliness had 
fallen upon her like a mantle of ice. 



CHAPTER XX 

St. George and Larminie remained standing after Mrs. 
Horncastle and Joyce had left the dining-room. 

"The old lady seemed upset," said Larminie nonchal- 
antly. " I hope she won't have it out on you — make it 
unpleasant for you in the house.' ' 

St. George shrugged his shoulders. r 

"I'm master here, and intend to remain so. Still, you 
were a little severe." 

" I meant to be. I wanted a scapegoat." 

" Indeed? Why, what annoyed you?" 

"You did." 

" I annoyed you?" smiled St. George. 

" No — stung me, horneted me, devilled me into a 
Berserkian rage." 

St. George smiled his inquiry. 

" I wanted to know — I still want to know — what, in the 
name of sin, you had done to deserve all these things." 
He swung his arm round in an indefinite circle. " I mean 
this house — your wife — you see, I couldn't help drawing 
comparisons," he added bitterly. 

"Oh yes," said St. George, taking him by the arm. 
" Let's go to my den, and we'll overhaul the matter." 

The two made their way in silence to the study, a neat, 
comfortable apartment, furnished with the greater part of 
St. George's belongings transferred from the studio. 

" Here are my Cologne cigars — I bought them this 
morning in Oxford Street. Sit." 

Larminie obeyed. St. George followed suit, but only 
till he had lit his cigar. Then he got up again and paced 
the room once or twice before he spoke. 

156 
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" You want to know what I have done to deserve my 
wife, don't you?" 

" I don't mean you should take me quite so literally " 

St. George shook his head impatiently. 

" In the first place," he broke in, " the lady who did us 
the honour of acting as our hostess to-night is not my 
wife at all." 

" Not your wife?" 

" Not more mine than yours." 

" Well, then, in St. Benedict's name, whose wife is 
she?" 

" Nobody's. Nobody's, I tell you," he repeated, his 
voice rising. Then he grew calm again. " I admit, old 
chap, it may strike some people as not quite the thing for 
a man to blab about the private idiosyncrasies of the lady 
who has exchanged her name for his. But I really owe 
it to you. You have been good enough once or twice to 
give me the benefit of your domestic and matrimonial con- 
fidences, and it is only fair that I should make you a 
graceful return. You ought to have the satisfaction of 
knowing from a competent authority that there are various 
ways in which marriage may be made to spell misery. 
I spell mine in capitals." 

" But, great heavens, man, this is very serious !" said 
Larminie, his cigar poised half-way to his mouth. 

' ' Well, I 'm not exactly treating it with riotous merri- 
ment, am I?" 

"The whole story, St. George." 

" No, the whole truth, if you won't mind. Briefly, 
Tantalus and St. George have become convertible terms — 
and I don't like it, Larry, I'm hanged if I do. I never 
had much taste for being a martyr. Of course, in justice 
to her I must admit that she did insist on some fancy 
arrangement before she would consent to marry me. I 
naturally cheerfully agreed to all the provisions, thinking 
that she did not know what she was talking about, or, at 
any rate, that time would bring its own counsel. It 
didn't. It took two to make the arrangement and two 
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to break it, and she simply dug her teeth and nails into it 
and clung on like grim death. No, no, that's not the 
right way of putting it. She showed no conscious effort. 
She hardly made another reference to it. There was a 
childlike unconcern about the way she treated the thing; 
an undiplomatic, unquestioning ingenuousness that simply 
made me powerless. She didn't put it into so many 
words, but it was plain enough that she implied, * You 
gave me your word ; you are a gentleman — or ought to be, 
and there is nothing more to be said on the point. ' Yes, 
I am powerless." 

" I don't understand it," said Larminie bluntly. 

" If I don't, I don't see what chance you have. Once 
or twice it struck me there might be physical reasons.' 
But, the devil take it all, she seems normal enough in 
every other respect. I'll take a leaf out of your book 
and illustrate the situation by a concrete example. It 
will show you exactly how we stand — after six months of 
married life. You know we returned to town yesterday. 
She was much knocked up by the journey, and, in the 
afternoon, when I came back from a look in at the studio, 
I found her fast asleep on the sofa. Great Scott, I tell 
you she made a picture, with her half-parted lips and the 
blue of her eyes almost shimmering through her closed 

lids A strange mood came over me; I felt sort of 

soft and prayerful. Here was my home, there was my 
wife — the one a temple, the other its guardian angel — 
both things to make a man's heart beat high. It seemed 
to me I ought to hold a thanksgiving service of some 
sort. Before I knew what I was doing, I had knelt down 
and kissed her — kissed her for the first time in my life. 
She woke up with a start, guessing what I had done, gave 
me a look that was half horror, half a saint's outraged 
sanctity, and without a word walked out. At the door 
she commenced crying. I didn't see her again till the 
evening. Not a word, not a hinl. The same old uncon- 
cern, the same all-foiling ingenuousness. Nothing had 
happened — and nothing would happen. I didn't feel 
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prayerful. I felt like a beaten cur. What do you say 
now, Larry?" 

" I say I don't understand it — by the goloshes of Ma- 
homet, I don't understand it. The one streak of light 
that comes to me through the darkness is that perhaps the 
fault was yours." 

" Mine?" 

"Yes; why not? You must have made some radical 
blunder, or else things could not have gone to such ex- 
tremes. Admitting you had a freak— excuse me, a pheno- 
menon to deal with. Surely you must have found some 
weak point to give you the advantage you required. Look 
at your unlimited opportunities. You had a difficult game 
in hand, but I can't help thinking you did not play your 
cards as well as you might have." 

" I wish I could be of that opinion myself, Larry — I 
should be the first to own it if I could honestly do so. I 
am only too sure I can't lay that flattering unction to my 
soul. If ever anybody's card-playing deserved to win the 
game, I tell you mine did. I finessed till you would have 
sworn every deuce was an ace. What on earth do you 
think prompted me to allow myself to be worried, cheated, 
and flea-bitten through that plaguey Continent all this 
while? It was all method, all deep-laid policy — trickery, 
if you like. I imagined her nature could be played upon 
by externals. I fed her with cathedrals; I crammed her 
with glorious pictures ; I filled her with maddening music. 
I showed her wonderful scenes, wonderful sights, all the 
masterpieces of God and man, till one would have thought 
she was astir from top to toe, that every little nerve of 
hers had swelled into a full-grown sense. And all through 
that placid face of hers remained unruffled, her breath did 
not come a hair-breadth faster — the iceberg showed no 
sign of turning into the volcano. And still I persisted. I 
relied on the force of companionship among strange, un- 
known environments where I was the only thing familiar, 
on her feeling of aloofness from all available sources of help 
save one. That, if anything, ought to have brought out 
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her womanly craving for being guarded, sheltered, and 
her desire to make sure of it by unconditional surrender. 
Result — nil. Again the same blind acceptance of things 
as they were for things as they should be, again the same 
chill equanimity which took events as a matter of course, 
and looked neither to the right nor to the left. I was her 
escort — it devolved on me to see her safe; there was no 
cause for obligation*. I would not have minded ; I would 
still have gone on. I was willing to put up with the 
shoulder-shrugs, the insulting inquisitiveness of hotel- 
keepers and landladies when it came to arrangements for 
the night accommodation of ' Mr. and Mrs. St. George ! ' 
But at last she put her veto on it. Whether she got an 
inkling of my — my nefarious intentions, I can't say. But 
the other day she suddenly insisted on our making post 
haste for home, and here we are. Oh, Larry, Larry, what 
is to be done? — what am I to do? M 

" Ah, if you want to know simply what you are to do, 
I can easily tell you." 

"Well?" 

"Give in." 

"Give in?" 

" Well, then, give up, if you think that meets the case 
better. You see, I didn't know all you have just told 
me. The matter is quite obvious now. You certainly 
have played the game, and as certainly you have lost it. 
Give up trying; let the thing take its own course." 

St. George looked at him blankly. 

"And in the meantime," Larminie continued undis- 
turbed, " I should further advise as follows. I have every 
right to preach by virtue of my not practising. Pull 
yourself together; get back to your work, for the devil 
takes the hindmost." 

St. George laughed — not a pleasant laugh. 

" Yes, get back to work. She said so too. Just what 
she would say, bless her ignorance. But you ought to 
have known better. Work means keeping to the point. 
How the devil am I to keep to the point with my blood 
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running like fire through my veins, with a thousand 
thoughts dragging me a thousand different ways? Be- 
cause, let her put me on the rack however much she likes, 
I love her — will always love her. I shall never think of 
any other woman." 

" Granted, granted; but do me a favour and love your- 
self a little as well. To look at the sordidly practical 
view first. In the sweat of your brow you have toiled 
up to a certain position, a not unenviable position, in 
your particular walk of life. It's a pity to jeopardize it, 
isn't it? The race is hot, there are a lot of good men 
running in it, and even the best of 'em can't afford to fall 
out for a moment to bind his belt tighter. People will 
never look at the bright side of things. They can't, or 
don't want to see that, in lying fallow for a time, a man is 
only treating them in a gentlemanly spirit ; is recuperating 
for their special benefit in order to give them the best 
there is in him. You have had to suffer from that. The 
world is asking each other where on earth you had got 
to. You weren't at the Academy, you weren't at the 
New — you weren't here, you weren't there. I have seen, 
in the press and out of it, the ominous headshakes, the 
vaguely sympathetic references to meteors who went out 
without even a fizz — nobody had an idea that you would 
be used up so soon." 

St. George threw back his head with a disdainful little 
laugh. 

" It's all very well to laugh," continued Larminie 
sternly, " but you know that what I say is true. I don't 
want to send you into a panic and make you sling a potful 
of mud-coloured grease on the nearest canvas in the hope 
that there was sufficient magic in your name to make the 
atrocity pass for your impression of * London in a Fog,' 
or ' The End of all Time.' Of course, you won't do any- 
thing so silly. You've taken your own time in pulling 
your belt tight, and it's going to tell in the long-run. You 
must be feeling as fresh as a new-laid egg. And there- 
fore you are going to settle down into a steady, rational 
ii 
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jog, which, by its own impetus, will grow into express 
speed, till they have to signal down the line, * Shunt 
everything; St. George is coming.' " 

St. George smiled painfully. 

" Thanks, old chap. That is the practical view, you 
say; is there any other?" 

" There is the emotional. The emotional value of 
work, I may tell you, consists in its killing the emotions 
— at least, all except those strictly necessary for the busi- 
ness in hand. And, honestly speaking, St. George, don't 
you think it's the only manful thing to do? Something of 
you has to go to the wall — your wife or your work, 
your present or your future. One or the other. And 
mind, no wobbling, no compromise. You'll cheat nobody 
but yourself, and no man has ever done that without 
regretting it afterwards." 

"You talk sense, Larry," came miserably from St. 
George. 

" Well, then, don't say it as though you meant I had 
made an unmitigated ass of myself. No whining; chest 
out and head up — you needn't be ashamed of what you are 
doing. And you are going to do it. I know at this very 
moment you are shaping your resolve. I can hear the 
machinery creaking — the wheels are whirring — the thing's 
done." 

" Yes, it's done," said St. George almost solemnly. 
" I hate injustice, and my treatment of myself has been 
damnably unjust. I know my own value. I am too good 
to go under just because a certain woman does not happen 
to know what sort of a mechanism an averagely-consti- 
tuted man is. Meteor — fizzed put — used up? Oh, am 
I? I shall let them know wheivl think so myself. In 
the meantime I shall try to convince them that the hall- 
mark is still on me, that I am not one of their young men 
with a brilliant past. Larry, you believe in me; you 
think I can do something. Well, I'm hanged if you have 
even an approximate idea of what I am going to do yet. 
So far I have done my pictures only with my head. From 
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now I have got to work my heart into them too— it seems 
I shall have no further personal use for it, and it seems a 
pity to let such a valuable organ eat the bread of idleness. 
Fizzed out? Larry, you'll see — I'm going to make a 
flare-up that they'll have to clap their hands to their eyes 
for fear of getting blinded. ' ' 

He had jumped up and was striding across the room, 
his fingers working convulsively, as though either to get 
at his detractors' throats or at the instrument with which 
he was going to give them the lie. Larminie watched 
him with much satisfaction. 

"That rings true — sounds genuine," he murmured 
approvingly. 

For another hour and more the two men sat talking, 
and when Larminie rose to go, he knew he could take 
with him the conviction that St. George's determination 
had been screwed to a point beyond which not a single 
twist was either needful or possible. 

" Won't you come in to say good-bye to her?" asked 
St. George hesitatingly. 

" Not very keen on it," replied Larminie; "to be can- 
did, I don't feel particularly good towards her. She had 
no business to— but there, that's done with. Make my 
excuses to her and the dragon. I shall look in again by 
and by to see how you are keeping the contract." 

St. George let him out, and then lingered for a few 
irresolute moments in the hall. Finally he bent his steps 
towards the drawing-room. He opened the door, and 
found it in semi-darkness. In the arm-chair near the 
window was Joyce, an indistinctly huddling figure, either 
asleep or lost in thought. He touched one of the electric 
switches, making enoi Ja light by which to see clearly. 
Joyce moved and looked up. 

" I hope I haven't startled you," he said. 

" Not at all. I heard you come in. Where is Mr. 
Larminie?" 

" Gone. He hadn't a moment to spare, and wants me 
to say good-night for him." 
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There was a pause. Joyce broke it. 

" Aunt Prue is gone to bed." 

" So I presume,' ' he replied curtly. 

Then he went over to the wall and busied himself in 
setting straight one of the pictures which had slipped from 
the rigidly horizontal. 

" These things get on my nerves," he said, half aloud, 
as though in explanation. 

Joyce watched him silently. She felt curiously hurt. 
She had fully expected from him some slight, probably 
jocular, but nevertheless apologetic reference to the " Lar- 
minie incident " of before. It showed, she thought, some 
disregard for her feelings. It might — it ought to — have 
struck him that his friend's brusqueness to Aunt Prue 
might not have touched her very pleasantly either. Still, 
on the other hand, it might be mere absent-mindedness — 
an oversight; she would give him the benefit of the 
doubt. 

" Have you anything particular to do to-morrow after- 
noon?" she asked, when she saw he had finished with the 
picture. 

"Yes; I thought of starting my hunt for my Godiva 
model." 

"Oh!" escaped her. 

He turned round. 

"Why do you ask?" 

" I had made up my mind to try and see Hetty Hillary 
— poor Jane's sister, you know. You remember the mes- 
sage Jane sent me about her. I hardly like the idea of 
putting it off a day longer than I can help. It makes me 
feel as though I were breaking faith with the dead." 

St. George drew in his under lip and studied his finger 
nails. 

" But why should I come with you?" he asked slowly. 
" Your father will be here to-morrow — surely he would 
make a more suitable escort under the circumstances ; and 
failing him, your aunt " 

" I don't think either of them would suit the purpose 
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very well," she explained. " If Hetty saw father she 
mightn't understand the nature of my errand, and think, 
perhaps, he had been sent by her people to scold her, and 
— well, she always was a headstrong girl, and I should 
not like to subject father to possible annoyance.' ' 

" And Aunt Prue?" he asked coldly. 

Joyce tried to smile. 

" Hetty and Aunt Prue were never on the best of 
terms." 

St. George was silent, apparently turning the matter 
over in his mind. But his conclusion went no further 
than a vague, " I see." 

" Still, if you can't spare the time I shall go alone," she 
continued in a strained voice. 

"The idea!" he exclaimed in a sort of off-handed re- 
buke. " To send you all by yourself to a creature like 
that ! Of course I shall come." He looked at his watch. 
" Do you know it is past eleven?" 

" Really?" she inquired indifferently. 

" I have one or two letters to write yet. I do hope the 
girl won't forget my hot water to-morrow morning; she 
did to-day, you know. You'll switch the lights off, 
please, when you go out, won't you?" 

He nodded at her in a strange, stiffly pleasant fashion, 
and was gone. 

Joyce remained behind, smiling queerly to herself. This 
was the first occasion that she had of her own accord 
asked him to do her a service, and he had granted it 
grudgingly — under pressure. No, this time she could 
not very well give him the benefit of the doubt. 



CHAPTER XXI 

The vicar duly arrived the following day about noon. 
Despite this being their first meeting after their long 
separation, Joyce had not hesitated to propose making 
her call on Hetty that afternoon. She was eager to set 
her mind at rest on the matter of Jane's dying injunction, 
and, from a hardly less pious view, it would give her 
father an opportunity to recover from the fatigue of his 
journey by an undisturbed siesta. Neither she nor St. 
George went into detail as to the exact nature of their 
call. Aunt Prue rather resented not being taken into 
confidence by Joyce, but raised no objection otherwise, 
being glad of this early chance to pour the tale of her 
yesterday's grievance into her brother's well-tried ear. 
The point had not been mooted between herself and St. 
George. The latter had ignored it, and Aunt Prue had 
not approached it either because it hardly accorded with 
her dignity to do so, or, perhaps, rather from a certain 
lack of moral courage. Whether it was her fancy or not, 
St. George's manner had undergone a radical change 
since yesterday, certainly since the time she had known 
him at Handon. He was studiously, punctiliously polite, 
but forbiddingly distant. Mrs. Horncastle came to the 
conclusion that things wanted thoroughly looking into. 
But for once she allowed herself to indulge in a feeling 
of resourcelessness as to the way in which it was to be 
done. 

It was about three o'clock when Joyce and St. George 
started out on their errand. Joyce remembered that 
according to her letter to Jane, Hetty was engaged at the 
" Empire," and accordingly they made their way thither. 

1 66 
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Miss Hillary, they were informed, would not be at the 
theatre till nine in the evening, but an attendant, rendered 
obliging by the orthodox method of inducement, procured 
for them her address in Chelsea, whither they might 
proceed on the chance of finding her in. 

There had been little conversation between husband and 
wife during their omnibus journey from Hampstead, and 
there was hardly more during the half-hour's cab drive 
to Bellevue Terrace. St. George seemed abstracted in 
meditation, and Joyce was held spell-bound and tongue- 
tied by her impressions of the great city which forced 
themselves irresistibly on her understanding. It was so 
long since she had been in London last that she might say 
she was practically writing these impressions on a blank 
page of memory. And yet her main conception of it now 
seemed nothing but a palimpsest reminiscence of what her 
child's eye had observed then, her child's heart had felt. 
Now as then the city seemed to her a terrifying symbol 
of vastness and distance. These shifting, shouldering 
myriads seemed to have no other aim and object than to 
hustle one from the spot where one was trying with all 
the might of his soul to take root. This labyrinthine 
tangle of streets was nothing but a cunning contrivance 
to set at cross purpose, to break the continuity of links 
stretching between heart and heart. It seemed so easy 
to be lonely here. Perhaps the kind of loneliness, of 
which she had been given a taste the night before, was 
this mammoth London's own specific breed and product; 
at least she had never felt it elsewhere. And all the 
time she kept wondering whether her feelings might not 
have taken a different complexion to themselves if the man 
at her side had chosen to speak instead of so obstinately 
wrapping himself in his thoughts. 

Bellevue Terrace turned out to be a recent erection of 
flats. Miss Hillary, they found on inquiry, lived on the 
second floor, the left-hand side. 

" Will you come up too?" asked Joyce of St. George. 

"No, I don't think I shall." 
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" I may be some little time." 

" It doesn't matter. I shan't feel dull; I have plenty 
to think of." 

She gave him a quick look, but his face did not add 
any information to that conveyed by his words. 

A coquettish maid answered the bell. Yes, Miss 
Hillary was in ; but — unless the lady had come by appoint- 
ment " 

" I think Miss Hillary will see me if she knows I am 
here," replied Joyce. 

The maid looked objections, but at that moment a 
door at the farther end of the small corridor opened, and 
a somewhat harsh voice inquired — 

" What's the matter there?" 

" Surely you remember me," said Joyce, smilingly 
taking a step forward. 

Hetty came out into the corridor and scanned her visitor 
hard for an instant or two. Then she said calmly — 

"Oh, it's you, it is? Come in." 

Joyce followed her into the room; cosy, commodious, 
rococo, but not exactly a model of domestic tidiness. In 
the middle stood a table littered with the remnants of a 
meal. Tobacco fumes hung in the air, and cigarette ends 
and ash stains marked the carpet immediately in front of 
the couch. 

" Yes, rather a mess, isn't it?" said Hetty, following 
Joyce's glance with equanimity. " But I never like 
Waters to tidy up before I've had my breakfast, and we 
in the profession don't get up very early, we don't. Sit 
down." 

She threw herself back on the couch and assigned to 
Joyce a chair opposite. A soft tight-folding wrapper 
more than hinted at her shapeliness of limb. Her face 
showed strength, yet without detriment to the almost 
baby freshness of feature and colouring. Perfect mouth 
and eyes, the latter demure but none the less sure weather- 
signs of the lightning that lurked beneath. The whole 
framed in chameleon-like hair, masses and masses of it, 
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amid which kaleidoscopic glints flashed in and out with 
every turn of her head. A splendid animal, with a 
redeeming air of quick intelligence which seemed strangely 
at variance with her attitude of physical sloth. 

Joyce watched her fascinated. Not a word was ex- 
changed for a little while. Waters was clearing the table 
with much unnecessary clatter and undisguisedly inquisitive 
ears. 

" You haven't changed much," said Hetty finally. She 
had repaid Joyce's scrutiny with interest. 

" Don't you think so?" smiled Joyce. She had not 
yet quite found her ease amid these strange surroundings, 
in the presence of this curious combination of contrasts. 

"You're married, though," went on Hetty, glancing 
significantly at the gold hoop on Joyce's finger. 

Joyce flushed a little. 

"Yes, six months ago." 

" Made a good match, did you?" 

Joyce showed her surprise at the question by an open 
stare; but Hetty was not to be disconcerted. 

" You ought to, you know. You're pretty and got a 
nice way about you — always did have, you know. I've 
got any number of fellows dangling after me. But they 
can't come any of their nonsense with me. I can take 
care of myself. I wonder what you've come for." 

The blunt inquiry for the first time reminded Joyce of 
the somewhat indefinite nature of her visit. She was to 
look after Hetty — so her commision ran — but judging from 
what Hetty had already told her, and more so from Hetty's 
own general manner, such supervision was unnecessary, if 
not impracticable. Almost at random Joyce asked — 

" Have you heard from home lately?" 

" Never heard from home. Don't want to neither." 

" Then you don't know?" asked Joyce quickly. 

" Know what?" 

A faint quivering of Hetty's eyelid might have been 
construed into a sign of lazy curiosity, certainly not of 
apprehension. 
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" Of your bereavement," Joyce answered gently. 

"Oh! Anybody dead? Father drowned — mother 
screamed herself dead — any of the brats broke his neck — 
or all the three together?" 

"No— Jane" 

"Jane?" 

Hetty let the name slide slowly from between her lips. 

" Yes; she died about a year ago." 

"I'm sorry it's Jane; wouldn't have minded any of 
the others," said Hetty, dragging the words. " She was 
the only decent one out of the whole lot. How did it 
happen?" 

Joyce felt but little of the repugnance she should have 
felt in the face of such colossal callousness. Human 
nature was infinite in its manifestations, and this girl 
seemed singular and individual enough to be a law unto 
herself. Briefly and without any harrowing circumstance 
she gave Hetty an account of Jane's illness and death. 

" Consumption, you say," mused Hetty at the end. 
"Ah! I remember now. She had started coughing in 
a queer sort of way just before I cleared out. Fancy 
never seeing Jane again. She'd have grown up a fine 
girl. Strange, only the other night I thought of writing 
her again — I had written her once before, you know — and 
asking her. . . . Perhaps I could have made something 
of her here. Funny how things happen. ' ' 

" You are getting on well?" hazarded Joyce. 

Hetty's eye flashed. 

" Getting on ! I should just think I was. Come and 
see me on to-night? The show turn in the second 
ballet. I'll pass you in on my card, you know." 

Joyce shook her head and smiled. 

"Thank you very much; but I'll take your word for 
it." 

" Oh, I forgot," said Hetty, with a sort of indolent con- 
tempt. " Of course, you've got a parson for your dad, 
and I dare say you'd have been a parson yourself if you'd 
happened to be born into trousers. You were built that 
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way. But you needn't shy. We're awfully respectable, 
you know." 

" Oh, I dare say," replied Joyce hastily, fidgeting a 
little. " But that wasn't the reason why I asked." 

" Asked what?" 

"Whether you were getting on." 

" What then?" 

" I thought that if you were drawing a good salary — 
oh, well, you must be aware that your family are not too 
well off — they weren't when I saw them last, and from 
what my aunt told me this morning " 

" Oh, you've come to cadge for them, have you?" 

"Oh no !" protested Joyce. " They have no idea that 
I should ever see you. Still, if " 

Hetty broke in with a discordant laugh. 

" Holy Moses, if you people were to know how you 
have all been taken in all this time, you'd never dare to 
look into a looking-glass again for fear you should see 
yourself with a pair of ears — that size ! Why, mother's 
got a stocking the length of her own tongue, and I dare 
say it's grown a bit longer since I opened it that time to 
take out my fare to London." 

" But excuse me, I saw the letter you wrote Jane," 
said Joyce impulsively. 

Hetty opened her eyes wide in silent inquiry. 

" I mean," continued Joyce, " you seemed to imply in 
it that you knew of their necessity." 

" What, that they were hard up?" translated Hetty. 

Joyce nodded. 

Hetty smiled cunningly. 

" Don't you see that was done for a purpose? I'd 
found out that mother had a jam-pot, but I didn't want 
anybody else to know. Specially, if the brats had got 
wind of it, they wouldn't have left off nosing about till 
they'd put their hands on it, and then good-bye to jam- 
pot, and mother would have murdered them for it. 'Tain't 
right to put your mother in the way of getting hanged, 
is it?" 
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Joyce did not know whether to laugh or to look horror- 
stricken at the quaint deduction. 

" But I say, you won't give her away when you get 
back, will you? If -the old busybodies like to be fooled, 
it's no business of yours, you know, eh?" 

Joyce reassured her. What a lot she seemed to learn 
from this human self-contradiction. It had never struck 
her as possible that one and the same object could be 
made the peg of so much loyalty and so much contempt. 

" We never used to get much out of it, I can tell you," 
said Hetty. " She bundled up all the things they used 
to bring for us young 'uns to wear, and sold 'em at the 
rag-shop. Once she gave me a red petticoat, # and I cut 
it up into strips and tied 'em all round the tombstones. 
Has Jane got a tombstone?" 

" Yes," replied Joyce quietly. There was no need to 
tell Hetty who it was that had done her sister this last 
loving service. 

" That's all right," said Hetty. " If not I might have 
sported a fiver on one. But fancy Jane being dead !" 

The words were evidently running through her mind 
as a persistent refrain. 

Joyce rose, to her surprise, almost reluctantly. She 
would not have minded staying a little while longer in 
this exotically unfamiliar atmosphere, but she remembered 
that St. George was waiting outside, and her purpose here 
was fulfilled. 

"Going?" asked Hetty nonchalantly. 

" Yes. It was Jane's dying wish that I should come 
to see you any time I was in London, and I came." 

"Thanks," was the reply, with perhaps a deeper note 
of sincerity in it than its brevity might warrant. " Then 
you don't care about coming to see my show?" 

"lam very much obliged to you, but " 

Joyce stopped short. Something wonderful had hap- 
pened. Hetty was slothfully lifting herself from the couch 
presumably to see her visitor to the door, when her hair, 
only carelessly fastened behind, broke loose from its sup- 
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ports and with a rustling swish showered itself down in a 
glinting, glistening cascade some little way beyond its 
owner's knees and well round her shoulders. 

" Oh, bother!" said Hetty, taking hold of it and pro- 
ceeding to coil it back into something like shape. 

But Joyce laid her hand on Hetty's to detain her. 
Hetty looked at her astonished. 

" Do you mind leaving it like that for a few minutes ?" 
asked Joyce entreating and agitated. 

Hetty's astonishment grew visibly. 

" What on earth for?" she asked bluntly. 

" I should like my husband to see you like that." 

" Your husband — see me like that?" Hetty seemed to 
have some doubts as to her visitor's sanity. 

"Yes, he's waiting down-stairs; I'll explain to you 
afterwards," replied Joyce, her agitation growing; " you 
don't feel — shy about it?" 

Hetty laughed. 

" I feel shy? I wish, though, I could understand what 
you are driving at." 

" Presently," murmured Joyce, moving towards the 
door. 

41 Here, where are you off to?" called Hetty. 

" To fetch Mr. St. George." 

"Stop, I'll send Waters." 

" But Waters doesn't know him," objected Joyce 
smilingly. 

" Oh, of course. All right, get along." 

She hurried down and found St. George in the open 
doorway. His lips were just getting ready to frame the 
" Oh, it doesn't matter," with which he was about to 
meet his wife's apologies for her delay. So he was a 
little taken aback by the unexpectedness of her actual 
words. 

" If you will come up-stairs I will show you some- 
thing." 

"Oh?" he replied dubiously. 

" Something that will interest you very much." 
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He still seemed doubtful, but he followed her obediently. 
So they came back to the room. Hetty was still standing 
as Joyce had left her. 

" My husband " — and then turning in a sort of timid 
triumph to St. George — " your Godiva!" 

" Glad to see you, sir," said Hetty readily, continuing 
to Joyce, "what's that you called me?" 

St. George bowed mechanically. Then, straightening 
himself, he fixed on Hetty a frank, tense glance of 
scrutiny, screwing together his eyelids after the manner of 
a connoisseur examining some rare article of merchandise 
which is being Offered for his bargain. Gradually his 
air of probing criticism gave place to one of appreciation, 
and this last finally vented itself in an approbatory " Ah !" 

Hetty did not stand the process very well. An angry 
flush mounted her cheeks at the prolonged silence, and 
then she broke out — 

" Looks as if you two were having a game with 
me. 

" Excellent, the very thing!" said St. George calmly. 

" I said I would explain to you," came eagerly from 
Joyce. " Mr. St. George is a painter, and he wants to 
begin work on a new subject, and we think you are 
exactly the model he wants. Will you agree to sit for 
him?" 

"Oh! he wants to paint me, does he?" asked Hetty, 
more conciliatorily. 

" You would be doing me a great favour, Miss Hillary/* 
said St. George. 

Hetty shook her head. 

"I don't think I shall, though." 

St. George's face fell. 

"Why not? Is it a matter of terms? I shall be 
delighted to give you what you ask." 

Hetty tossed her head disdainfully. 

"I'm sure it isn't the rhino I care about; but you 
see, I've been there before." 

" Oh, it's posing you object to," suggested St. George. 
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" Yes, that's rather difficult work sometimes, but I don't 
think you will find it hard in this case." 

"Oh no; I don't mean that neither. I don't mind 
keeping still and just doing nothing. I rather like it." 

St. George kept an even face though his thoughts were 
hardly in tune with it. 

44 Well, will you tell me what your objection is?" he 
inquired amiably. 

" You won't much care to know," said Hetty warningly. 

"I'll risk that." 

"Well, the plain truth is I've had a lot of painter 
chaps ask me to sit for them, and I did, and they all 
made me out such a fright that I don't think any of you 
fellows is clever enough to do my phiz properly. I'm 
rather good-looking, you know." 

"That's rather understating the case," smiled St. 
George. " Still, I think you ought to let me have a try. 
It's only fair you should give me a chance to rehabilitate 
my brothers of the brush." 

" I believe you are making fun of me," she said 
resentfully. 

"By no means," protested St. George, anxious not 
to offend her. " You're afraid I shall make a mess of 
the thing. You say you are rather good-looking. 1 
reply that I am rather clever." 

She looked at him earnestly. 

" I think you are," was her conclusion. 

He saw she was wavering. At that the momentousness 
of the issue suddenly came upon him with all its force, 
making his voice tremulous. 

" I assure you, Miss Hillary, I shall do you justice. 
You shall be satisfied with me — with yourself. Of course, 
no man ever did, or ever will, reach even half-way up 
to the height of his conception ; but if I only do that — and 
with your help I may feel fairly confident of it — that is, 
I mean to say," he saw he was talking over her head, " if 
the thing only turns out half as well as I expect, your 
portrait, Miss Hillary, will be in every shop window 
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within a three mile radius of Bond Street, and I don't 
think that will do you any harm in your profession, 
will it?" 

" H'm ! most of the other chaps told me the same," 
said Hetty, her gaze still intent on him, " but they never 
said it the way you do. I think I'll chance it. When 
do you want to start?" 

" Oh, thank you, Hetty," said Joyce warmly. 

Hetty turned on her in a way that almost made it seem 
she had only just become aware of her presence and 
considered that and her remark an impertinence. 

St. George was considering her question. 

" I shall let you know by to-morrow morning," he 
said finally. 

" Just as you like. May I put my hair up now?" 

" Only for the present, though," laughed St. George. 

" So long then," said Hetty, taking the hand he held 
out to her. 

" Au revolt , Hetty," said Joyce 

" Au revoir. And there's no kid about Jane being 
dead?" 

" No, unfortunately none," replied St. George, seeing 
the phrase was strange to Joyce. 

They had descended midway down the staircase, when 
a shrill "Hi, you there!" from Hetty, whom they had 
left at the top of the landing, brought them to a stop. 

" No, don't trouble," said St. George to Joyce; "I'll 
go up myself and see what she wants." 

He stayed up for the space of two minutes, while Joyce 
was waiting at the bottom. So only £ confused hum of 
their talk reaphed her, which, however, only made one 
or two little laughs from Hetty, answered by St. George's, 
stand out more distinctly. Presently he rejoined Joyce, 
but, whether from forgetfulness or design, he omitted 
to inform her what had been the nature of Hetty's com- 
munication. Joyce did not ask. 



CHAPTER XXII 

St. George could hardly be charged with taciturnity 
during their return journey. He was in excellent spirits, 
and his words came out in a continuous flow. But they 
seemed to Joyce nothing but a monologue, with himself 
for sole listener. Sometimes, indeed, he only asked a 
question in order to give himself his own answer. 

" By Jove, the biggest stroke of luck I've ever had in 
my life," he had begun with, ignoring the fact that the 
remark, if it was to be taken as anything more than a mere 
manner of speaking, implied a grievous disparagement 
to the woman at his side. Joyce, of course, forbore to 
point out to him that it was purely to her he owed this 
piece of great good fortune, and that he had not yet 
thought it worth while to acknowledge it to her. There 
could be no doubt about the fact that Hetty's advent 
figured, for the present at least, so largely in his mind as to 
dwarf everything else by comparison with it. But Joyce 
was logical enough to see that she could not resent that. 
She could not even resent his laying such great stress on 
the inspiration, the adventitious help he was to derive from 
Hetty as a model instead of reserving the major share of 
the credit to his own native talent. 

The one slight tinge of dissatisfaction which stained her 
mind was the thought that apparently she herself had been 
eliminated as a factor from the task to be achieved. But 
even on that point she speedily reassured herself. What, 
indeed, had she to complain of? Her efforts, as far as they 
had gone, had already borne brilliant results. Had she not 
succeeded in dragging him out of the slough of his 
lethargy, and had set his productive instinct, his honest 
12 177 
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enthusiasm for achievement, again firmly on its feet? And 
as for the future of the work, why should she think that 
her influence would lose its efficacy? She was decidedly 
doing him a gross injustice. How could she doubt for an 
instant that the appeal he had made to her to take up, 
by her mere companionship, her function as the great vital- 
izing force in the economy of his art — how could she doubt 
that that passionate appeal, her memory of which was con- 
stantly growing instead of waning with the increasing 
distance of date, was his very heart taking a voice to itself ? 
Why should she consider it a mere complimentary common- 
place, a formula of the lip? If he had ceased to speak 
of it, it was only because he deemed it self -understood, self- 
obvious — a fundamental principle, which it was an indig- 
nity to bring into question by reiterated mention. No, on 
that she had no qualms of uncertainty. She was still 
paramount — she was duly exercising her function. But, 
oh, what a pity he had forgotten to tell her what had 
passed between him and Hetty on the top of that landing 
in Bellevue Flats ! 

He saw her as far as the door of their home, and then 
went round to the studio — just to see if he still knew his 
way about the place, he laughingly said. 

Joyce found her father alone ; Aunt Prue had gone out, 
in sheer weariness of soul, for a solitary ramble. 

" Oh, I hope they have given you tea, you poor old 
martyr," said Joyce. 

"They did," replied the vicar cheerily, "but I'll have 
another cup with you — ah, there is that dear Mrs. Roach 
just bringing it." 

" One and a half lumps," smiled Joyce over the sugar- 
basin; " you see, I haven't forgotten after all this time." 

" I should have been much offended if you had," replied 
Mr. Mansergh. 

He looked at her tenderly but keenly. 

" And now, little girl, one question— but the question of 
questions : are you happy?" 

"Of course I am, father." 
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" H'm, may I say it?" 

" Say what?" 

" You don't quite look it." 

" Well, I always did take my pleasures sadly, you 
know." 

The " You know " came to her as a comical surprise. 
It was evidently a reminiscence of Hetty. 

The interview with her seemed to have left deeper marks 
than Joyce had imagined. But she must not allow Hetty 
to get her into bad habits. 

" I suppose it's better that you should feel happy and 
not look it, rather than look and not feel it," said the 
vicar ruefully. " Still, there's a way<of doing both." 

" But what put the idea into your head?" asked Joyce, 
a little distressed at his persistence. 

44 Your aunt did." 

" I thought so. Aunt Prue never was much of an 
optimist. On what premises does she build this beautiful 
mare's nest of hers?" 

" Your husband " began the vicar. 

Joyce laughed. " You may be pleased to be informed 
that the relations between Aunt Prue and Horace are 
at present a little bit strained, and therefore you must 
discount anything she says by her temporary prejudice." 

" Yes, yes, she told me all about it, but that wasn't her 
point. She is not at all satisfied with your husband's 
attitude to you." 

" But surely that's absurd. Aunt Prue has not been in 
the house twenty-four hours " 

" Don't get excited, child. You know Prue prides her- 
self on her first impressions, especially in matters where 
the issue is of an unsatisfactory nature. She mentioned, 
for instance, that your husband did not ' dear ' you once 
all through breakfast this morning." 

Joyce recovered her equanimity. 

" No, Horace is not demonstrative. But it's only a case 
of tit for tat, my dear. If I don't look what I feel, he 
doesn't say what he feels." 
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" Then you are quite sure that Prue is wrong?" 

" Utterly wrong." 

The old man gave an audible sigh of relief. 

"I'm so very glad. Prue really frightened me by her 
positiveness. I shall scold her hard when she comes back. 
But while we are on the topic, my little girl, may I give 
you the benefit of my advice?" 

" May you?" echoed Joyce, fondling the withered hand. 

"There may be no immediate — I trust there never will 
be any — necessity for its application in your case, my 
dear," went on the vicar, catching her hand and holding it 
tight. " But I want to hedge you in with every possible 
safeguard, and the best way of doing that is to enable you 
to look at the future with an understanding eye." 

Joyce gazed at him expectantly. 

" Do you know, my dear Joyce, what is the cause and 
root of nine-tenths of the unhappiness of married life?" 

" I can't say I have given the subject much thought," 
smiled Joyce. 

" The cause and root of most of the unhappiness of 
married life," repeated the vicar, as dogmatically as if he 
were addressing her from the pulpit, " is the fact that 
women forget that their husbands cannot always be their 
lovers as well. They retain grateful memories of the fever 
heat, the solicitous tenderness of the honeymoon — they 
compare it with sober household realities, and they are 
disappointed. They think the change is in the man when 
it is only in the manner. They cannot realize that what 
they lose in degree they probably gain in quality. You see, 
my dear, women reason with their hearts, not with their 
brain." 

Joyce listened, startled, but not dismayed. Her father's 
words sounded so strangely apposite, so aptly corrobor- 
ative of the thoughts which had stirred her but a little 
while ago. 

The vicar waited for her assent, and gathered it from 
her silence. 

" A wife, my dear," he continued his homily, " a wife 
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who wishes to be truly happy in that capacity should never 
aspire to take the very first place in her husband's heart. 
She will find it a terrible struggle to maintain it. She will 
find it fiercely disputed by his business, his old associates, 
the hundred and one whims and oddities which for the 
moment make a man's mind their playground. But what 
she must try to do is to establish a prescriptive right to 
the second place — not such a bad place either, when one 
comes to think of it. There at least she will not be in 
danger of being hustled by rival claims ; it guarantees her 
a dignified security — in fine, she can make of it a per- 
manency, a monopoly, which will surely conduce more to 
her peace of mind than the perpetual jeopardy of a position 
sne can never hope to hold unchallenged. If I had my 
way, my dear, I should make that the text of each one 
of my sermons " 

The vicar paused abruptly, for at that moment Aunt 
Prue came in, and signified an implacable frame of mind 
by a peremptory demand for tea and a fierce onslaught on 
the watercress sandwiches. 

" There's a neighbourhood to live in!" she snorted. 
" Fancy walking for an hour and not coming across a 
single respectable shop window to look at. Thank good- 
ness there is at least a prospect of things becoming a little 
bit livelier. If not, upon my word I shouldn't stay another 
hour in these — these environments." 

It was wonderful what an amount of censure Aunt Prue 
managed to infuse into the " environments." 

"What prospects?" inquired Joyce. 

" Oh, I forgot to inform you, my dear," broke in the 
vicar quickly, apprehending, from his sister's mien, name- 
less consequences for his error of omission; " I forgot to 
tell you that Mr. Secretan and also Mr. and Mrs. Twenty- 
man will most probably be coming up to London in the 
course of the next week or two." 

"Really?" cried Joyce. 

" Yes, really," mimicked Aunt Prue. " And then I shall 
at last again taste the pleasures of polite society. Besides, 
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we shall be able to make a party and go about a 
little." 

" Yes, that's certainly more to the point," smiled Joyce, 
44 because for the next few months or so we shall hardly 
be able to reckon much on Horace for our escort. He ha£ 
started work again in earnest." 

11 Oh, indeed," commented Aunt Prue in a voice which 
did not exactly vibrate with artistic enthusiasm. 

44 Yes," said Joyce. " Horace was so fortunate as to lay 
hands on the very model he required. Oh, by the way, you 
know her— you remember Hetty Hillary, Aunt Prue?" 

44 What, that creature?" sniffed Aunt Prue. " I had no 
idea she was still alive. But, under all circumstances, if 
I were you, Joyce, I should certainly prohibit Mr. St. 
George from any association with her." 

44 But, my dear," smiled Joyce, " Horace isn't going to 
paint her character, but her face. I am afraid I must leave 
the matter in his hands entirely." 

St. George came back in time for dinner. He was still 
in high spirits — if anything they had risen, and were still 
rising. He seemed continually on the point of rubbing his 
hands with satisfaction, and annoyed Mrs. Horncastle 
terribly by his obtrusive possession of an untroubled con- 
science. Shortly before the general retirement for the 
night he found occasion for a brief private talk with Joyce. 

44 Oh, I forgot to tell you what Miss Hillary called me 
back for." 

Joyce's heart beat high. Yes, here was the proof, the 
incontestible proof that she was still supreme and foremost 
in her husband's thoughts. Amid the preoccupying 
preparations for his great work, amid the crowding host 
of ideas that broke upon his perceptions, he still was care- 
ful to remember what was due to her. A tear almost 
trembled in the smile with which she asked him — 

44 Well?" 

44 A rather funny thing," replied St. George, a little 
off-hand. 44 She just recollected enough of Lady Godiva's 
history to know in what costume I should want to paint 
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her. She had no objection to that, but she said she would 
very much prefer not being intruded upon during her — 
well, her dicolleti state by any one of her own sex. I 
presume she alluded to you. It would make her feel so 
uncomfortable — a curious phase of modesty, eh? She 
said it half in jest, but I think she meant it seriously. I 
had better humour her; what do you say ?" 

" Yes, you had better humour her," replied Joyce. But 
this time there was neither smile nor tear in her voice. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Mrs. Horncastle's gloomy prognostications of ennui 
and solitude, at least so far as she herself was concerned, 
were brilliantly ratified for the ensuing week or two. 
Things looked very quiet and humdrum in the St. George 
household, so much so that even the departure of the 
vicar, whose unassuming nature never left any visible 
footmark upon the surroundings amid which for the time 
being he happened to move, caused an appreciable reduc- 
tion in the gaiety of the situation. St. George had taken 
to his work with a well-nigh furious industry, in con- 
sequence of which he scarcely ever returned home from 
his studio till shortly before dinner. The evening generally 
found him too fatigued, or at all events disinclined, for 
anything beyond a retreat to his own den, where, over 
a solitary pipe, he spent the interval before bedtime in 
reading, sketching, and attending to the day's corre- 
spondence. 

And so Joyce and her aunt were thrown principally on 
their own resources. St. George, of course, had from the 
beginning given them carte blanche in the matter of 
theatres and other public entertainments. But save for 
a matinee concert or two Aunt Prue, taking it upon her- 
self to act on Joyce's as well as her own behalf, had not 
availed herself of the privilege, and that only with a great 
parade of charitable concession, as though her truly 
Christian spirit would not allow her to hurt St. George's 
feelings and put him to the blush by an absolute refusal. 
That same Christian spirit, however, did not prevent her 
from grumblingly pointing out, with more or less justi- 
fication, how monstrous it was that two delicately nurtured 
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ladies should be compelled to enter into direct negotiations 
with cab-drivers, bus-conductors and such undiscriminat- 
ing folk, while an aggravating piece of able-bodied 
masculinity hulked in complacent selfishness at home. 

It was difficult to define to what extent Joyce made 
herself party to the recriminations. She listened to them 
with an uncertain smile, which gave no clue, and which 
might as easily be construed into a half-amused corrobora- 
tion or a deprecatory protest. And, indeed, she had a 
fairly obvious reason for this display of indifference to the 
existing state of things. She had so much to occupy 
her in this new homestead of hers, that there was not a 
shadow of excuse for her allowing time to hang heavy 
on her hands. Her first flush of admiring delight had 
deepened into an almost childish joy of possession. To 
look, to examine was no longer enough. She must touch, 
she must handle all these beautiful things as though to 
leave on her mind no doubt of their reality. She had 
never as a little girl felt much hankering after dolls and 
toys, and now it seemed as if, in a spirit of ironic recoup- 
ment, her nature meant to reimburse itself by a belated, 
and therefore intenser, instinct of playfulness. The 
greater part of the day she spent in shifting and rearrang- 
ing the innumerable curios and rarities which were 
scattered broadcast throughout the house, deriving a 
heightened satisfaction from each fresh variation. Her 
action provoked no comment from St. George. In the 
beginning Joyce had, perhaps, looked for some sign of dis- 
sent or approval from her husband, but St. George did not 
show himself aware of any alteration having taken place. 
Joyce found that perfectly natural. How was he to trouble 
about these pettinesses when, to her knowledge, he was 
preoccupied with issues of such great moment? 

This same consideration also extenuated for her another 
point, which Mrs. Horncastle considered her capital 
grievance. 

41 1 don't understand what the man is thinking of, 
Joyce. Surely the thing ought to have been attended to 
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the very day you came home. Why don't you remind, 
him that you have not yet sent out cards ?" 

" There is no hurry," was Joyce's reply. 

" But, excuse me, there is. If your husband has for- 
gotten his social obligations, you should show him that 
you have been brought up in a different sphere. If I 
were you I should have* raised the question of an 'At 
Home ' day even before you were married. The idea 
of letting such a splendid circle of acquaintances as he 
has run to waste. But the worst of it is that the only 
construction people can put on this dilatoriness in intro- 
ducing them to you is that he is ashamed of his wife. I 
should not be surprised if some scandal of that sort has 
got about already. Fancy his having married into the 
Manserghs being considered by anybody in the light of a 
mesalliance!" 

It was at the end of a fortnight that Mrs. Horncastle's 
prayers for deliverance from the prevailing weariness of 
things were answered in the shape of a letter from Eunice, 
announcing her and Mr. Twentyman's arrival in town 
late that same evening. She mentioned the name of the 
hotel where they were going to put up, and asked Joyce 
to let her know what hour the following day would suit 
her to be called upon. The affectionate tone of the letter 
awoke a warm response in Joyce's heart. After all the 
multifarious phases through which the memory of their old 
friendship had gone in the past year, the one thing which 
stood out prominently in Joyce's mind was the thought 
that she was soon to see a dear face, hear a loved 
voice again. She felt besides that there was no necessity 
for fixing on any particular attitude towards Eunice, for 
laying down any definite rule of conduct. She was con- 
scious, gratefully conscious that it was with a sane and 
rational joy she looked forward to their meeting, a joy so 
different from the feverish exultation which had marked 
similar occasions under the old regime. It was now a 
friendship crystallized and reduced to its normal propor- 
tions, a friendship for which her common-sense need no 
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•longer blush. And therefore she could exact from it the 
privileges to which she was entitled, chief among them the 
banishing, or at least the attempt to banish, the uncon- 
trollable loneliness which day by day was making greater 
inroads upon her heart. 

As though to give herself proof of the sincerity of her 
feeling, she did not wait for Eunice to take the initiative, 
but made her way to the hotel at a comparatively early 
hour next morning ; that is, comparatively early considered 
from Mrs. Horncastle's point of view, as it still found her 
in curl-papers and wrapper, and left Joyce free to dispense 
with her aunt's company. Joyce replied to Mrs. Horn- 
castle's inevitable grumblings at this unseasonable arrange- 
ment by pointing out to her that Eunice would be justified 
in taking any other course of action as a slight. 

Indeed, there could be no doubt that Eunice appreciated 
the compliment at its full worth. .The loud cry of delighted 
surprise, the rapturous embrace was to Joyce the most 
enjoyable experience which had come to her for some 
time. Smilingly she allowed herself to be overwhelmed 
by the veritable torrent of endearments, questions and 
assurances which poured inexhaustibly from Eunice. She 
herself remained content for the first few minutes with 
monosyllabic interjections and with taking stock of the 
new Eunice which the year's absence had made, so far 
as her external aspect went. The changes were distinct, 
almost striking. That one year had removed from 
Eunice's face and figure almost every trace of girlish 
angularity, and had substituted for it a gracious mellow- 
ness of matronhood which invested her with an undeniable 
charm in the light of her evident youth. It was patent 
at the first glance that here was a woman who had 
accommodated herself to her married state as to a natural 
element, had taken to it as her true vocation and did not 
mind the whole world drawing a moral from it. Joyce 
had been to some extent prepared for all this by Aunt 
Prue's accounts, but even so she was surprised at the 
single-hearted, straightforward contentment which seemed 
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to exhale from Eunice's every pore. She could not but 
watch her, fascinated, with a strange mixture of envy 
and reverence for some nameless superiority which seemed 
to halo her friend. 

"I'm so glad I stayed in," were Eunice's first really 
sensible words; "they wanted me to come along with 
them, but I suppose I had a sort of presentiment " 

"They?" inquired Joyce. 

"Yes; Mr. Secretan came up with us to town. He 
is staying at this hotel. He and Colly — that is my 
Othniel — went out to find a decent tailor shop where they 
could get themselves some clothes. It looks rather dull 
outside, doesn't it? I do hope it won't rain; Colly 
wouldn't take an umbrella. He is so careless of himself. " 

Joyce was considerably amused at the notion of Mr. 
Twentyman, as she knew him, taking harm from a little 
shower. 

" What, has he become delicate?" shte asked. 

"Oh no; but you see his father died of a neglected 
chill at seventy-three, and it's just as well to take pre- 
cautions where one can, isn't it, dear?" 

Joyce could raise no objection to the general truth of 
the statement. 

" You are quite well again yourself?" she asked, with 
more solicitude than she had found herself able to infuse 
into her inquiry respecting Mr. Twentyman. 

"Oh yes, I have pulled round again," replied Eunice 
brightly; "but I was a bad case, I can tell you. Do 
you know, dear, Colly told me afterwards that the doctors 
came to him at the critical moment and asked whether 
they were to save me or the baby, and, well, you have 
ocular evidence what his answer was. But all the same 
it's such a pity about the dear little baby. I moped and 
moped, and, to make things worse, Colly was horribly 
heartless about it and attempted to console me with jeering 
remarks that there were as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it. Still, don't think I have the slightest 
fault to find with him. He's the dearest boy that ever 
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grew to be six foot two. You used not to like him, 
you remember, but I am awfully glad I didn't listen to 
you." 

"But, Eu!" exclaimed Joyce, flushing in her embar- 
rassment. 

11 Oh, it's all right. I've forgiven you for it long ago. 
When I came to think of it, it wasn't my marrying Colly 
that you objected to, it was my marrying at all. At the 
time you had got into your head some queer notion of 
our making a sort of bachelor-spinster couple, and stick- 
ing together for ever and ever and always. Of course 
you didn't mean it, you deceitful thing, because as soon 
as my back was turned you went and followed my iniquit- 
ous example. I did laugh over it when you first wrote 
to tell me. Do you recollect that serious talk we had 
about being complete and all that sort of thing?" 

Joyce nodded awkwardly. 

"To tell you the truth," went on Eunice, "that was 
the last serious talk I've had. Colly doesn't hold with 
women talking or thinking seriously. He says it makes 
them old before their time. He really does say such 
sensible things, does Colly. However, I suppose you've 
become complete by now, or else you wouldn't have got 
married, would you?" 

" No, I dare say not," assented Joyce. 

Eunice had been studying her with more attention than 
before. 

" Do you know, dear, what I'm thinking?" she asked 
finally. 

" What, Eu?" 

"That you haven't got a married look about you." 

" That's a funny thing to say; how do you make that 
out?" laughed Joyce uneasily. 

" Well, I may be trying to be too clever, but you look 
too— too starchy," explained Eunice, continuing her 
scrutiny more openly. "It's all very well for young 
matrons like you " — there was a tremendous air of 
patronage about the " like you " — " to look stately and 
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dignified. It suits some styles of beauty, but not all. 
It depends." 

" On what, Eu? M 

" Well, with some girls it's just sinful pride at having 
been elevated to the rank of a married woman, and with 
others it's only a feeling of sitting on a pedestal and 
having to keep very still for fear of falling off. Now 

with you Great heavens, I'm not talking too seriously, 

Joyce, am I? Colly would be so annoyed if he thought 
I was — he doesn't like women to— but I told you, dear, 
didn't I?" 

"Don't be a goose, Eu," smiled Joyce. "What was 
that you were going to say about me?" 

" I was going to say that with you it's neither vanity 
nor gaucherie, and it doesn't improve your beauty either. 
Of course, you never did impress me as one of your 
clinging, take-me-in-your-arms sort of individual, and that 
to my mind is the only sort of individual that ought 
conscientiously to marry." 

" Then do you mean that I oughtn't to have married?" 
came very quietly from Joyce. 

" No; but having done so, for goodness' sake get rid 
of that standoffish, independent air of yours and let people 
see that you know how to let yourself be gracefully taken 
care of by some one. That's the finest of fine arts in a 
woman. Oh dear! you're making me talk so seriously; 
I'm sure Colly will find wrinkles on my forehead when he 
comes back. He's always telling me not to interfere in 
other people's business — it doesn't pay, he says. I often 
marvel at the clever, sensible things he does say, the 
dear boy." 

And this time Eunice, having mounted her hobby for 
good, rode it furiously, while Joyce followed her own 
thoughts. About an hour passed and then Eunice, in 
the midst of an impassioned account of the circumstances 
attending the presentation of the diamond bracelet with 
which Colly had surprised her on her last birthday, sprang 
up at the sound of heavily lurching footsteps in the 
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corridor and threw the door wide open. In stepped Mr. 
Twentyman, lookng more genial and more gigantic than 
ever. 

" Here we are again," he guffawed, and then, catching 
sight of Joyce, "Oh, how do you do, Mrs. St. George; 
delighted, I'm sure — it has been a long time since — by 
the way, what do you think of Wobbles?" 

And holding Eunice at arm's length, he drew himself 
up stiff and expectant, after the manner of a great artist 
claiming attention for his masterpiece. 

Joyce raised her eyebrows in amused perplexity. 

"Wobbles?" she asked. 

" Yes, certainly, Wobbles; haven't you told her, dear?" 

Eunice shook her head. 

"Well, that's what I call her," explained Twentyman 
cheerfully. "You remember, of course, that we had 
frightful difficulty in finding suitable pet names for each 
other, don't you, Mrs. St. George?" 

" Yes, quite so," smiled Joyce. 

" Well, it was the second day after our wedding that 
I had an inspiration." 

"No, the third day, darling," corrected Eunice. 

" But, my heart's desire, I tell you it was the second. 
On the third day it was that I knocked that monkey of a 
Frenchman down for ogling you on the Bullywards. 
Besides, we can make sure by looking it up in our diary 
presently. All that morning the word collywobbles kept 
running through my mind. I always admired that word, 
it has such a homely, honest ring. I thought that some- 
thing could be made out of it. So I asked her what she 
thought of dividing it between us. She said it would do 
excellently, only she insisted on her being Wobbles and 
myself Colly, because it was the prettier half. Did you 
ever hear of such marvellous unselfishness?" 

"I'm sure Joyce doesn't want to know all that," broke 
in Eunice. 

" But she's got to," said Twentyman fiercely; " you're 
not going to hide your light under a bushel if I can help 
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it. Yes, that's how it came about. And besides, there's 
a beautiful idea underlying the word which few people 
have brains enough to notice, which is, simply, that, 
between us, we absolutely give the collywobbles to any 
pettifogging amateurs who think they've learnt the way 
to be happy, don't we, Wobbles?" 

11 Don't listen to him, Joyce," counselled Eunice, her 
face beaming nevertheless. " He knows we. are such 
old friends that he thinks he needn't stand on ceremony 
before you. He's not generally so absurd when there are 
people about." 

" Wobbles, do you know this is rank insubordination?" 
asked Twentyman sternly. " Prepare for the court- 
martial 's punishment." 

With that he caught her round the waist, and, despite 
Eunice's cries of affected terror and struggles to free 
herself, pressed upon her lips a series of resounding 
kisses. And then, after one final detonation, he released 
her, flushed and panting, but casting a radiant look of 
self-congratulation at Joyce. 

* ' The trouble is that the punishment takes no effect on 
her; on the contrary, it seems to agree with her," said 
Twentyman dolefully. 

Joyce had listened and looked, feeling that here was 
every provocation to laughter. But she got no nearer to 
it than a slight widening of the lips, which itself was half 
due to the embarrassing nature of the scene. It was all 
absurd, absurd to the degree of grotesqueness, but how- 
ever that might be it signified happiness, real, unalloyed 
happiness. And happiness was such a sacred, God-given 
thing that it ought not to be made a peg for ridicule, 
however ludicrous the guise in which it might choose 
to disport itself. Joyce thought of some starving vagrant 
peeping in through the window on a sumptuous feast, where 
the guests dined attired in masquerades of whimsical 
extravagance. The hungry vagrant would not laugh ; no, 
he would only feel hungrier. She was not quite sure to 
what extent the apologue concerned her. 
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She rose to go. 

" What, off, are you?" asked Twentyman jovially. 
"Well, I hope we're going to see something of each 
other. I should particularly like to chum up with your 
husband; he seems to be quite a big man in his way. 
Lots of people I have asked know of his name. Of 
course, he's not exactly in my line, still — oh, by the way, 
wouldn't you like to see Mr. Secretan? He came in with 
me. He's gone to his room, but if you'll wait I'll fetch 
him in a jiffy. You used to be great friends, you and 
Mr. Secretan, I understand." 

And he punctuated his last remark with a knowing 
chuckle, previous to flinging out of the room. 

Joyce looked after him puzzled, then she flushed up. 

" He's not referring to— to anything, is he?" she asked, 
turning to Eunice. 

" Oh, please, don't put on such a tragic air, dear," 
chided Eunice, not at all abashed. " Of course I told 
him all about it. You can't expect that a dutiful wife 
should keep any of her secrets from her husband? Do be 
reasonable, Joyce." 

Joyce tried, but failed to be angry. Indeed, the sublime 
ingenuousness of the appeal touched her so strangely, 
although it seemed a rather cheap way of doing one's 
wifely duty to make free with other people's secrets. 

" I don't mind, Eu, only it may be a little hard on 
Mr. Secretan," she said. 

" Oh no; he knows that everybody knows. By the 
way, that wound's healed." 

" Is it?" asked Joyce quickly. 

"I'm positive," said Eunice, with conviction. 

"I'm so glad. I sometimes wondered " Joyce 

broke off and with a sudden impulse took her friend's 
hands. 

" Oh, Eu, I can't tell you how delighted I am to see 
you again. We're going to see a great deal of each 
other now, aren't we?" 

" Every day, if you like, while we're in town." 
13 
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" Yes; we have a lot of days to make up for," sighed 
Joyce. 

It was with a strong effort that she kept back a 
momentary shudder, as the icy sense of her loneliness 
once more touched her heart. She really did not seem 
to have known how lonely she was till she was faced with 
this chance of finding for herself company— even such 
company as the Twentymans might offer her. 

" I shall ask Horace if he can spare to-morrow evening 
for you to come and dine with us. I shall let you know 
by this afternoon. And now, dear, I really must go. 
Aunt Prue will be wondering what has become of me. 
Say good-bye for me to your husband, dear, and remem- 
ber me to Mr. Secretan — of course, our invitation will 
include him. Au revoir." 

Eunice made no attempt to detain her, and after a 
parting embrace followed her to the door. 

11 1 wonder what's become of Colly," she said anxiously. 
"I'm always afraid of these lifts " 

At that moment Twentyman made his presence known 
by a reassuring shout. 

" Ran him to earth at last," he panted. " Here you 
are, Mrs. St. George." 

" How unkind of you," smiled Secretan, taking Joyce's 
outstretched hand. " So you were going off without 
waiting for me." 

" 1 left a message for you," replied Joyce. 

" Ah ! even that wouldn't have given you much respite. 
I had quite made up my mind to call on you this after- 
noon." 

" You would have been very welcome," said Joyce 
frankly. " In fact, if you have no other arrangements, 
why not come back with me to lunch? My aunt will be 
pleasantly surprised." 

" Thank you very much. I am quite ready to accom- 
pany you." 

"Well, then, good-bye once more," said Joyce to the 
Twentymans, who had been too much occupied with one 
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another to pay any attention to her brief colloquy with 
Secretan. 

" Mrs. St. George has asked me to see her home," 
said the latter, drawing on his gloves as he spoke. Joyce 
could not help noticing how calm and composed he seemed. 
Yes, there could be no doubt of it — the wound had 
healed. 

" That's right, old chap, take care of her," called 
Twentyman, waving them an airy farewell. " Ta-ta, my 
children." 

"Delightfully breezy man, Twentyman, isn't he?" 
asked Secretan of Joyce, with the flicker of a grimace 
about his mouth. 

"Hush!" Joyce reproved him. "We might wait at 
least till we are properly out of ear-shot of our friends 
before we begin to sing their praises." 

He glanced at her, not knowing how to take her reply, 
and, indeed, if he had asked her she could not have told 
him. She was wondering if it was altogether a mistake 
to have a breezy man for a husband. 

" Heavens, and his self-assurance," laughed Secretan. 
" But it's these self-unconscious people — hideous word, 
isn't it? — that get the best out of life. I'm trying to culti- 
vate the feeling and am taking lessons of Twentyman. I 
had one this morning. He made me come to a clothing 
emporium to help him lay in a stock of things — for town- 
wear as he called it. We spent an hour and a half in 
the place, during which time he succeeded in driving 
everybody crazy by the bewildering and self-contradictory 
nature of his requirements. The manager's hair was 
turning grey under my very eyes, the assistants veiled 
their designs of murder under the mask of a grimly 
desperate politeness. Twentyman had no faith in the 
pattern-book ; he must see everything in the piece. Down 
came one heavy bale of stuff — no good. Up it went again, 
and down came a second, a third and a fourth till he had 
suited himself. Twentyman was evidently under the 
impression that he was giving the shop people a great 
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treat, and looked on, the picture of imperturbable bon- 
homie. But he got what he wanted." 

"Why shouldn't he? He paid for it," said Joyce 
gaily. 

" We all pay, only some of us stop short of getting full 
value — for fear of being considered a nuisance." 

Joyce thought that his words tagged off with a sigh, 
but she must have been mistaken, for the next instant 
he continued in a brisk, pleasant tone — 

" And what news of Horace?" 

" Horace is fearfully busy." 

1 ' On that Godiva of his, I expect. He was very 
enthusiastic about her last summer." 

" You are quite right. It's the Godiva." 

" How is she shaping?" asked Secretan. 

" I can't say. He hasn't been very long at it, less than 
a fortnight, I should say." 

" But that's quite enough to see how things are going 
on with Horace. He's such a rapid worker. How does 
it strike you so far?" 

She bit her lip at his persistence. 

" To tell you the truth," she replied, trying to make her 
tone ring light, " I haven't seen anything of it yet." 

" What, haven't seen anything of it yet?" 

Her teeth went deeper into her lip at his evident aston- 
ishment, but nevertheless she forced a smile. 

" Why should that surprise you so much, Mr. Secretan? 
Remember I am now a full-fledged housewife with many 
responsibilities and little time for lounging about studios." 

"And your presence might distract him," suggested 
Secretan. 

" I hope it would have that effect," laughed Joyce. 

" Only I was thinking of the tremendous interest you 
showed in Horace's work when he was quite a stranger 
to you," continued Secretan. " I remember your saying 
the first time you saw his ' Rhine Maiden ' how dearly you 
would like to watch the gradual growth of such a master- 
piece, from the first mixing of the colours right down to 
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the completing touch. And now, of course, you have 
your chance. Or surely " — he clasped his hands in affected 
horror — " you haven't turned Philistine and lost your 
taste for the arts?" 

"This is our omnibus," she said, coming to a halt. 

" Why not a hansom?" he asked. 

"It's not worth while. It's only a ten minutes' ride 
and we pass my door." 

It had begun to drizzle, and they squeezed inside into 
the two last remaining seats. Their talk had to confine 
itself to an occasional commonplace. Upon Joyce there 
was a feeling of uneasiness and vexation. She felt that 
she had given Secretan no sufficient reason for having 
kept aloof from the studio. And what made her uneasier 
still and vexed her more was that she had given herself 
no sufficient reason. Of course, there was the condition 
under which Hetty had consented to pose as model. But 
Hetty was in possession of the studio only for a limited 
part of the day. But by the time she stepped out of the 
omnibus she had got clear on the point. The plain and 
simple reason why she had not yet been to the studio was 
because her husband had omitted to invite her there, and 
because her pride had not allowed her to call his attention 
to the omission. With a half -angry wrench she pulled her 
hand out of Secretan 's, who had assisted her to alight. 
She had no cause to feel grateful to Secretan. But for 
him she would have been spared this plain and simple 
reason a little longer. 

On the salver in the hall she found a note for her. 

" It seems I have brought you here under false pre-* 
tences," she said, turning to Secretan. " Horace lets me 
know that he won't be home to lunch." 

" Won't he?" asked Secretan quickly. 

" So. you will have to put up with two wearisome women 
like Aunt Prue and myself." 

" I shall try to bear up even under that affliction," 
replied Secretan. There seemed a studied evenness in 
his words. 
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The joy of Aunt Prue at sight of the visitor was almost 
pathetic to behold. Nor were her hopes as to the possi- 
bilities in him disappointed. When lunch was finished, 
Secretan asked whether the ladies had made any arrange- 
ments for the afternoon. Aunt Prue assured him eagerly 
that they had positively nothing on the card. 

"There is that Polish violinist at St. James' Hall, ,, 
said Secretan tentatively. 

" Oh yes, I have read about him; he seems to be a 
marvel," chimed in Aunt Prue enthusiastically. 

" I think we should just have time to get there," said 
Secretan, looking at Joyce. 

Joyce did not see his look, but she felt Aunt Prue's 
peremptory gaze fixed on her portentously. 

" Thank you, it would be very kind of you," she said, 
rising slowly. " We shall be ready for you in ten 
minutes." 

The Polish virtuoso was indeed a marvel. All the other 
people were of that opinion, judging from their frantic 
applause. Joyce was, perhaps, the only one in the vast 
hall whose attention he did not take captive. Her thoughts 
were with another artist she knew of, who, at that very 
moment, was busy on a performance which also was to 
take the world by storm. It would be a great perform- 
ance, she was sure of that. But, for all the credit she 
might take in its accomplishment, how did it concern her 
more than the triumph of this bushy-haired stranger, who, 
hand on heart, was just then effusively grimacing his 
thanks? 



CHAPTER XXIV 

" All right — tea '11 be done in a brace of shakes, St. 
George." 

"Miss Hillary !" 

" Oh, I forgot — Mister St. George, I should have 
said," Hetty corrected herself, making a mock obeisance. 

" Yes, quite so," replied St. George dryly. 

Hetty shrugged her shoulders. 

"You're a funny, finnicking chap, you are." 

" Indeed? How do you make that out, pray?" 

"Well," drawled Hetty, as though not quite confident 
of her ability to establish her point, "you're the first 
man whose name I've had to put a handle to after know- 
ing him nearly three weeks. Why, five minutes after 
I've been introduced to 'em, or they to me — I never 
know which is right — five minutes after, I was saying, 
it's Jack or Bert or Teddy, as the case might be. They 
don't object, you bet they don't, and it makes no differ- 
ence whether they are married or not — none at all. Now 
with you I've gone out of my book and only got so far 
as your — what d'you call it — your surname, and even 
then you aren't satisfied — want to be ' handled ' ! I'll 
tell you what," she went on, with an apparent burst of 
generosity, "if you'll let me call you Horace, I won't 
mind your calling me Hetty. Now that's a bargain." 

St. George shook his head and smiled. 

" I appreciate the honour, Miss Hillary, but there's 
really no necessity for an arrangement of that sort." 

" If you won't, you won't," she said, with a gesture 
of irritated resignation. " Strikes me you take your 
being a married man a shade too seriously." 

199 
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" Perhaps — these things are matters of taste," replied 
St. George curtly. 

Hetty gave him a furtive look, and rising from the 
divan in the centre of the studio walked leisurely towards 
the kettle, which was just in the act of boiling over. 

" You'd better get the cups — I don't see why I should 
do all the fagging," she snapped. 

St. George turned away from the canvas on which his 
Godiva was growing into shape, and executed Hetty's 
directions without remonstrance. Not another word was 
spoken till the two sat facing each other over the fragrant 
brew. 

" H'm," resumed Hetty, her face bearing no sign of 
her previous annoyance, " this is certainly the best part 
of the show. I do feel ridiculous sitting on top of that 
wooden horse. Reminds me of a ride I once had on a 
round-about that had come to Handon. I was thirteen, 
and the proprietor chap said he'd let me on if I'd give 
him a kiss for it. All right, I said — I would after. He's 
waiting for that kiss still — impudence!" 

And Hetty broke into scornful laughter. 

" Well, on your own showing it doesn't seem such a bad 
thing to be reminded of one's childhood," said St. George. 

" Doesn't it?" exclaimed Hetty. The laughter was 
gone, but the scorn remained. "Doesn't it?" she 
repeated with increased vehemence. " Not for some 
people, I dare say. Good God — I wouldn't go through 
being a kid again if it meant my marrying a duke. But 
there, Mr. St. George, I don't see why I should shriek 
you deaf over it; it wasn't your fault." 

"I'm sorry, Miss Hillary, if I awakened any unpleasant 
memories, you may be sure I didn't mean to," said St. 
George. 

"I cm sure. I only want to say that if you knew 
where I started from and where I've got to, in my own 
little way, that is — I think you'd think a good sight more 
of me," she said with a fierce sort of pride. 

" Who told you I didn't?" smiled St. George. 
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She gave him the same furtive look as before. " Yes, 

that's the worst of you," she said. 

"What is?" 

" I don't know how to take you. And that's never 
happened to me with any man before. Maybe all the 
others I've met were mugs — carried themselves 'all out- 
side,' as the song goes. And that's why I could tackle 
'em as easy as a dog tackles his sausage. Jingo, and I 
did give 'em a hallelujah time of it, some of 'em. I can 
tell at a mile's range whether a man's a scat, that is, 
whether he's made it his business in life to play ducks 
and drakes with anything bearing the name of woman. 
They're my mark, and I hit 'em every shot. But I can't 
make you out. If I found out there was any chaff be- 
hind all these polite ways and elegant expressions of 
yours — I don't know what I should do. Most likely 
strangle you, I think. Yes, I should like to know how 
to take you." 

St. George did not answer at once — he had to catch 
his breath at the discovery that Hetty possessed a soul ! 
During the three weeks of close companionship, in which 
he might have gained a faint inkling of this inner self 
of hers, she had been to him nothing but a dead chaotic 
thing taking to herself life and form only by virtue of her 
transference to the responsive illuminating canvas. He 
grew dimly troubled at the notion that having failed to 
observe the soul in his model he might have failed to 
transmit this same soul to his work. That would be a 
nuisance. But, by heaven, it wasn't his fault. The 
last thing he should be expected to do was to go looking 
for soul in other women. He had enough and to spare 
of the article in stock at home. There was his wife. She 
had enough soul for a million, she was all soul, and 
therefore — he set his teeth hard. . . . 

The impatient tapping of Hetty's foot recalled him. 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Hillary, you were saying?" 

" That I should like to know how to take you." There 
was a pathetic anger in her tone. 
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" Take me as you find me," he replied curtly. 

" But what if I can't find you at all?" 

44 What do you mean by that?" 

** If I can't make you out at all," she explained. 

He softened. Why wreak his spite on her? She was 
not to blame. 

44 Then you may ask me." 

" And will you tell me the truth?" 

44 Certainly. We're talking nonsense. Let's drink our 
tea." 

A peculiar smile overspread her face. 

44 Piece of seed-cake?" she inquired, holding the plate 
out to him. 

44 H'm, I don't know — you've cut them too big." 

44 Well, have half with me." 

44 Since you are so pressing — thanks." 

She watched him eat his half, while eating hers simul- 
taneously. 

44 You know why I did that?" she asked him when 
they had both finished. 

41 Haven't the slightest idea." 

44 It made me feel as if we were sort of signing and 
getting our agreement stamped on both our sides. I 
always like to go safe." 

44 You're very practical," laughed St. George. He had 
found his balance again. 

44 1 have to be, in my line. Oh yes, I know all about 
the law," she continued importantly; 44 1 always go for an 
agreement in anything I do. I know the value of 'em." 

44 I doubt if ours would go very far in a court of law, 
Miss Hillary." 

44 No, but it'll go all the way with you," she retorted. 

44 For that it was quite unnecessary." 

44 It was necessary for me, though." 

44 Well, I'm glad you had your way then." 

44 Yes, for once." 

He looked at her surprised, she was full of surprises 
for him to-day. 
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"Why for once?" 

" Because it doesn't seem I get it very often with 
you." 

" But, Miss Hillary !" he exclaimed, his surprise grow- 
ing. " That's very unfair. Can you mention a time 
when I — what shall I say? — well, when I put on you too 
much? Of course, I've had to call you to order once 
or twice when you seemed to find it more interesting to 
watch me at work than to keep the pose I wanted, but 
you'll admit that then I was only acting within my rights." 

She looked pensive. 

" Oh no — I don't mean anything that's happened, 
but what might happen." ,y 

"Might happen?" 

" Oh, great heavens, don't keep on pushing a fellow 
into a corner like that," she broke out, attempting to 
carry off her embarrassment by an exhibition of spirit. 
" You know what I mean. You're a frightfully off- 
handed, independent sort of chap, and you don't care a 
hang what comes of it. Now from the way you treat 
me anybody would think you were doing me the greatest 
favour imaginable, when all the time it's just the other 
way round." 

"It is indeed, Miss Hillary — the obligation is all on 
my side," he hastened to assure her with all earnestness. 

" You say so, and that's all the proof I've got of it. 
D'you know what? I've got an idea the thing is getting 
on my nerves — I've got some, don't you know. Now 
what would you say if one fine morning you got a letter 
a little like this to cheer you up : ' Dear Mr. St. George ' 
—of course it would be Mr. St. George—' it's no use my 
coming to sit for your picture any longer, because, hap- 
pening to feel that way yesterday afternoon, I went to 
the barber and had all my hair cut off. What do you 
say to that?" 

" I say to that, Miss Hillary, in vulgar parlance — keep 
your hair on," replied St. George, smiling at her indul- 
gently. 
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A flame-spot of anger pinked each of Hetty's cheeks. 

" Exactly, I thought you'd say that. But don't be 
too sure that I shan't disappoint you one of these days, 
Mr. St. George, just for the fun of seeing what you 
look like when you're riled." Her voice rose with each 
word till it had nearly reached the end of its range. 
" Now, I warn you, if you don't leave off staring at me in 
that * no, you won't ' sort of way, I'll— I'll-— now, there !" 

She snatched up her half-filled cup and hurled it with 
all her force against the marble column some two yards 
to her right. 

There was an instant's silence, and then St. George 
slowly rose from his seat. 

" What are you going to do?" gasped Hetty. 

" Get you another cup, Miss Hillary," said St. George. 

She watched him spellbound as he leisurely made his 
way over to the chiffonier, from which he took another 
cup, and bringing it back, set it noiselessly in her saucer. 

" I notice you always take two cups of tea, Miss Hil- 
lary," he said pleasantly. " Allow me." 

He poured, and in the same degree that the cup filled, 
Hetty's eyes filled also. 

" Oh, I'm so sorry, Mr. St. George — I do hope it isn't 
very valuable," she exclaimed with impetuous penitence. 

" Not at all — it was a very common set. It has quite 
served its time; I'll be very glad to see the last of it." 

" But it was foolish of me all the same," persisted 
Hetty. 

" I don't agree with you there either," said St. George. 
" You only acted as you ought to have done. We all 
have our irresponsible moments. A man gets over them 
by cursing, a woman by breaking crockery — somebody 
else's crockery by preference," he added with a smile. 
" But seriously, I can quite understand that the monotony 
of this business has got on your nerves. You have been 
here regularly every day for " 

" Yes, I've been very good that way, haven't I?" 
interrupted Hetty eagerly. 
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" Absolutely exemplary. And for that reason you have 
fully deserved that you should take a day or two off." 

" Oh no— that isn't at all necessary. I'm all right 
again now," she replied quickly. 

"You may think so, but I know better. And it so 
happens, quite providentially, that I shouldn't have 
required you in any case to-morrow. I was going to tell 
you before you left." 

" Why, what's up to-morrow?" 

"I've arranged with some friends for an outing. 
We've chartered a steam launch and are going up the 
river for the day. We start early and won't be back till 
evening." 

Hetty hung her head in a way that showed it heavy 
with the weight of her thoughts, and when she lifted 
it again the air on her face was a subtle mixture of 
courage and wistfulness. 

" What do you say to taking us along with you?" 

The old tea-set was within an ace of being poorer by 
yet another cup — such was St. George's surprise. Hetty 
must have noticed it, for she went on with some bitter- 
ness — 

" There's cheek for you, if you like — eh?" 

" By no means, Miss Hillary — I wasn't thinking of that 
at all," said St. George, still floundering, "but the idea 
never suggested itself to me " 

" Well, and now?" 

"I'm very much afraid it can't be managed." 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" Perhaps it can't, but you'll own that this is one 
occasion when I didn't have my way with you." 

" No, I can't admit that at all," he took her up quickly. 

"Oh, can't you?" 

" Because, this isn't a matter in which I can act on 
my own responsibility. I didn't arrange the excursion 
— in fact, I am only an invited guest myself. In any 
case I should have to consult some others." 

" And the others would object?" 
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St. George fidgeted, but she saved him the trouble 
of inventing a conciliatory reply. 

" Who else is going? Anybody I know?" 

"As it happens I think you do know one or two of 
the party. Mrs. Horncastle " 

Hetty made a grimace of disgust. 

11 Old poke-nose we used to call her— but I beg your 
pardon, I forgot she's your aunt now." 

"Also Mr. Secretan," continued St. George unper- 
turbed. 

' ' Oh — ah, yes. Beastly stuck-up ; used to walk about 
as if he'd swallowed a poker." 

St. George laughed. 

" Well, you won't lose much, then, Miss Hillary. It 
seems you don't think very highly of the company." 

She tapped the floor with her foot — a very small foot. 

" D'you know what?" she said, after a short pause. 

He gave her his immediate attention, but she did not 
continue before having made another pause. Then she 
went on boldly, as though she had at last brushed aside 
every drawback that could possibly attach to the matter 
in her mind — 

" If there's any difficulty about to-morrow, let's 
arrange for another time when you won't have to trouble 
about anybody else." 

" I don't quite follow," said St. George. 

" Take me out by yourself, I mean — let's say next 
Sunday. We'll go by train as far as Chorley Woods, 
have some lunch at a little inn I know there, and have' 
a good old ramble over the heather in the afternoon. 
I'll let you get back for dinner, if you've had enough 
of it by then." 

He looked at her steadily, and then smilingly shook 
his head in token of refusal. 

" You said yourself a little change would do me good," 
she went on more urgently. " I haven't had a mouthful 
of fresh air for weeks." 

" But surely, Miss Hillary, nothing need prevent your 
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getting that even without me. I wouldn't mind wagering 
that, failing me, you could get somebody else to escort 
you." 

"A dozen — hundreds — millions," she said, with dis- 
dainful pride. " But that isn't the point." 

11 Then what is the point?" 

" To have my way with you for once." 

"I'm sorry, Miss Hillary, but you can't have it this 
time. I'm not my own master in this matter." 

"Not your own master!" she echoed scornfully. 
"Why, who will you have to consult now — your aunt- 
by-marriage?" 

" No— my wife." 

Hetty rounded her lips as though about to emit a 
whistle, but finally she contented herself instead with a 
comprehensive, " Oh !" 

" You admit she should have an opportunity of express- 
ing an opinion on the matter in question?" said St. 
George. 

Hetty shrugged her shoulders in a manner that implied 
indifference and flippancy. 

"That's for you to decide, Mr. St. George. Other 
men are not so— so particular." 

"Well, I'm glad you leave me the option," smiled 
St. George. 

Hetty seemed to struggle with something. Then she 
asked — 

" Has she ever talked about me?" 

St. George made a conscientious effort at recollection. 

"No — not that I remember." 

" You told her what I said about her coming here?" 

" I did. You see the result." 

" Do you know what, Mr. St. George?" said Hetty, 
with a laugh, the insincerity of which was obvious, 
" thinking the matter over it strikes me in two ways." 

St. George's brows contracted and looked threatening. 

" What strikes you. in two ways?" 

" Either she backs your trustworthiness — that's a good 
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long word for me — either she backs it for all she's worth, 
or she doesn't care a hang for you." 

St. George rose slowly from his seat, and his words 
came from him measured and severe — 

" Miss Hillary, I would rather you didn't discuss Mrs. 
St. George. There's really no call for it." 

" No, perhaps not, especially as you say she's never 
done me the honour of discussing me," assented Hetty, 
with a laugh of defiance. " But I just want to show you 
that I'm not proud. I don't mind talking about people 
that ignore me." 

"Well, then, talk about the Emperor of China," said 
St. George curtly. 

" Ah, but then there would be no chance of making 
you angry, dear Mr. St. George. You know, it's good 
for you to get riled. You looked quite handsome just 
then with sparks of fire spurting out of your eyes. What 
a mercy my dress didn't catch alight." 

He turned away from her to conceal the smile which 
was struggling to break through the frown on his face. 
She rose and wheeled round so that she had him again 
full in front of her. 

" I'm a bit of a nuisance to you to-day, Mr. St. George, I 
know I am, ' ' she said, her voice soft and cooing. * * But don't 
fret, I shan't worry you any longer. I'm off this minute. 
I won't even stop to ask you button up my gloves." 

"I'll do that with pleasure, Miss Hillary." 

"No, with your fingers, please — that'll be quicker." 

He laughed outright, his good humour quite restored. 
It was absurd of him to get annoyed at anything this 
child said or did. 

Not a word passed during the buttoning process, which 
apparently required their undiscounted attention. 

"There," sa?d St. George, when he had finished. 
"The day after to-morrow then." 

She lingered irresolutely, about her lips a smile of 
mischievousness mingled with — had St. George looked a 
little closer- — perhaps just a dash of heartache. 
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" Is there anything else?" inquired St. George. 

" There is. I've got something heavy on my mind." 

" Really? I hope nothing serious." 

" Just as you like to take it. You know, it's that kiss 
I ought to have paid that round-about man and didn't." 

" Oh?" smiled St. George. 

" I think I ought to pay it to somebody instead — so 
why not to you?" 

And before he had time to guess her intention her 
arm, snake-like in its soft lissomness, was about his neck 
and her lips burnt for an instant on his mouth. 

" And now you can turn me out if you like," she said 
defiantly. 

" Miss Hillary," he said, speaking quite pleasantly, 
" we must come to an understanding. That will save 
trouble later on. I've always tried my best not to seem 
a prig. I see no harm in your kissing me — I am sure 
you meant none. But this studio is the place where I 
.take things seriously. I can't allow it to be used for 
playing monkey-tricks. Now if you will promise to keep 
this in mind, we will consider the incident closed." 

She had listened, her previous defiance, as appeared 
from her expression of face, tempered by not a little 
anxiety. There was repentance and humility in her voice 
as she said — 

" All right, Mr. St. George — you know, these things 
happen nobody knows how." But the next moment she 
was her usual insouciant self again. ' ' The day after to- 
morrow, then?" 

" I shall expect you." 

" And we'll see about the Sunday in Chorley Woods?" 

" I don't guarantee anything, Miss Hillary." 

"Well, just as you like. Hope you'll have a good 
time to-morrow. Don't tumble overboard, and tell old 
poke-nose I hope she won't be sea-sick. So long, 
chappy," and with that she floated out of the room, 
airily, imperceptibly, like the dissolving of a mirage. 



CHAPTER XXV 

St. George remained standing on the same spot, and 
presently began scratching his ear pensively, as though 
that would help him to arrive at a clearer conception of the 
whole incident. He was just getting his thoughts into 
some sort of shape, when a sudden rat-tat at the door again 
made havoc among them. 

" I wonder what she wants now?" he inquired of him- 
self, half amused, half pettish. He walked slowly to the 
door, but, on opening, started back with a cry of pleasure. 

" Larry, there's a good man I Come in, come in." 

"All right, I'm coming in as fast as I can," replied 
Larminie. " But before I say another word — who's that 
young duchess I just saw coming away from here?" 

St. George laughed. 

"That's my model." 

" Damn it all, the way she edged off the footpath as she 
passed me, presumably so as not to take any of the polish 
off my burnished coat-sleeve, was simply superb. I had 
no idea it was possible to put so much grace into the 
manoeuvre." 

" Yes, she is graceful, isn't she? She's an actress — 
Hetty Hillary; you may know the name?" 

" Oh yes — a * Variety ' star of some magnitude. H'm, 
but she ought to have been a duchess." 

" She may still be one of these days — our jeunesse dorie 
have a habit of subordinating birth to beauty. It's one of 
the few redeeming bad habits they've left. What do you 
think of her there?" 

Larminie, who had been standing with his back to the 
canvas, turned and subjected it to a critical stare. He took 
his time over it. 

210 
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" What, does it take you so long to find any goodness 
in it?" jested St. George. 

" You can't tell much — in its present state," replied 
Larminie. 

" Present state? But the face is finished." 

" Well, it's a good portrait." 

" Which means a bad picture, especially when you say 
it in that tone of voice," laughed St. George. " Very well, 
then, we'll leave it for another time when you're in a less 
cantankerous frame of mind. You are coming with us to- 
morrow, of course?" 

" That's what I've looked in for. What's it all about?" 

" A Mr. and Mrs. Twentyman, some old friends of my 
wife, and rolling in money; well, they arranged it, and 
everybody thinks it a brilliant idea. Some people have 
peculiar notions of pleasure. I couldn't possibly get out 
of it, and therefore I suggested you so as to make sure of 
a fellow-sufferer." 

" Your self-consideration is sublime. Won't it do just 
as well if I tender you my sympathy in advance?" 

•' No, I must have you on the spot. I shall take com- 
fort from your yawns. Besides, perhaps it won't be so very 
bad after all. A little sunshine covers a multitude of 
boredom." 

" I can't tell for certain. I shall see." There was a 
slight interval. Then St. George resumed — 

" Larry, I want to laugh — may I?" 

" Only if you tell me the joke." 

" We're the joke, Larry. You and I are a scene out of 
a comedy. By Jove, how the house would roar ! two male 
matrimonial failures met to unbosom to each other their 
woes and competing for the crown of domestic martyrdom. 
Don't let's be shy. We both know what is uppermost in 
each other's minds." 

Larminie made a gesture of weary indifference. 

" Leave me out of the question, there's a good chap. 
But I had hoped for better news from you. " 

" No, the world has been moving only at the usual rate 
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of twenty-four hours a day, "said St. George, speaking in 
hot haste. " Things are still in statu quo. I mustn't say 
that, though; it isn't quite the truth. There has been a 
change, and, I suppose I should say, for the better. Matters 
are crystallizing. We are reducing ourselves to a system 
— laying down the lines on which our respective and 
separate selves are to run. It's a distinct advantage, I 
think ; we both seemed to feel that it would redound to our 
mutual benefit to define our position, and it went off beauti- 
fully. There was no embarrassing exposition of stand- 
points. It occurred by an exchange of tacit understandings, 
which, to the superficial observer, would appear to betoken 
an astounding congeniality of ideas, a congeniality which, 
according to an undigested method of reasoning, ought to 
have led to different results. We have also effectually 
disposed of what might have proved a serious obstacle in 
the way of truth, the pious fiction of the influence she was 
expected to exercise upon my work — how the phrase is 
beginning to jar on my nerves. For all her evidence to 
the contrary, I might be cobbling boots. She doesn't 
know — she doesn't want to know. And as she doesn't 
ask, I don't feel called upon to give any report. I scarcely 
see anything of her. Secretan has taken her and the old 
lady in tow and is carting them all over the town. Seems 
she's bent on making herself a world of her own. I wish 
her luck — hope she'll succeed. I'm better off than she, 
anyway. My world's made already," and his arm swept 
the studio comprehensively. 

" Yes, that's very lucid — very lucid indeed," nodded 
Larminie. 

" Isn't it? And what stands out with almost startling 
transparency among all this deucedness — beg pardon, 
lucidness — is the fact how spotless of blame I emerge from 
the whole affair. I suppose that's the real idea of the con- 
fessional — to remind us of the sins we have forgotten to 
commit." 

"Still, as long as the arrangement suits you," said 
Larminie tentatively. 
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" Suits me?" exploded St. George. "I'm damned if it 
does." 

" I have a suggestion," resumed Larminie. 

"It's too late for suggestions, my friend." 

" For all that, couldn't you work that prospective 
duchess for something?" 

" What do you mean?" 

" Does your wife know of her?" 

St. George briefly told the story of his acquaintance with 
Hetty. 

" I should think that's all that's wanted," remarked 
Larminie. * ' To kindle fire one must have fuel. Perhaps 
this is the right fuel. You see, the moonlight nights didn't 
catch very well." 

St. George shrugged his shoulders and said nothing. 

" Oh, very well, just as you please. Jt!s a queer busi- 
ness — mine is brutally simple compared to it — and perhaps 
you are wiser in keeping strictly to your own world. By 
the way, in that connection I may mention that I've been 
spreading reports about the epoch-making creation on 
which you are at work. I hope I haven't been indiscreet?" 

" As long as you make money out of it I don't even mind 
being advertised." 

" Could friendship go further?" said Larminie dryly. 

" It's going home presently — won't you wait?" 

" No, must get back to the office. I'm supposed to be 
interviewing a man in the neighbourhood." 

St. George took up his palette. 

" I've been waiting for the light to slant like that. I 
want to put it into that patch of hair over the forehead. 
Let yourself out. See you to-morrow. " 

Larminie had, on his way out, stopped in front of the 
canvas and was giving it another scrutiny. 

" Now then, confess, old Timon," exclaimed St. George 
triumphantly. " You're more taken with it than you want 
to give me the satisfaction of knowing. It's good work — 
I don't care what you say." 

" Yes, I'll turn up to-morrow," replied Larminie. 
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"Til take the affirmative to apply to both statements," 
laughed St. George, without, however, evoking any 
response. 

The paragraphs circulated by Larminie about St. 
George's forthcoming work had a more substantial result 
than perhaps either of them had anticipated. The last post 
that evening brought St. George a letter from Messrs. 
Erzheimer and Co., the celebrated Piccadilly art dealers, 
asking for the privilege of making the first offer for his 
new picture when complete, and enclosing a cheque for two 
hundred guineas as a retaining fee. Without a word he 
held out both letter and enclosure to Joyce, who at that 
moment had entered his study to fetch a book. 

" Yes, that's very satisfactory," she remarked, quietly 
replacing the papers on his writing-table. 

She saw this might be made a fitting opportunity to 
inquire more closely into his financial circumstances; she 
recollected her half-jesting resolve to do so at some early 
date. But now, on summing up her impressions during 
the interval since then, her putting so intimate a question 
to him seemed an impertinence, an escapade. She had 
neither the desire nor the courage for escapades. But then 
she had, perhaps, never possessed them to any great extent. 

" I might say it's something more than satisfactory," 
said St. George, locking the cheque away in his drawer. 
"It's the highest compliment I've yet received, and might 
flatter a bigger man than me. " 

He spoke with apparent calm, but he would have been 
much chagrined had she known the effort it cost him to 
keep his vexation of heart from vibrating through his 
voice. Was this woman a living thing or merely an 
animated mechanism? Was there nothing that could 
tinge the placid marble of her features with the semblance 
of life, nothing to bend the faultless symmetry of her face, 
that accurate straightness of line with its fused contra- 
dictoriness of softness and severity, into curves of sensitized 
expression? He felt the utterness of his impotence, and 
the feeling stirred him into a veritable fury. He wished to 
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be cruel to her, to hurt her unmercifully, and the thought 
of the despicable unmanliness of the thing only rendered 
him more relentless. He cast about in his mind — ah, yes, 
that was it. Larminie to the rescue ! He had never 
intended using the weapon, but, God knew, she had forced 
it into his hand. 

" Miss Hillary said a rather funny thing this afternoon. 
I told her about our outing for to-morrow, and she 
mentioned she would much like to be included in the party. 
What do you say?" 

Joyce was busily ranging along the bookshelves for her 
volume. 

" I see no objection whatever to that," was the answer 
she sent him back across her shoulder. 

Nonplussed he sat biting his lip for an instant. 

" I told her it couldn't be managed," he continued. 

" Why not?" 

" I was thinking of your aunt." 

" Yes, perhaps Aunt Prue might not quite have liked 
it," she replied nonchalantly. 

" On that Miss Hillary suggested a compromise — she 
and I to make a little outing of our own one Sunday." 

He listened eagerly for her reply, concerned not so much 
with the wording of it as with the space she would take 
over the framing. On the last point he received but little 
satisfaction ; the reply came pat. 

" Yes, on the whole that would be better than taking 
her with us to-morrow." 

He was staggered. His glance riveted itself on the 
letter-rack of his desk. When he looked up she was 
leaving the room. 

" Haven't you got your book?" he asked at random. 

"No,I couldn't find it." 

She stopped irresolutely at the door an instant or two. 
St. George wondered whether or not to take that as a hint 
to give her his assistance. Before he could make up his 
mind he was alone again. 

He sat there the whole evening, his heart traversing the 
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whole gamut of human emotion. It reached the finale in a 
self -pitying resignation, such as possibly that of some devo- 
tee, who, to prove his indifference to pain, has unwittingly 
gashed himself in a vital part. Mingled with that was a 
strong impulse to rehabilitate himself in his own eyes, and 
to make reparation where such was due. One act would 
cover the two needs. He tip-toed down-stairs, but the 
lights were all out, and everything was silence. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Mrs. Horncastle had worked herself into a tremend- 
ous state of excitement over the projected river-trip, 
which seemed somewhat strange in an individual, who, 
to judge her by her own standard of omniscience, might 
be expected to have quaffed the beaker of human sensa- 
tions to the dregs. Something like that she must have 
been struck by herself, for as an explanation, though 
not as an apology, she thought fit to mention — more par- 
ticularly to Mrs. Roach, from whose limited intelligence 
any and every misconstruction was possible — that a river- 
trip was the one link left to complete for her the chain 
of mundane experience. Further, in order to drive home 
more deeply the importance of the occasion, Mrs. Horn- 
castle harassed Mrs. Roach all the preceding evening 
with urgent admonitions not to oversleep herself and 
to have an early breakfast ready, till poor patient Mrs. 
Roach assured her, upon her chances of salvation, that 
she would be down betimes, whether she woke up or 
not. Mrs. Horncastle also subsequently expressed the 
firm opinion that it was she who had contributed to the 
proceedings of the day its most valuable accessory — not 
her own presence, but the fine weather. For if her public 
spirit had not prompted her to station herself, shortly 
after daybreak, at the window, and by persistent ' ' shoo ' '- 
ing and the exercise of prodigious will power to frighten 
away an ominous little cloud, the little cloud might have 
developed into a dull day. But it was a hard task, that 
of having to play Providence to the rest of the world. It 
was a great strain on her strength and wore her out. 
It made her prematurely an old woman, and would prob- 
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ably hurry her to an early grave. How she wished she 
had been born with a little less forethought for the 
comforts of her fellow-creatures and a little more con- 
sideration for herself. However, could the leopard change 
his spots? 

All this and more she confided with much volubility to 
Secretan, who, in accordance with an arrangement, called 
at the St. Georges' a little after nine, to accompany them 
to Richmond, where they were to board the launch. The 
Twentymans had spent the night in an hotel by the river- 
side so as to take over their temporary proprietorship 
of the launch without the delay involved by the journey 
from town in the morning. The first delivery of post had 
brought St. George a note from Larminie, in which he 
stated that owing to unforeseen circumstances he could 
not join them at the start, but that with some co-opera- 
tion on their part he calculated to fall in with them about 
three in the afternoon at Romney Lock, whither he would 
make the journey by train. 

" I hope this vessel is water-tight, Mr. Twentyman," 
said Mrs. Horncastle, affecting a profound knowledge of 
nautical phraseology. 

"Water-tight, ma'am?" replied Twentyman. "Why, 
it's exceedingly hard for a man to get tight on water, 
much more for a steam launch, ma'am." 

"Oh, Colly!" exclaimed Eunice, lifting her finger in 
smiling rebuke. 

"Why, wasn't that a good 'un, Wobbles?" inquired 
Twentyman anxiously. 

" Oh, it was very good, dear, but you shouldn't try 
to puzzle dear Mrs. Horncastle. Come away from him, 
the naughty tease — I'll show you all over the place while 
they are getting the steam up. You come along too, 
Joyce." 

They left Twentyman repeating his witticism to St. 
George and Secretan, who had just followed the ladies 
on board, and supplementing their not very generous 
tribute by an extra dose of uproarious self-approval. 
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Joyce had ventured a few days before to point out to 
Eunice that Twentyman still persisted in his habit of 
" ma'aming " people, and had jestingly reminded her 
of their talk on the subject the night before Eunice got 
engaged and her intention to wean him of such little 
solecisms. Eunice, however, had taken Joyce's remarks 
very huffily — had almost grown indignant. To her mind 
this practice of Colly's was not, as it seemed Joyce 
implied, an uncouth provincialism, but had about it a 
flavour of quaint, old-world chivalry which she herself 
found most interesting and for which people, in these 
rough-and-ready days, ought to be duly grateful. 

Joyce had thought the matter over by herself after* 
wards and had come to the conclusion that Eunice was 
a very paragon of wisdom. To save herself the fatigue 
of training her unwieldy husband up to her own level, 
she had just simply stepped down to his. By doing that 
she had effected the desired purpose, that of — meta- 
phorically only, of course — standing his height, and 
neither of the two was any the worse for it. Yes, Eunice 
had been very wise in her policy of taking things as they 
came to her. That seemed the only way of getting 
through life with any degree of comfort. Joyce had taken 
to wondering of late whether she was going through life 
with as much comfort as she could have ensured for her- 
self. And further, she had an idea that whatever sharp 
corners she had to turn were chiefly of her own making. 
But what they were, and how she had come to make 
them, she did not go on to specialize. She only knew 
that she derived these thoughts from watching Eunice 
and Twentyman over their matrimonial absurdities. At 
times it appeared to her almost inconsistent, almost un- 
dignified to base her homilies on such an insufficient text. 
But she consoled herself with the reflection that it was 
the frivolities of one half the world which turned the 
other half into moralists. 

The journey up river was very enjoyable though un- 
eventful, except for a serious accident which happened 
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to Mr. Twentyman over lunch. He had helped himself 
inadvertently to a piece of white bread, which, he had a 
fancy, suited his constitution less well than the brown 
species, and had got half way through with it before 
Mrs. Twentyman, with a little scream of dismay, noticed 
his mistake. 

" Oh, Colly, I do wish you would be a little more care- 
ful of yourself — I always have to tell you so," she 
implored him in tones of heartrending rebuke. 

And upon that Twentyman chucked her under the chin, 
hugged her round the waist aqd, guffawing, held up to 
the admiration of the company assembled a wife, who saw 
in his every action a deliberate attempt to make her his 
widow. 

" A charming exhibition of conjugal solicitude, isn't 
it?" confided Mrs. Horncastle to her right-hand neigh- 
bour, St. George. 

" H'm," was St. George's enigmatical reply. 

The launch was not one built according to the latest 
improvements, and so, despite its having full steam up, 
Romney Lock did not heave in sight till nearly a quarter 
to four. 

"There's Larminie," said St. George to Secretan, 
gazing ahead through an old telescope he had discovered 
on board. 

" Here, you fellows," said Twentyman, bustling up to 
them at that moment, " what do you say to getting out 
and having tea on land? The ladies are all agreed." 

A few minutes later the craft had been brought to, 
and the party had disembarked. 

" I say, Joyce," remarked Mrs. Horncastle on seeing 
Secretan shaking hands with Larminie, " isn't that the 
rude disreputable creature who dined with us the evening 
I came to town?" 

" Yes, it's Mr. Larminie," replied Joyce. 

" Then why didn't you tell me that he was expected 
to meet us here?" 

" Because I didn't know he was going to meet us here. 
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I had a vague notion that some one would join us some 
time during the day, but Horace mentioned no name." 

" Mentioned no name?" bristled Mrs. Horncastle. " I 
shouldn't think he would. Don't you see, Joyce, that this 
whole trip was only arranged as a sort of ambush — 
nothing less than an ambush? He knew he dared not 
ask the odious individual into the house again after the 
way he had behaved, and so he devised this ungentle- 
manly means " 

" Aunt Prue !" said Joyce. 

"Yes, that's right, defend him; he deserves it. Do 
you think I haven't noticed how he neglects you? And 
now this further outrage." 

" How do you do, Mrs. St. George?" asked Larminie 
pleasantly. 

Joyce silently but cordially responded to his smile and 
grip of hand. Despite Aunt Prue's fulminations she had 
been unable to get herself to regard this man as an 
unredeemable bite noire. 

" Ah, you too," continued Larminie, pretending to 
recognize Mrs. Horncastle, " this is an unexpected plea- 
sure, Mrs. — I really forget your name." 

"It's of no consequence to me whatever, whether you 
remember my name or don't," snapped Mrs. Horncastle. 

" Now this is unkind," smiled Larminie. " Instead 
of taking this opportunity for apologizing to me, you seem 
to insist on aggravating your offence." 

Mrs. Horncastle gasped. "Apologize, did you say?" 

" Why certainly — for having the cruelty to deprive me 
so abruptly of your charming society the last time we 
met. I was just beginning to wake up to the fact that 
my good fortune had thrown me into the way of a woman 
remarkable for her qualities of heart and mind, for acute 
intelligence and sympathy; and just as I was beginning 
to revel in my treasure-trove you disappear and I am 
left with empty hands. I think you owe me something 
for that." 

Mrs. Horncastle felt very uncomfortable. She did not 
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at all know how to take this uncanny young man. That 
he ought to mean what he said, she was fully convinced 
of; but did he? Last time too she had suspected him of 

quizzing, and now She looked round for Joyce to see 

if she might gain some clue from her niece's expression of 
face, but Joyce was just making off to join the others. 

" If I remember rightly, Mr. — Mr — I really forget your 
name, you were rather vulgar on the occasion you men- 
tion," she said stiffly, hurrying after Joyce, as far as 
was consistent with her normal dignity of gait. 

" Vulgar? I am exceedingly sorry to have given you 
that impression," replied Larminie, keeping pace with 
her. " I really am at a loss to understand how it could 
have happened. The only explanation I can hit on off- 
hand is that to a lady with your delicacy of feeling things 
which to people of ordinary powers of perception appear 
colourless, take to themselves quite a florid complexion. 
Yes, my dear lady, that is a penalty which all who have 
cultivated their sensitiveness to an ultra-fine pitch must 
pay at times. I suffer that way myself." 

Mrs. Horncastle gave him a sidelong glance, which, 
no doubt, was intended to probe Larminie's soul to the 
very core, but it got no further than the surface of his 
impassive countenance, from which it glanced off ineffect- 
ually. She was saved, however, from additional ignominy 
in the unequal contest by the advent of St. George. 

" Glad to see you improving your acquaintance with 
my friend Larminie, aunt." 

" Excuse me, my dear Horace," came the reply, " but 
improving hardly seems to me the correct word when 
used in connection with — ahem, your friend." 

Having thus, by sheer and unexpected luck, succeeded 
in turning her discomfiture into triumph, Mrs. Horncastle 
thought it unwise to tempt Providence further, and 
detaching herself by a dexterous side movement from the 
two men, put herself once more into the sheltering 
proximity of Joyce. 

" It's a great shame," she went on, after giving an 
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account of the short skirmish with the enemy from which, 
naturally, it appeared that she had held the advantage 
throughout, "it's a great shame, my dear, that this 
enjoyable occasion should be all at once discounted by 
this undesirable addition to our number. I was only 
noticing just before what a smart and distinguished 
appearance our little party made, and here comes this 
dilapidated scarecrow and completely spoils the picture. 
God knows whom we may meet." 

" But aunt, what does it matter ?" came quietly from 
Joyce. 

" What does it matter? Joyce, if you only knew how 
you irritate me by this laissez-faire attitude of yours. 
Anything and everything seems to be good enough for 
you. All my life I have striven to impress you with the 
value of appearances " 

She was compelled to interrupt herself, for by this 
time they had reached the entrance to the hotel which 
had been selected as being the most promising for having 
tea, and whither Twentyman, Eunice and Secretan had 
already preceded them. Twentyman was giving instruc- 
tions for the supply of tea with a fuss and stentoriousness 
of voice which gave one the impression he was arranging 
for the commissariat of an army. 

"We'll talk presently," whispered St. George to 
Larminie. 

Presently meant an interval of about ten minutes, after 
which, in response to a sign of silent entreaty from Lar- 
minie, St. George rose, and made his way back into the 
open. 

" Larminie and I are going to reconnoitre for a fine 
view for you to look at when you are finished here," was 
his excuse. 

" Great Scott, and this is what you've had to put up 
with all day?" said Larminie outside with a groan. 

" Eh, what do you think of it?" 

" Another moment and I should have punched a hole 
through that blubber-carcassed idiot." 
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" Glad you didn't. Twentyman is a real good 
fellow." 

"He's obviously too fat to be anything else." 

There was a pause, then Larminie resumed, " Well, 
any developments?" 

" N — no," drawled St. George reflectively. "Only 
that your duchess dodge didn't work. I tried it on her 
yesterday. But — que voulez vous? Where there's no 
fire there can't be any smoke. Where no love is there 
can't be jealousy. It made me a bit of a brute to her, 
though." 

He retailed the circumstances of Joyce's search for the 
book, and his own discourtesy to her. 

" I thought it over, and presently a feeling came upon 
me that I must either apologize or choke. I went after 
her, and found that she had gone where I daren't follow 
her. I crept back to my study, and there something 
struck me that I had lost count of altogether." 

" What, any new complication?" 

" H'm, it's worse than a complication. It's an elemen- 
tary fact. Can't you see what I mean?" 

" Of course I can. I saw it long before you did." 

" There's no fear for the immediate present," went on 
St. George, seemingly following his own thoughts. 
" While I've got my Godiva on the easel, nothing in 
heaven or on earth will trouble my equanimity. I might 
start something else after that to keep me in check. But 
what in the long-run ? I'm not cut out for a St. Anthony 
— the snow doesn't cover the ground in this country all 
the year round." 

"I've nothing to suggest," said Larminie, with quite 
unnecessary vehemence. 

" Of course you haven't. The only suggestion you 
could make occurred to me at the time. It sickened me. 
It brought back a whiff of the nauseousness I felt all 
those two years I was travelling in the East. I'm made 
for a clean life — hang it all, I never knew the gentleman 
was so strong in me. And then — how some of the men 
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I know would snigger ! — there's my conscience. I sup- 
pose there is something in the solemnness of the marriage 
vows, despite all the cant about it. If nothing else, they 
mean that a man has pledged his word of honour, and 
that's got to be kept, whatever else hasn't." 

He took out his handkerchief and mopped his forehead. 

" By Jove, it's hot, Larry," he added by way of an 
afterthought. 

"I'm not surprised, considering the two fires you stand 
between," replied Larminie slowly. "Oh yes, it's a 
poser, distinctly — as the cat said while deliberating how 
to cross the puddle without getting wet." 

He turned abruptly on the other man and eyed him 
resolutely for a moment or two. 

" Look here, Horace — will you play the man?" 

1 ' What do you mean by that ? ' ' asked St. George rather 
uneasily. 

" The one and only thing left open to you. Bring a 
suit for nullity of marriage." 

St. George stared at him, pale and voiceless. 

" The only thing left open to you," repeated Larminie 
ruthlessly. " Here, breathe easier, man, and don't get 
so green in the face. You talked of conscience. Well, 
if you really- want to be honest to yourself and to her, 
get the pair of you out of the false position in which you 
have fixed yourselves. Of course it's a drastic remedy — 
there'll be all sorts of unpleasant little formalities and 
suchlike. But I don't think there will be anything of a 
scandal. She will most probably let the case go unde- 
fended. Things can't go on as they are. You're making 
a wreck of your life, you're eating your heart out — your 
sanity is threatened. Either a man's married, or he isn't. 
You've no real moral hold on her. So end the farce and 
give up any legal or lawful claim you think you possess. 
Put her right out of your ken. Give yourself a chance of 
forgetting her." 

" I can't do that," said St. George curtly. 

" Can't?" asked Larminie, as he eyed St. George with 
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tense, eager scrutiny over the flaring match he was apply- 
ing to his dead cigar. 

" Can't," repeated St. George, with a fierce emphasis. 
" I might possibly cease to love her, but I couldn't 
forget her. I should always have before me those 
large, placid eyes of hers looking at me their un- 
voiced wonder and asking what it all meant. She 
wouldn't understand, and there would be no one to 
tell her. All she might think is that I'd got tired of 
the arrangement into which I dragged her almost by 
sheer force. Or that I didn't know my mind at the 
time, or rather, that I knew it too well, and tried to get 
the best of her. No, no, her indifference is bad enough, 
but her contempt would haunt me waking or sleeping." 

"Oh, that's all I wanted to know," said Larminie, 
under his breath. 

"What's that?" asked St. George sharply. 

" I was saying we've got back to where we started 
from," said Larminie, blowing from him a tremendous 
mouthful of smoke. 

" That's what usually happens to me," said St. George 
bitterly. 

" I mean geographically speaking. Here's the back of 
that blessed hotel." 

" We said we'd find them some views," remarked St. 
George, with an evident effort to get back to his every- 
day manner. 

" By Jove, I could favour them with some views that 
would startle 'em," said Larminie grimly. 

They turned the corner and came upon the rest of the 
party. The scene was one of great animation, owing 
mainly to* Eunice and Twentyman, who were amusing 
themselves, and sundry staring onlookers, by a lively game 
of " touch." Twentyman 's hat was grotesquely adorned 
with a chain of buttercups. 

4< Here, I can't stand this," growled Larminie. 

" I'll get it over as soon as I can," replied St. George, 
with a shoulder-shrug. 
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At his suggestion a move was made back to the launch. 

" Ha, nothing like exercise, eh, sir?" panted Twenty- 
man to Larminie. 

Larminie wanted to say something rude, but refrained. 
Heavens ! One could not do less than be respectful to 
mere bulk when it reached such a stupendous point. 
Besides, he was busy observing Joyce. He was struck 
by the look of hungry wistfulness on her face. To Lar- 
minie's eyes, sharpened by their assiduous peering into 
the heart of things that had made him the cynic he was, 
that look conveyed a great deal. Had St. George ever 
seen her look like that? It proved her to Larminie a 
human thing that was human, a woman that was 
womanly. He accepted the sign with a fierce joy. He 
had come here to-day for this very object of seeing for 
himself. St. George had deserved so much of him. And 
apart from St. George the man, there was St. George 
the painter. A great artistic career was beginning to 
rock on its foundations. But above all this there was that 
woman so hungry for happiness. He would see what he 
could do to feed her. 

He bided his time, but it was not till they were well 
started on the return journey that his chance came. The 
heat of the day was losing its edge. The sun's rays were 
striking shorter and shorter, breaking off more at the 
point with every ineffectual thrust. The smile it had worn 
all day was dying from off the face of the river. Its 
ripples ran dun and darkling. On gradual wings drooped 
the bitter-sweet sadness of a world well lost. 

Joyce was standing solitary at the stern of the vessel, 
watching the white-churning trail it drew in its wake. 
Larminie joined her with quick, eager stride. 

" May I watch too? M he asked, affecting a jesting 
air. 

" Certainly — admission free," she replied in the same 
strain. 

" Pretty, isn't it?" was all Larminie could find to go 
on with. 
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She turned her eyes back where they had been before, 
but with redoubled thoughtfulness. 

" The white trail a ship leaves always seems to me a 
symbol for the recuperative powers of nature,' ' she said 
presently. " For all the ravages we inflict on her with 
our human contrivances, look how quickly she heals her- 
self again. A minute, a day, a season, a year, and she 
is as hale as she has ever been." 

"We mortals are not so fortunate," replied Larminie. 

He was thinking of St. George, but Joyce knew enough 
of his history to put on his remark a more personal 
interpretation. She gave him a swift glance of pity. 

" Why don't you come to see us more often, Mr. 
Larminie?" 

" Thank you — I should like to very much," he said cor- 
dially, feeling the spirit of sincerity in which she had asked 
the question. " But I'm not exactly master of my time." 

" Horace tells me — don't think me rude, Mr. Lar- 
minie," she went on, with some hesitation, "that you 
have not made the most of your opportunities." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" We none of us do." 

" But you less than most people." 

" So much the better for ' most people,' " he smiled. 

"Well, then, I shall put my charge more strongly," 
she said, with some warmth; "it's not your opportunities 
that you haven't made the most of " 

"But?" he interrupted. 

"Your abilities." 

His mind fastened eagerly on her words. Here was 
his opening. Not too soon either. Any moment their 
colloquy might be broken in upon. 

" I think before you take to scolding a comparative 
stranger for that, you might look nearer home," he said, 
still smiling, but only tremulously. 

She looked her astonishment. 

" There is somebody you are more closely interested in 
who has not made the most t>f his abilities, or at any rate, 
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is not making it," went on Larminie. " Your husband, in 
fact." 

" My husband?" 

" I regret to say it. He is not doing with his Godiva 
what one might rightfully expect from him. ' ' 

"The picture — isn't it going on well?" stammered 
Joyce. 

" Not in my opinion. I looked in yesterday to see 

what he had done at it, and " Larminie shook his 

head ominously. 

Joyce was silent. She remembered St. George saying 
that Larminie was the only man in London whose judg- 
ment on pictures was worth having. And without having 
had any further proof than the statement itself, she was 
forced to believe it. There was an unmistakable air of 
conviction about Larminie, which made it seem heresy 
to doubt him. The man was his own credentials. 

" Why, what is wrong with it?" she said with an 
effort. 

" Everything, as far as I have seen. He has only 
finished the face, as you may know " — he was aware that 
she did not know, but he had to play his part — " and 
that isn't a face at all. It's a mask, with as much 
expression as a mask." 

"The fault of the model, perhaps," said Joyce at 
random. 

Larminie knitted his brows. 

" My dear madam, St. George is not a photographer, 
or shouldn't be. As often as not a model should be to 
the painter only an indication of what he is to avoid. 
The face he has put on his canvas is — machine-made." 

"Machine-made." She echoed the word, murmuring 
it to herself. 

" I can't use any other term. It shows as much in- 
spiration as the daubs one sometimes sees on the street 
pavements." 

"He is out of form — he hasn't had a brush in hand 
for a year," she said, looking vaguely before her. 
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" That is just why I am so sorely disappointed. I 
had thought that the long rest would have been epoch- 
making for him. He would have a tremendous accumu- 
lation of reserve strength to fall back on — he would 
surpass himself. I am afraid for him, Mrs. St. 
George." 

" Have you told him — does he know?" she asked, 
her fingers twining and untwining. 

"That is what disquiets me so," said Larminie 
gravely; "he doesn't know. He seems to have lost the 
faculty for self-criticism; he gloated over the work, he 
regarded it with all the pride of a great achievement. I 
didn't tell him. He wouldn't believe me." 

By now her fingers had become tightly clasped and 
remained so. 

" What do you think can be the cause?" The query 
seemed to escape her involuntarily. 

Larminie drew a deep breath. He was arriving at his 
destination. But he must walk warily — warily. The 
path was difficult and strewn with pitfalls. 

" I really can't form any idea," he replied, with make- 
believe nonchalance, " unless I go on the commonplace 
that his work is the mirror of a man's life. In that case 
I should deduce that St. George is suffering from a 
certain lack of breadth ; he seems to have grooved himself 
into a kind of rut along which he is proceeding, looking 
neither right nor left. And the further he proceeds, the 
less he will be able to help himself out of it. It will 
probably get narrower and narrower until it may jam him 
in altogether. It seems almost absurd to speak of it in 
the case of a man like St. George, a man so complete, 
so full-furnished with what soul and sense can provide in 
the way of experience, and yet I can't help fancying that 
he is craving for a new element to come into his life, a 
new emotion of some sort, something to galvanize him 

out of his rut " 

He broke off, shaking his head vehemently, as if 
repudiating his own theory, but keeping a watchful eye 
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nevertheless on the pallid face opposite, or as much of it 
as he could take in from its downward droop. The tense 
lips opened and shut, once, twice, and yet again; and 
now they were surely about to speak, when the familiar, 
hateful guffaw smote on their ears. 

" Ho, you conspirators there — come down and have a 
bite o' supper while the daylight holds out. They've got 
nothing but paraffin lamps on this rotten concern. I 
don't want you to think you're feeding on board a floating 
oil-shop. Ha, ha ! Feeding — board, anything in that, 
do you think, Mr. Larminie?" 

Larminie thought it good for Twentyman not to know 
what he thought, and touching Joyce, who stood as 
though she had heard nothing, lightly on the arm, obeyed 
the summons of the guffawing giant. Now that he came 
to sum up results, he could not say that he had done so 
very badly. At the least he had made her think. He 
had laid down for her a careful powder-train of thought 
which needed but the touch of the brain-spark to make 
it flash up into understanding. 

It was quite true that Larminie had made Joyce think, 
but apart from that, he had gone very wide of the mark. 
For the rest of the journey Joyce formed a segment by 
herself in the merry circle after supper. Twenty man's 
unflagging atrocities, Larminie 's caustic cynicisms, Aunt 
Prue's commonplaces of worldly wisdom, conveyed nothing 
to her. All that came home to her was — that her hus- 
band's hand was losing its cunning. The whole motive, 
the great raison-d'etre of her marriage had been stulti- 
fied. The high purpose it was to have served had proved 
abortive, the promise of the great triumph, to which she 
was to have contributed so much, was consummating itself 
in disaster. Her marriage had been a miserable mistake. 
Larminie had said so. It had turned her husband from 
an artist into an artisan. But Larminie had at the same 
time suggested the remedy. A new element into St. 
George's life ! The words burned in Joyce's brain. She 
herself had become stale, effete, ineffectual. Who was 
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to be the new motive force Larminie had hinted at? Ah ! 
— her thoughts seemed to take a sudden leap. 

Hetty ! 

Oh, how stupid she had been. She had been looking 
for the truth in all sorts of outlying corners, and had 
not heard its subdued laughter close at her elbow. Hetty, 
that marvel of carnal magnificence, that emblem of full- 
blooded, Bacchantic strength — who was better fitted to 
stir her husband's torpid faculties back into the old 
tumultuous swing? It was Hetty whom he needed, was 
waiting for, only she stood in the way with her cold, 
unwifely self, barring Hetty's entrance, thwarting her 
chances of efficacy. She looked at her husband as he 
stood there outlined sharply in the gathering twilight, 
stalwart, capable, masterful, and there dawned upon her 
the understanding of the artist's dual individuality, the 
paradoxic amalgam of soul and sense, of creative pain 
and recuperative passion. She had given him the one, 
but he had looked to her in vain for the other, the more 
important half. For that he would have to go to Hetty 
Hillary — perhaps had gone to her already ! With a 
sudden stab of regret she realized how she herself had 
been the architect of her own misfortunes. It was she 
who had insisted on his applying himself again to his 
work, she who had dwarfed herself into insignificance 
beside his task — it was she who had brought him Hetty. 
Oh, she had managed things very badly. She had lost 
the safe second place her father had advised her to keep 
tenaciously, she had drifted to the third — perhaps even 
lower. Upon her came the sense of solitude of which she 
had had periodic attacks since her return from her so- 
called honeymoon. The twilight seemed to have died all 
at once without the warning of a final flicker, and the 
night came isolating her from all living things by its 
impenetrable pall. 

And meanwhile Larminie sat a yard or two away, 
without the faintest glimmer of a notion how egregiously 
his great plan had miscarried. It was not surprising 
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that it should. A man whose own life was an irremedi- 
able failure should not presume to tinker at the lives 
of others. No, Larminie did not guess. He saw nothing 
in Joyce's urgent invitation to him, at parting, to come 
and see them again soon. He promised to do so, faith- 
fully intending to keep his promise. It was all of a piece 
with Larminie. His life had been one great intention. 
The only mistake he ever made was to forget that, the 
better a man's intentions, the more difficult it is for him 
to remedy his blunders. 

But it was not only Joyce and Larminie who spent the 
journey through the star-glittering dark in jumping to 
wrong conclusions. Secretan did the same. He had not 
gone about with his eyes shut all these weeks. His com- 
prehension, rendered keen and quick by his undying 
desire, had gathered in many things. St. George might 
be very busy, but even that hardly explained his delegat- 
ing to another man the entire charge of cavaliering his 
wife. The wife might be very fond of concerts and 
theatres, in which she might be encouraged by a very 
worldly old aunt of hers, but even that did not justify her 
in taking no interest in her husband's ambitions. There 
was undoubtedly here a tangle of some sort, but what 
made Secretan hold back from unravelling it was his un- 
certainty how much of the tangle was reality and how 
much the hallucination of his own tainted brain. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

It was two o'clock the following afternoon, but Hetty 
was still in her morning* wrapper. This was worthy of 
comment, because for the last three weeks Hetty had 
gone in for habits of greater regularity, or, more properly 
speaking in her case, irregularity. She usually finished her 
breakfast and toilette by noon, and left her rooms shortly 
after one — much to the delight of Waters, who was thus 
able to gratify her ardent desire for afternoon walks in 
the park. But since yesterday the old rdgime seemed to 
have come into force again, and Waters thought ruefully 
of the vanished bliss of those daylight promenades and 
the reverting to the niggardly liberty of the contracted 
"evening out." Nor did her mistress* bad temper that 
morning offer any compensation for the grievous loss. 
Waters saw no reason for having her head snapped off 
several times with an impatient " What's that got to 
do with you?" merely because she had ventured on 
inquiring once or twice whether the young lady intended 
staying in that day. The inquiry implied a benevolent 
interest in the affairs of her employer, which ought to 
have been received in a spirit of commensurate gratitude. 
Oh, there it went again, that blessed bell — wonder who it 
was this time 

" Waters, don't forget, I'm not at home," called Hetty. 

" Please, miss, it's Captain Stanning," announced 
Waters, "and he's brought some flowers." 

"Very well. Put 'em to the others." 

" But I ain't got 'em yet, miss. He won't give 'em 
to nobody but yourself, miss. He knows you're in, miss." 

' • Well, of all the I suppose I ought to know best 

234 
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whether I'm in or not?" said Hetty, with emphasis in her 
words and in her eyes. 

Waters did not wait to be told twice, but proceeded 
immediately to take the answer to the unhappy Captain 
Stanhing. Yes, that was undoubtedly the most difficult 
part of a very difficult situation, having to turn all these 
nice young men away. There was the case of that par- 
ticularly nice young man who wouldn't be turned away 
and had pushed past her, saying he always liked to see for 
himself. He saw enough and probably also heard enough 
from the young lady, for he never called again, and he 
was such a particularly nice young man. The incident, 
indeed, made such a deep impression on Waters that she 
seriously thought of giving notice; but the certainty of 
a periodic free pass to the " Halls," and the prestige of 
presiding over the household fortunes of a popular star 
"turn," proved too strong a counterbalance. Still, 
Waters could not help moralizing on the point. It 
reminded her that the world was cram-full of mysteries, 
of which the greatest, without a question, was the per- 
verseness of mind that took you the length of not being 
at home— especially when you were — to nice young men 
who brought you flowers. 

Among the other indications of Hetty's bad temper that 
morning were the numberless scraps of writing-paper 
which littered the floor around her. Letter-writing had 
never been her forte, and her present task taxed her 
mental faculties to the full. She wanted to carry out her 
threat, to tell St. George that she was not coming that 
afternoon, and that, in fact^ she did not propose to go 
to him for any more sittings at all. It was difficult 
because — well, she might as well tell herself the truth — 
because she did not want to make it an ultimatum, and 
because she wanted to leave St. George an opening for 
asking her to reconsider her decision. For all her pique 
at his rebuff the day before, which was at the bottom of 
this protest of hers, she could not disguise from herself 
the fact that the reason why all the nice young men had 
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palled on her was that she had come across this one 
particular man, who was not so very young, and had 
certainly not gone out of his way to be nice to her. 

At the back of her mind there was also another feeling 
which mingled subtly with the fascination he exercised 
over her. ft was a desire for requital — revenge would 
not be too strong a word for it. There was that pale, 
calm-featured wife of his. Hetty hated her because she 
was to her the embodied memory of those wretched girl- 
hood days of hers for which she had never forgiven fate. 
But more on account of the blatantly complacent way in 
which she accepted the ownership of this man. That 
pale, icy woman ! She had to be punished for not going 

about all day singing songs of thankfulness Hetty 

gnawed the pen-holder between her strong white teeth. 
Why should she despond? She had never failed before. 
There were other men who had attempted to be her 
master and had ended by being her slave. That was 
because she had played them so carefully. And here, 
where she really wanted to win, she was going to spoil 
all by making a wrong move. Protest — show pique? 
That wasn't the way to do it. What had irritated her 
most about this man was his air of thinking nothing in 
the world indispensable to him. Suppose he answered 
her, " Very well, Miss Hillary, then I must make other 
arrangements?" That would finish it all. No, no, she 
wouldn't give him the chance for it. No letter-writing, 
and under the impulse of her sudden resolution she tore 
across the remainder of the pack of note-paper before 
her, as though to put an end to all further temptation. 

And now to make up for lost time. She had wasted 
a whole hour — perhaps he had already gone home. For 
the next quarter of an hour Waters was certainly the most 
distracted creature in the universe. By the time she had 
got her mistress ready for departure she had only just 
enough breath left to remind her — 

"But, miss, you ain't had your breakfast." 

" You have it for me," came back the buoyant answer. 
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During* the drive Hetty took care to reduce herself, 
as far as her facial expression and outward demeanour 
went, to a state of greater composure. St. George him- 
self looked composed enough reclining in a folding-stool, 
his hands clasped behind his head. He looked up with a 
lazy smile as she rustled into the studio, the outer door 
of which she had found unfastened. 

"Hardly expected you any more this afternoon, Miss 
Hillary." 

She sat down on a low chair and arranged the folds of 
her dress about her with a leisurely hand. 

" Well, I was myself in two minds about coming," she 
replied; " one day off makes you feel as if you want to 
take another, you know." 

"Yes, I know; in fact I feel very much that way 
myself," he said, visibly stifling a yawn. " I had almost 
intended sending you a wire not to come, but who can 
act up to one's intentions in this weather?" 

" Then I needn't change?" she asked. 

He smiled at the euphemism. 

" Not if you don't mind. I'd rather not work to-day." 

" But you're jolly well mistaken if you think I'm going 
off again at once to be broiled alive in that beast of a sun 
outside. It's frightful. And here it's so nice and cool." 

"Oh, you needn't go; the least I can do is to give you 
the shelter of this roof, Miss Hillary." 

"Thanks awfully." 

She took off her hat and threw herself back in the chair, 
giving one the impression that she had suddenly become 
fluid, had melted into a rippling suppleness. 

" Had a good time yesterday?" she resumed. 

"So, so." 

" That doesn't say much, does it?" 

" It says aU one can say." 

" You mean it was a bit off?" 

" Well, you drive me to the confession." 

" D'you know what?" she said, with an air of imparting 
an important secret, " I too was awfully dull yesterday. 
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Didn't know what to do with myself for the life of me, 
especially in the afternoon. I suppose because I'm so 
used to spending the afternoons here. I smoked thirteen 
cigarettes, " she rattled on, " but I didn't find it out till, 
just for pastime, I counted the fag-ends in the ash-tray, 
and then I smoked one more for luck — thirteen is con- 
sidered very unlucky in the profession, you know — and the 
fourteenth made me awfully ill. I could hardly get 
through my show in the evening.' ' 

" Naturally, when you make a deliberate attempt to 
poison yourself with nicotine. You should be more careful, 
Miss Hillary." 

His solicitude did not sound very genuine. Perhaps it 
was that which put the rasp into her voice. 

" Oh, hang! What's the good of being careful? To 
whom does it matter whether I am or ain't?" 

" It matters to a large and admiring public," sug- 
gested St. George. 

" Well, and they do admire me, for all your making 
fun of it," she said hotly; " you should hear the gallery 
boys lift the roof off when I come on, and the toffs in 
front keep nudging and whispering to each other all the 
time; but there, you can't know. You've never thought 
it worth while to give me a look-in." 

"I'm really very, very sorry, Miss Hillary," said St. 
George cordially, " it's awfully rude of me. I had made 
up my mind time after time, but when a fellow feels so 

done up as I do after the day's work However, 

I really will come one of these evenings." 

" Promise?" 

" Honour bright," he laughed. 

"Only don't tell me what evening. I'd rather not 
know, you know." 

"You wouldn't?" 

" I should get flurried. You've got such a critical 
way with you. I say — I do jump from one thing to 
another, I do— how long d'you think it will take you to 
finish that picture?" 
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He wrinkled his brow reflectively. 

" About a couple of months, I should say." 

" Oh, that's quite a long* time yet. And when that's 
over I suppose it will be good-bye between us, eh?" 

" Not necessarily. There's no reason why we shouldn't 
keep on being — friendly." 

" H'm, friendly. Friends, I suppose, would have been 
saying too much, eh?" 

" Well, then, friends," he assented, laughing awk- 
wardly. She often surprised him thus by her knowledge 
of words and things for which he had not given her credit. 
" Besides, this isn't the last picture I hope to paint." 

" Certainly not, and then you will want me again," she 
said eagerly. 

"If you are willing." 

"Why not? Only the next time— I'll tell you how I 
want you to paint me next time. Not as a picture like 
over there, but just myself as I am, and then you can 
put my name underneath. Perhaps they'll hang it up in 
the big picture show in Piccadilly — oh, I know all about 
it; a fellow took me there last year and, golly, I nearly 
split my sides over some of the mugs they had hung up 
on the walls. The fellow said it didn't matter whether 
the faces were ugly as long as the painting was clever. 
Now if you got clever painting, like yours, and a decent 
kind of a sort of a face — I don't say that mine is anything 
more — into the bargain " 

She saw his attention had drifted and her teeth came 
together with a snap. 

What he was turning over in his mind was that she 
offered him no unthought-of suggestion. It had come to 
him of its own accord, this idea of a portrait-picture of 
Hetty, which was to set the Academy dove-cots aflutter. 
But he had refused it a place on his programme as being 
an act of disloyalty to Joyce. In a very frenzy of self- 
mortification he had resolved that the first woman's por- 
trait he would take in hand should be that of his wife — 
his so-called wife. She, too, had a face that was worth 
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painting. But he had not put the case to her; he never 
would. It constituted an overture, and he had given 
himself his word that he would never again knowingly 
lay himself open to the possibility of a rebuff. He must 
begin somewhere. And now that he had made a beginning 
— where was it all going to end? 

44 Gracious me, don't look so black, man alive," came 
querulously from Hetty ; 4 4 say no at once, and be done 
with it." 

44 1 don't say no, Miss Hillary," he replied gently. 

14 Not quite, but you looked it; that's easier. After 
all it's a bit of a nuisance to have to tell people they're 
not class enough for you. If they find out for themselves 
it saves trouble. And you don't want every man-jack 
and every woman-Maria to know whom you've chummed 
up with. Why, it might make a bit of a scandal." 

Yes, that was another view, thought St. George. It 
was impossible to be angry with this woman. With one 
hand she pushed you into the predicament, with the other 
she promptly hauled you out of it. Well, she had found 
a reason for herself; let it serve her. How could he tell 
her the true one? 

44 It seems you are inclined to look at the dark side of 
things, Miss Hillary." 

44 It seems you're inclined to have things your own 
way," she mimicked him. 44 And talking of that, how 
about our day out — has that got any forrader?" 

He shook his head smilingly. 44 Not much." 

44 Not likely to either, eh? I suppose the missis would 
object." 

44 My wife — I presume you refer to her — does not 
object." 

44 How do you know?" 

44 1 have asked her." 

Hetty sat up with a bound. 

44 Asked her?" 

44 Yes; why not?" 

44 And she didn't object? Well, then, who does?" 
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"I do, Miss Hillary. I don't see the necessity for it. 
It's a whim you have got into your head, and there's no 
object in gratifying it. Let us dismiss the matter from 
our minds." 

" Oh, very well. But perhaps, when you and your wife 
take a country ramble together, you might let me come 
along." 

" When we do " — he slurred the words — " with 
pleasure." 

" What, and play gooseberry?" she flared up. 

"Miss Hillary!" 

In a moment she was all humbleness and contrition. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon; it was awfully silly of me 
to say that. I really meant to say something else, I've 
forgotten what. It's the heat, I suppose. I feel it 
buzzing in my head. I'll go and make some tea this 
instant." 

4 * One moment, Miss Hillary. ' ' 

She stopped and faced him interrogatively. 

" Would you, perhaps, prefer to go and have tea with 
my wife?" 

" Having a game with me again, are you?" she said 
coldly. 

He dived into his pocket and brought out a letter. 

" Fortunately I have documentary evidence," he said, 
handing it to her. 

She snatched at it, tore open the envelope, cursorily 
glancing at its superscription, " Miss Hetty Hillary," and 
ran through the few lines it contained with visibly grow- 
ing surprise. It reminded St. George of the surprise he 
had himself felt that morning when, on conclusion of 
breakfast, Joyce had asked him whether he would mind 
taking Hetty a message to come and see her. 

" But Aunt Prue," he had objected. 

" Oh, please don't make Aunt Prue out such an ogress," 
she had smiled in reply. And then, on second thoughts, 
she had decided to give her message in writing as showing 
more courtesy. 
16 
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" Yes, that's right enough," said Hetty, with a little 
gasp. " She doesn't mention any time or day, though*" 

" Which means any time and any day that might suit 
your convenience. She's in this afternoon, I know." 

" And you want me to go now." 

"If you wish." 

"Aren't you coming, too?" 

" No, not yet. I'll potter about a little longer here, 
just enough to salve my conscience for a wasted day. 
Besides, I dare say you two women will want a quiet 
gossip all to yourselves. Old times and such things, I 
suppose. One can never talk about them when there is 
a third party about. Well, will you go?" 

" Yes, I'll go," said Hetty, a rather truculent ring in 
her words. 

He was about to give her minute directions how to 
get to the house, but she interrupted him with an 
impatient — 

" Oh, don't worry, old chap. I'll get there right 
enough." 

And with a curt nod she left the studio. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

At a brisk pace Hetty stepped along the sun-aching 
street. She was terribly annoyed at St. George's evident 
desire to get rid of her, and yet at the same time she 
was overpowered by curiosity as to the meaning of Joyce's 
sudden and unexpected invitation to her. It mastered 
her to such an extent that she could not resist availing 
herself of it instantly, even at the risk of appearing to 
make herself cheap. She did her best to counteract the 
impression in advance by a forcible tug at the street-door 
bell. Mrs. Roach, who responded to the summons, was 
nearly flustered out of her wits at sight of this magnificent 
and assertive young person, who, strident-voiced, inquired 
whether Mrs. St. George was in, and if she was, Miss 
Hillary had come to see her. 

Mrs. Roach retreated hastily to take the message, and 
a few moments later Joyce herself came hurrying down 
eagerly. 

"Oh, do come in, please," was her greeting to Hetty, 
as she held out a cordial hand of welcome. " It's simply 
baking outside, isn't it?" 

"Not at all, I'm quite cool," replied Hetty, as if to 
combat at once the notion that she had come there at any 
personal inconvenience. 

" But you'll have some iced lemonade, won't you? Or 
would you prefer tea?" 

" Oh, tea will do," said Hetty, not very graciously. 

Mrs. Roach hurried off, while Joyce took her visitor 
solicitously by the arm and escorted her to the airily 
spacious drawing-room. 

" It's so good of you to come so soon," she said. * 

243 
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4< I've been wanting to write to you before, but I've been 
very busy. And I thought that you would perhaps call 
without my asking. " 

" H'm ! if you wanted to see me so badly, it's as far 
from you to me as from me to you," said Hetty. 

"Yes; but it was for you to return my visit first," 
smiled Joyce. 

"Oh, bother! we ain't royalties, are we?" 

"I'm afraid I'm not very well acquainted with the 
customs of royalties," replied Joyce jestingly. 

So the talk went on, light and impersonal. Hetty's 
mood continued a mixture of caution and aggressiveness. 
She distrusted all this effusiveness. Something lurked 
behind it all — but what? 

Mrs. Roach came in with the tea, edging her way past 
the visitor in a manner which made her safe depositing 
of the tray something of a gymnastic feat. She was rather 
disconcerted. So far her mistress had shown excellent 
taste in the choice of her acquaintances, and now she was 
going to spoil her record by the presence of this loud, 
gaudy creature. Who was she, and, in heaven's name, 
why was the mistress making such a fuss of her? 

Hetty herself was waiting impatiently for a sign. Pre- 
sently she sat up. Ah, now, perhaps they were getting 
nearer the mark. 

" Did Mr. St. George say he would be home soon?" 

Hetty told her what she knew. 

" He's working terribly hard. I hope he's not over- 
doing it. Father wants us badly to come to Handon, but, 
of course, we can't go till the picture is finished." 

Hetty made a mental note of the information. And 
with that she had to content herself, for Joyce at once 
steered the talk back into neutral waters, the weather, 
the fashions, the sights of the town. 

So it went on for an hour, when a diversion arrived in 
the shape of Aunt Prue and Mr. Secretan, the two 
returning from the bazaar to which Joyce, aching for a clear 
day's rest in the first place, and in the second, half antici- 
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pating the result of her invitation to Hetty, had resolutely 
declined to accompany them. 

" Aunt Prue, this is " began Joyce awkwardly, and 

then turning to Secretan continued, " Mr. Secretan — no 
doubt you remember seeing Miss Hillary at Handon." 

Secretan bowed, knitting his brows in the attempt to 
achieve the feat of memory with which he was being taxed. 
Mrs. Horncastle lifted her lorgnette, adjusted it slowly, 
stared and coughed — 

" Oh — ah — yes. I really must go and tidy myself a 
little. Do you mind if I have a cup of tea sent up to 
my room, Joyce?" 

4 * Certainly not, aunt. Was the bazaar crowded, Mr. 
Secretan?" 

Secretan helped Joyce loyally to remedy the awkward- 
ness of the situation, although from Hetty's stone-wall 
expression of face it did not appear ihere was need for 
any special efforts in that direction. When he had got 
fairly into swing Joyce rose, begged to be excused for 
a minute or two and left the room. Secretan continued, 
but Hetty interrupted him with a gesture of impatience. 

" Stow that, Mr. Secretan," she laughed boisterously; 
" you know nobody cares a hang for that blessed bazaar 
of yours. She's gone to make it lively for that old frump, 
what do you say?" 

" I beg your pardon?" stammered Secretan. 

" For giving me the cold shoulder the way she did," 
explained Hetty. 

Secretan remained silent, joining Mrs. Roach, joining 
Hetty herself in the task of speculating as to the why 
and wherefore of the latter 's unconventional presence 
here. Hetty slowly began to draw on her gloves. 

" Do you remember me better now, Mr. Secretan?" 
she asked. " You didn't at first, you know." 

" Well, you weren't so grown-up when you were in 
Handon last," Secretan defended himself. 

" Oh no; that wasn't it," replied Hetty complacently. 
il You never used to notice any one in those days. You 
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saved up all your eyesight for " she completed the 

sentence by a jerk of the head in the direction of the door 
by which Joyce had issued. 

" Miss Hillary !" Secretan 's amazement did not permit 
him to say more. 

" Oh, don't make a fuss — it's quite true; you know it is. 
Everybody in the place was saying so. Mother had 
already made up her mind that when you and Miss Joyce 
were spliced she would get me a situation as housemaid 
with you. That would give me a nice start in life. Well, 
it didn't come off. I don't regret it — do you?" 

Secretan smiled painfully. 

" Your sex privileges you to say these things, Miss 
Hillary.'' 

"Oh, bother my sex; don't try to sneak out of it 
that way. I can't understand why people should funk 
saying straightforward things to each other. It would 
save such a lot of time and trouble. What's happened 
to you has happened to many a better man before you. 
Where's the disgrace? She preferred somebody else — I 
don't blame her; to tell you the truth I wouldn't have 
minded marrying St. George myself." 

" All this is quite unnecessary," said Secretan harshly. 

" It is, but we've got to pass the time somehow till 
she comes back. Anyhow, it seems you've forgiven her; 
that's very nice of you. I dare say you've got over it — 
doesn't take your sex long to do that. Or if you haven't, 
what's your game in hanging round here?" 

She turned on him suddenly and then laughed merrily 
at the start of alarm with which he met her question. 
That indeed was his only answer to it, for at that moment 
Joyce came in, with cheeks faintly flushed, but otherwise 
so much of her own quiet self that the heightened colour 
was probably due to nothing more than a rapid passing up 
and down stairs. Hetty rose at her entrance. Joyce 
came quickly jup to her and laid an arresting hand on her 
arm as she said — 

" Don't go, we dine in ten minutes," 
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• "Can't, thanks; I mustn't be late at the theatre," 
replied Hetty. 

" Well, then come to dinner next Sunday." 

Hetty drew back, distinctly startled. 

" Say yes," urged Joyce. 

11 I must think it over. I'll let you know." 

Joyce saw her to the hall door. Hetty felt the warmth 
of her grip at parting, but did not return it. Half-way 
down the street she ran full against St. George taking the 
turning. 

"Oh, we've chummed up awfully," she told him; 
" she wants me to come to dinner next Sunday. Wouldn't 
let me go till I promised. Shall I?" 

" Certainly, why not?" he said. " I shall expect you 
to-morrow afternoon." 

He smiled, raised his hat and walked on. But into his 
heart, too, there entered the wonder which had already 
taken possession of Mrs. Roach, Secretan and Hetty 
herself upon Joyce's evident desire to make Hetty an 
intimate of the house. He also tried to stumble his way 
to the truth, and when he thought he had stumbled enough, 
he set it down for a whim natural and not to be wondered 
at in a woman whose whole being was, and moreover was 
likely to remain, to him something altogether unaccount- 
able. Perhaps it was part and parcel of her promise to 
the dying girl Jane to be a friend to this sister of hers, 
who lived in a world where friend was a word synonymous 
with the necessity for self-defence. The only one who 
knew was, of course, Joyce, and she would not tell. She 
kept silent about it even in her dread tussle with Aunt 
Prue, when confronted by that formidable opponent with 
a demand for an explanation. For once she insisted on 
her claim to be considered mistress in her own house, and 
on her privilege as a married woman to accord her 
hospitality to whomsoever she pleased. She held out 
against an offer of condonation on condition of a promise 
that the offence should not be repeated, reserving to 
herself the right of offending at her own discretion ; and 
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even the threat of immediate departure — this time realized 
to the packing of two trunks — had no terrors for her. 
Joyce was strong- in her knowledge that what she did 
was the outcome of a straight undeviating line of reason- 
ing which could mask no fallacies. What she had learnt 
from Larminie on the launch the day before had instilled 
into her a permeating sense of what was logical. So 
long as she relied upon it, followed it faithfully, she could 
not go astray. Oh yes, it was a grand thing to look at 
life through spectacles of logic. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Two months slipped by and the summer waned into 
autumn. At the end of the fourth week the Twentymans 
had left London for a tour on the Continent. Secretan 
had remained behind, continuing his offices of squire and 
cicerone to Joyce and Aunt Prue with the utmost 
assiduity. He had indeed become so much of an institu- 
tion in the St. George household that Joyce had long given 
up raising objections or holding aloof from his arrange- 
ments — arrangements, of which, of course, Aunt Prue 
was the main source of inspiration. And St. George, 
utterly engrossed by his work the nearer it approached 
completion, and grudging himself out of his stock of 
energy even the small residuum requisite for the most 
necessary functions of everyday life, more than once 
acknowledged to his friend the great obligation he owed 
him for an altruism so obviously disinterested. To the 
main features of the week's routine also had to be added 
the presence of Hetty at dinner on Sundays. After her 
appearance on that initial Sunday Joyce had extended 
to her a standing invitation for each succeeding week, 
and Hetty had accepted it in a spirit divided between 
defiance and curiosity. Her ultimate conclusion of her 
first visit, arrived at after much conflict of impressions, 
had been that Joyce's overtures concealed some inner 
motive, that she desired Hetty's society, not for Hetty's 
own sake, but as an essential to a scheme working to some 
issue of her own. And Hetty had humoured her with a 
vague contempt for the supposed efficiency of both motive 
and issue, and yet keenly inquisitive as to their exact 
nature and purport. Joyce, too, seemed to have an 
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inkling of the suspicion that underlay Hetty's attitude, and 
so, despite the ostensible cordiality of their relations, both 
women felt that neither intended the other to lessen the 
arm's-length range that kept them from real contact of 
hearts. 

But, although Joyce subscribed with such apparent 
docility to rules of routine and, so far as externals went, 
seemed to have settled down for good and aye to an 
existence of stereotyped habit, her inner life was a turbu- 
lent chaos, more disordered, more shapeless for the cover 
under which she kept it. The words of Larminie, Lar- 
minie, the well-intentioned bungler, had sown a seed which 
had shot up in a harvest of doubt, ripening day by day, 
and more so, night by night, for, like the weeds they 
were, they did not profit by the sunshine, but prospered 
exceedingly when Joyce's world lay as dark without as 
it lay within. Oh, those nights with their terrifying 
quiet, their ghastly, ghostly loneliness, when one could 
stretch out one's arms into the darkness for — one knew 
not what. And yet again, what a God-given thing was 
this darkness under mask of which one could think one's 
thoughts with nobody to note and question the meaning 
of the sudden blush which at times overspread one's face 
as with a layer of flame. And so one watched the gradual 
dawn come timidly straggling out from its hiding places 
in the east, and another day had begun, another day with 
its see-sawing oscillations of mind, its dizzying uncer- 
tainty, its desperate groping for light. One had to put 
on one's surface-smile and mingle unconcernedly with 
one's fellows. 

More than once it had struck Joyce that Larminie might 
play a great part in readjusting her thoughts to the hori- 
zontal and so determine her upon her course of action; 
more and more the conclusion grew upon her that, in his 
talk on the launch, Larminie had stopped half-way, that 
he knew a good deal more than he had put into words, 
that if she had only possessed perception and tact enough 
she might have led him on to say all. She had missed 
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her opportunity, but perhaps it was not irretrievable. And 
so the desire for more of and from Larminie grew with 
her into an aching necessity. But Larminie came not. 
He had either forgotten, or he deliberately ignored the 
promise she had exacted from him. She had another 
grievance against fate in that just those people of whom 
she stood most in need held aloof from her. She had 
had to take the initiative in Hetty's case — she would 
again have to do so in Larminie's. Well, she did not 
mind that — so long as he came at all, and speedily. 
She broached the subject to St. George that very evening. 

14 Have I heard from Larminie?" he echoed her ques- 
tion. 4i Let me think. Yes, I saw him a fortnight ago. 
He dropped in at the studio for a quarter of an hour or 
so. 

" What did he say of the picture?" 

He turned on her a quick look of surprise. It was the 
first reference to his work she had made for many days 
— almost since the inception of his Godiva, so far as his 
memory served him. She met his look — it was really a 
stare — unflinchingly. Always and always that placid 
ealm, weary ingly changeless like the irritating monotony 
of a sky eternally serene, affording no relief by an occa- 
sional contrast of shadow. His voice was harsh as he 
answered — 

"The picture? No, he didn't say anything about it. 
He was not in a talkative mood. I wouldn't worry him. 
He looked very ill — of course, he never looks well at the 
best of times, but even so, I was struck by the change." 

" Perhaps I ought to write and ask him to call," she 
said tentatively. 

" It's no use doing that," was the decisive reply; " he 
will come right enough when the spirit moves him." 

Joyce said no more. The rebuke in his words was 
very obvious. He wished her to infer that his friends 
were not her friends, that their ways lay apart and were 
to afford no chance of junction at any point. The incident 
also seemed to mark another departure — a change from 
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his customary courtesy and deference of manner, although 
in the aggregate it amounted to nothing more than a cold 
matter-of-fact politeness. But that, under the circum- 
stances, did not appear to her so much worth grieving 
for as her being deprived indefinitely of her looked-for 
consultation with Larminie. 

However, on this last point fate showed itself in great 
haste to make her reparation. Among the letters that 
came by the next morning's post there was one which 
St. George read with knitted brows and an expression 
which curiously mingled annoyance, irresoluteness and 
anxiety. 

" Strange your mentioning Larminie last night," he 
said, addressing Joyce by his words but not by his look; 
" he writes me he is iH — ' Crocked up,' to use his idiom. 
He wants me to come and see him. It's a nuisance — 
means wasting a day. I don't know what to do." 

" Let me go instead," said Joyce quietly. 

His face lit up. 

" Oh, would you? You will be doing me a great 
favour. Besides, a woman's more useful than a man in 
a sick-room. Tell him I shall come in a day or two. 
Take Mrs. Roach with you." 

His words rang callous — they might have referred to 
a casual acquaintance rather than the life-long friend she 
knew Larminie to be. And yet she was surprised to find 
how little they shocked her. Nay, she considered the 
selfishness they implied venial and justifiable in a man 
who was pursuing his ideal in red-hot chase and could 
not stop to give a thought to any wayside call that might 
chance to strike upon his ear. It was indeed strange. 
Only a few short months ago this man's undeniable 
qualities of heart had evoked from her just the barest, 
the most passive recognition, and here she was actually 
taking pains to extenuate his very shortcomings. From 
an uninterested observer she had become a violent parti- 
san. More scope for perplexity, more of the paradoxical, 
more of the contradictory. Never before had she felt so 
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near to being overwhelmed by the sense of her extremity. 
Perhaps she had allowed it to break bounds owing to the 
very knowledge that aid was at hand. She was about td 
commune with Larminie. She had faith in Larminie. 
He was an oracle and his responses spelt wisdom. 

It was early in the afternoon when Joyce and Mrs. 
Roach started for Camden Town, Mrs. Roach beguiling 
the journey with gloomy prognostications concerning the 
intent and purpose of their errand. The whole thing was 
entirely unprecedented. Not in all the immemorial years 
during which she had had cognizance of Mr. Larrimy had 
she known him to request a return visit from Mr. St. 
George; on the contrary he had always shown himself 
reluctant to disclose his private address, changing it 
frequently as if more effectually to wipe out the traces 
of his domestic whereabouts. And in reply to Joyce's 
half-jocular query how she had become aware of these 
things, oh, well, folks that kept their eyes and ears pro- 
perly open generally knew what the clock was. She 
would stake her head on it that something was seriously 
wrong with the poor gentleman ; and there was a strange 
tremor in Mrs. Roach's voice as she uttered the remark 
which raised it high above the level of a commonplace. 

And indeed, as the two women approached more closely 
the immediate precincts of their destination, there was 
nothing that might serve materially to discount Mrs. 
Roach's pessimism. The street in question seemed to 
wear a look of saturnine pride at the success with which 
it had escaped the vigilance of the municipal authorities 
and all other amenities of civilization. The house itself 
was evidently content to pass as such by a courtesy title. 

The two women paused, each trying to conceal from 
the other her disconcertedness. 

" I suppose we had better knock," suggested Joyce 
finally. 

" I wonder if she's at home?" interposed Mrs. Roach 
in a hurried whisper; " did you know there was a ' she,' 
ma'am?" 
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Joyce nodded ; the recollection of the fact had recurred 
to her mind at that very moment. St. George had made 
a vague reference or two to it the first time the name of 
Larminie had come up for mention, and chiefly from what 
he had left unsaid Joyce had been able to draw her con- 
clusions. She lifted the knocker, a rust-eaten, stiff- 
jointed affair which would not allow itself to be used for 
more than one solitary thud at a time. 

The sound brought forth a slovenly tow-haired woman 
who planted herself militantly in the doorway. 

" Are you Mrs. Larminie ?" asked Joyce gently. 

" I ham," replied the tow-haired woman, with a trucu- 
lent emphasis on the unnecessary aspirate. 

" My husband and Mr. Larminie are great friends — you 
probably have heard Mr. Larminie mention him — Mr. St. 
George." 

Mrs. Larminie shook her head defiantly as if she 
resented this assumption of her knowledge of somebody 
else's affairs. 

" He told the doctor to post a letter for him last night. 
He said he expected some one this morning. I don't 
know— dare say it's all right. Come in, anyway," she 
said, with an air of great patronage. 

She stepped back so as to give them room to enter the 
narrow passage, keeping a stare of bold inquisitiveness on 
Joyce. Mrs. Roach she ignored altogether, for which 
Mrs. Roach was duly grateful, hunching and contracting 
herself to her smallest compass so as more effectually 
to avoid the notice of those "cruel eyes," as she desig- 
nated them afterwards. 

The worm-eaten stairs creaked goutily as the proces- 
sion of* three ascended. Having arrived at the landing 
of the first floor — the house boasted of two storeys — 
Mrs. Larminie flung open a door, exposing to view a 
sparsely-furnished room. A bed was drawn up along- 
side the window and in it huddled a man, his back to the 
entrance. The tow-haired woman strode over and gripped 
him by the shoulder, as she called to him stridently — 
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" Here, Larminie — there's some people come to see 
you." 

Larminie received the information with a start which 
showed he had been dozing. Painfully he struggled on 
to his elbow to turn himself about. 

"Ah, good man, St. George — thought you'd come all 

right " His voice was piteously thin and at the end 

tapered off into a sigh. 

Joyce stepped nearer. 

" Horace couldn't come to-day, so he sent me instead,*' 
she said softly. 

" Oh — ah — oh, it's you, Mrs. St. George." Larminie 
visibly struggled to regain consciousness more completely. 
" Horace couldn't come? Well, you make a good sub- 
stitute. What, you too, mother Beetle? Never mind 
that Chartreuse — I've sworn off — oh, I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. St. George, find yourself a seat. There used to be 
some chairs about the room once upon a time- " 

The tow-haired woman had retreated to the most out- 
lying corner of the room, from which she was watching 
the scene with an air of malevolent unconcern. She even 
smiled a little at Mrs. Roach's solicitous trepidation to 
find a reliable chair for her mistress. 

" Please don't exert yourself, Mr. Larminie," said 
Joyce, distressed, " I am sure you ought not to talk. 
We shall come again to-morrow." 

"You can do that — but you'll stop now," he said 
eagerly; "a few rational words with a rational fellow- 
being won't hurt me. Do sit." 

Joyce obeyed. 

41 Have you been ill long?" she asked tremulously. 

" I really can't say — I've lost count of time. I expect 
it's about a fortnight." 

"And why didn't you let Kforace know before?" con- 
tinued Joyce reproachfully. 

" I didn't know there was a Horace. The fact is I 
only left off raving yesterday. I've had brain fever — I 
was awfully glad when I heard; after that nobody could 
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question my possessing brains. And then that fool of a 
doctor dashed my joy by informing me that brain fever 
— on the lucus a non lucendo principle — is called so be- 
cause it has nothing to do with the brains." 

44 Then you have passed the crisis ?" asked Joyce. 

44 Yes," replied Larminie. 

44 And are on the road to recovery ?" 

44 Perhaps,' ' said Larminie enigmatically. 

44 Mr. Larminie," went on Joyce, twining her fingers 
in her eagerness and embarrassment, 44 if you like — if 
you will let me mention it to Horace — arrangements could 
be made for you at some convalescent home — I am sure 
there can't be any objection to that if the doctor permits 
— can there, Mrs. Larminie?" 

The tow-haired woman gave a little jump at being thus 
unexpectedly addressed, and then frowned. She plainly 
resented being drawn into the sphere of action when one 
could get much more fun out of it by being a leisurely 
onlooker. 

44 I'm sure I can't tell you — it's nothing to do with 
me," she replied. 

Joyce flushed, disconcerted, and then the savoir faire, 
which is the attribute of most cleanly-bred women, came 
to her assistance. 

44 You see, Mr. Larminie, your wife leaves the matter 
entirely to you. We shall wait to hear which seaside 
place your doctor prefers " 

44 No, I tell you " Larminie's words as he inter- 
rupted her were almost inarticulate, half-shriek, half- 
groan. The yellow in his face had turned to green and 
the green to the black which comes from choking; his 
eyes, wide open, stared with a terrible blankness in front 
of him. 44 No, thanks, I won't go anywhere to get 
patched up like a pair of old boots. Old boots indeed, 
that just fits me — I'm worn low down, right down to my 
uppers. There's too little left of me to be worth while 
mending, thank God. I've made a mess of myself — 
there's only one man can wipe it up, and that's the under- 
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taker. I'm sick of it— I want to sleep; thank God there's 
such a thing as sleep." 

He laid himself back on his pillow gently, almost 
gingerly. But to his words there was a strange echo. 
It came from the tow-haired woman, the sound of a 
chuckle, and her face twitched as with suppressed 
laughter. Yes, there could be no doubt of it, the tow- 
haired woman, the wife of this wretched man, was making 
merry over his wretchedness. And presently, having 
sobered down again, she walked jauntily from .the room, 
breaking out, once she had got to the other side of the 
door, into a hum of "There's a happy land far, far 
away." The hum increased in distinctness with every 
step of her descent down the staircase, and when she 
had reached the bottom the song came floating back with 
a volume and vigour which, while showing the singer to 
be possessed of a not very musical ear, at any rate 
vouched strongly for her contented frame of mind. 

The grotesque horror of the incident held Joyce spell- 
bound. When she regained power of motion and speech 
she rose and said softly — 

44 I hardly like to leave you alone, Mr. Larminie, but 
I am afraid our presence " 

His hand stole out from under the blanket and fumbled 
about piteously. 

44 Oh, no, don't go, Mrs. St. George — I believe I 
frightened you, but I'm quite rational again. In fact, 
I must have been of an understanding mind all along, 
or else I shouldn't have let her taunt me into my — well, 
my paroxysm. It didn't concern her — whether I lived or 
died, it didn't concern her. And I got angry over that — 
fancy, after all those years too. And to think that, 
despite everything, I hadn't quite learnt to hate her — oh, 
well, well !" His last words took to themselves a sort of 
sing-song croon. 

44 Mr. Larminie," said Joyce tremulously, 4i I beg of 
you — it's a duty you owe to yourself, to — to your wife: 
Three weeks of bracing air, of absolute rest— I'm a 
17 
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splendid doctor, I assure you. Please don't refuse. It 
would grieve Horace— ever so much." 

" You're a woman as God meant and made her," came 
from between Larminie's tight-pressed lips. 

" Very well, that is settled, is it not, Mr. Larminie?" 

He nodded wearily. 

"So far as it is worth while settling anything," he 
said half to himself. 

" And when you come back," resumed Joyce briskly, 
1 ' you will find yourself a neat little cottage a little way 
out in the country, just within easy reach of town. The 
air here is — is not so good as it might be." 

Larminie laughed. 

" Not so good as it might be — that's the greatest com- 
pliment the air here has ever had paid to it. But I don't 
think the cottage idea will ever come off. The wife 
wouldn't like it; the neighbourhood suits her peculiar 
constitution. You see, weeds thrive best on a dunghill. 
And yet, God knows, she was once as sweet and pretty 
a flower as one might come across in the longest English 
country lane." 

" She will grow that again, God willing, Mr. Lar- 
minie," said Joyce solemnly. 

But Larminie did not seem to hear her. He lay wrink- 
ling his brow like a man tugging hard at his memory. 

"There's something I wanted to say," he murmured 
at length, " I believe it's got something to do with you, 
Mrs. St. George. But there's a wheel going round in my 
head and it doesn't always stop where I want it to." 

" Horace told me you called at the studio a fortnight 
ago," said Joyce half at random, and yet half hoping that 
her remark would turn the current of his thoughts to meet 
that of her desires. 

He caught her up eagerly. 

"Ah, yes — that's it, about the picture, you know." 

" It's going on well — Horace is very hopeful about it," 
said Joyce quickly. 

"Hopeful?" shouted Laroiinit; "the man's mad; th* 
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thing's a daub — a wretched rotten daub. He's fizzling 
out, I tell you — getting frayed at the edges." Then he 
calmed down as suddenly as he had flared up. "I'm 
very sorry, Mrs. St. George, but it's the truth; the 
picture is a failure. It was nearly finished when I saw it 
last, and there isn't enough of it left to be done for him 
to redeem himself." 

Joyce sat with clasped hands. Mrs. Roach had got up 
shortly after Mrs. Larminie's exit and was moving about 
noiselessly putting things straight in a casual surreptitious 
sort of way. Joyce and Larminie might have been alone. 

" There's something gone wrong with him," said Lar- 
minie, shaking his head grimly. 

" Yes — you said so last time — you told me so on the 
river," faltered Joyce. 

" So I did — so I did; I just wanted to see whether she 
remembered," said Larminie in that strange soliloquizing 
strain of his. "But it isn't his fault, poor fellow; by 
all that's holy, he's not to be blamed for it. Still, who's 
to tell 'em? He won't — he's not the chap, when the whole 
bang gang presently turns round on him to rend him, 
he's not the chap to unbutton his ribs and show 'em what 
a wreck his heart is. He'll never own up to them why he 
failed — he'll scarcely own up to himself. How can a 
fellow fight when all the while he's holding on hard to 
his heart to keep it from jumping. Shake hands, mate 
— you're not the only one whose boat's capsized by a 
petticoat." 

" Mr. Larminie, in heaven's name, what do you 
know?" exclaimed Joyce, gulping down a sob. 

Larminie looked cunning. 

" I know many things — and some I mustn't tell." 

" But this one, Mr. Larminie — for mercy's sake " 

He interrupted her with an angry gesture. 

" Why should I tell? It's no business of mine. You 
have eyes to see, you have a brain to think — look and 
think for yourself. What more do you want?" 

" You are quite right* Mr* Larminie," she said docilely; 
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" that ought to be sufficient. I think it will be sufficient. 
And, as you point out quite correctly — it is no business of 
yours. There is no reason why you should be troubled 
with it on your sick-bed. You have at present enough 
to do to think of yourself. We will all help you in that 
— we will all think of you. Horace and I will consider, 
and when I come again, to-morrow, or the day after, 
our plan will be ready. And, mind — don't forget, you 
have promised to obey." 

" Very good," he replied, looking her up and down 
as she stood before him, a symbol of perfect womanhood, 
and his mood — the sternness he had feigned because she 
had seemed like to drive him into straits against which 
he had no strength to battle — softened into a great pitiful- 
ness that gloomed visibly from out his eyes. So visibly 
that it frightened her into trembling. Was her case then 
so desperate that even this bundle of pain and misery 
could not forbear from pitying her? 

" Is there anything else we can do for you before we 
go?" she asked. 

" You can, Mrs. St. George," he said in measured tone 
and looking at her hard. " I want you to think more 
kindly — of my wife. ' ' 

She nodded silently, but the hand she held out to him 
and which he clammily pressed was a more eloquent reply. 
This huddled bundle of pain had to her suddenly straight- 
ened up into a splendid specimen of chivalrous strength. 
She signed to Mrs. Roach to follow her out. 

" See you again, eh, old Mother Roach?" exclaimed 
Larminie cheerily. " Awfully sorry I didn't have much 
time for you to-day; you don't think me rude, do 
you?" 

"No, sir. And I wish you better," replied Mrs. 
Roach, her voice by no means steady. 

"That's all right," said Larminie, attempting a laugh. 
" You and I are the only two honest people in the world 
— we always told each other so, didn't we?" 

" Yes, sir — no, sir," floundered Mrs. Roach helplessly. 
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"You're an idiot, Roach! But God bless you for all 
that." 

His mien changed at the last words. Joyce caught the 
glance with which he followed them out of the room, and 
took with her the recollection of a sight she had never 
seen before nor ever hoped to see again : the look of a 
child's terror on a grown man's face. 

Then she went down bravely to meet the ordeal which 
she guessed awaited her below. She had guessed right. 
On the street pavement immediately in front of the house 
stood Mrs. Larminie, the centre of a group of neigh- 
bours, to whom she was holding forth volubly, her apron 
coquettishly flung across her left shoulder and her two 
arms making vigorous onslaughts on the unoffending air. 
A hum of approval and sage noddings of heads showed 
that her views coincided with those of her audience. 

The humming and nodding of heads stopped as Joyce 
appeared, and Mrs. Larminie sank her voice and then 
broke off abruptly. She even fell back a pace or two 
as Joyce, dauntlessly cleaving her way through where the 
throng was thickest, came straight up to her. 

" Mrs. Larminie, I am so glad — I have got your hus- 
band to consent to going away in the course of the next 
few days. Of course, he will require a change or two of 
linen and the usual odds and ends necessary for a stay of 
some weeks. I know you will be so kind as to arrange 
everything for him." 

Mrs. Larminie breathed hard once or twice, and then 
reading encouragement and also a kind of malicious chal- 
lenge in the faces of the friends around her, thought fit 
to reply — 

" You've got him to go away and I'm to make arrange- 
ments, eh? Now that's a bit of all right if ever there 
was. What I wants to know, missis — though weddin' 
rings don't always tell the truth — what sort o' blamed 
cheek is it that makes you come here and make free like 
with a respectable woman's husband? What the eye 
don't see the 'eart don't grieve, as the sayin' is, but 
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when you've got the imperance to come and carry on yer 
gallivantin' under my blessed nose " 

She paused, for the simple reason that, pursuing a 
rapidly-ascending scale, her voice had reached its limit. 
Joyce, who had listened pale and smiling, profited by the 
opportunity. 

" Mrs. Larminie," she said, still smiling, but arrogat- 
ing an air of authority which strained every nerve of hers 
to full tension, "you may be right in feeling aggrieved 
that a strange woman should offer her help to your sick 
husband. I can understand your feeling jealous of that 
privilege. But this is not a time for you to study your 
feelings. Your husband's life may be at stake. When 
I come again in a day or two, no doubt you will have 
thought better of it." 

She turned with a sharp gasp which warned her against 
taxing her endurance any further, and slowly began to 
make her way down the street. The silence she left be- 
hind did not last long. By the time she was turning the 
corner the echoes of a great hubbub, indicating conflict- 
ing expressions of opinion, reached her ear. She hurried 
on to escape it. This was her doing, and she very much 
doubted whether she had done well. She had meant well 
— exceedingly well. Good inclinations sometimes went 
astray — that could not be helped. With her, however, 
they always seemed to go astray. She knew of one in 
particular which had quite missed the mark. She be- 
came aware of a queer noise at her side. It was Mrs. 
Roach sobbing. 

"Am I walking too fast for you?" asked Joyce 
kindly. 

" No, ma'am, it's not that — it's thinkin' of the poor 
boy," replied Mrs. Roach brokenly. "Just hark what 
we've left him to. Oh, ma'am, I love the poor gentle- 
man like though I might be his own mother." 

" I can well understand that, Mrs. Roach." 

" No, you can't, ma'am." 

" I can't? Why not?" 
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44 Because you don't know the reason what for I love 
him." 

44 Well, may I know the reason?" 

44 Because, ma'am, indeed, I had a son that went the 
way he's going. He married a wife — God save the mark 
— and one morning they cut him down from the garret 
rafter. And when I found out where Mr. Larrimy's shoe 
pinched, playin' Paul Pry one day when he was talkin' 
it over with Mr. St. George, I thought it was like my 
poor boy's story over again, and I fancied God had given 
me my son back to grieve over as in the olden days, 
knowing that it's easier for a mother's heart to sorrow 
for a child that's livin' sooner than for one that's gone. 
Oh, ma'am, ma'am, we women's a bad lot." 

Joyce's hand laid itself tremblingly on the older woman's 
arm. But of the pity that filled her heart she retained 
a portion for her own share. The full force and drift of 
Mrs. Roach's sweeping accusation against her own sex 
seemed, Joyce thought, directed against herself. At 
least, she came within the compass of it, if not by dis- 
position, at any rate by results. Results were the only 
things that counted in life. And yet, she was guiltless; 
she could vouch for it, for else she would never have dared 
to pity herself thus, nor to apply to her own case the 
extenuatory plea that lay in her next utterance — 

44 Ah, but the worst of us would rather be an instru- 
ment for good than for evil if God only gave us the 
choice." 

She would have given much had she been able to avoid 
all contact with St. George for the rest of the day. But 
that was out of the question, seeing that she was answer- 
able to him for an account of Larminie's condition. How- 
ever, she made her report as brief as possible, a proceed- 
ing in which she was met half-way by St. George himself, 
whose anxiety seemed greatly allayed by the fact that 
Larminie had succeeded in surmounting the crisis. He 
readily agreed to defray all the expenses incidental to 
Larminie's stay at the convalescent home, but gave no 
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cordial welcome to Joyce's suggestion that he should go 
and tell his friend so himself the following day. 

" Where's the hurry now that the man's out of 
danger?" he said impatiently. " A day or two won't 
make any difference and it means a great deal to me. 
My picture is hour by hour waiting the finishing touch." 

" I can understand your impatience, but I thought that 
friendship had certain claims," she said quietly. She 
had condoned his indifference when the news came that 
morning, but she dared not countenance it after what 
she had both heard and seen that afternoon. 

He looked at her in displeased astonishment. This was 
a new rdle in which she was appearing — that of mentor. 
It did not suit her — or at least, it did not suit him. He 
must not let it grow on her. 

" I presume I may reserve to myself a certain liberty of 
action," he said coldly. 

"I should be the last to question it," she replied 
readily. 

" I hope so." But though the last word was his, he 
knew well that the victory was again with her. 

And even more so, in the light of after-events, than 
he could judge of at the time. The following afternoon, 
Mrs. Roach, in company of a hamper packed with invalid 
dainties, made her way to Camden Town, as, warned by 
the occurrences of the previous day, Joyce had thought it 
advisable not to repeat her visit except in the protecting 
presence of her husband. There was no need for her to 
seek another confidential interview with Larminie. The 
one of yesterday had been of sufficient significance, had 
given her the information, nay rather, the confirmation 
she had still lacked. The rest was her own affair, to 
be attended to in due course according as matters would 
shape. Mrs. Roach returned shortly in great distress, 
bringing the doleful tidings that the hamper had been 
admitted to the house, but that she herself had been 
warned off the premises with threats, and that her inquiries 
as to Mr. Larminie 's condition had been met with jeers 
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and vituperation. This left St. George, though he chafed 
at the inconvenience and the delay it occasioned him, no 
other alternative than to head his programme for to- 
morrow with a call in person on Larminie. 

But Larminie was considerate enough to forestall St. 
George's personal inquiries by forwarding him the latest 
bulletin of himself in a letter which arrived by the post 
before breakfast, and entirely spoiled St. George's appetite 
for the meal. 

" Dear old chap," ran the letter, " these are the words 
of Larminie that was. The doctor has promised to post 
this as soon as he has seen me safely off on the outward 
journey. So when you receive it you can be absolutely 
certain that I have started. It was quite true what I told 
your wife about my having got over the crisis; but what 
I omitted to tell her was that the doctor held out to me 
strong hopes of a relapse for the consequences of which 
he could not vouch. I admire his caution, which, as 
implied herewithin, is fully justified. I am afraid I am 
leaving you in something of a mess in the matter of your 
wife and your work. With regard to the former I am 
especially sorry, as I feel remotely responsible for her. 
I remember it was my crack-brained advice to old Secretan 
which led to your making her acquaintance. I tried my 
very best to repair the mischief so far as my limited scope 
permitted. I have talked to her, but you will admit I 
was rather handicapped; I could not, for obvious reasons, 
call a spade a spade. I hope to God it will come off all 
right. What concerns your work, I feel a little more 
confident. You'll worry through; I have made what 
provision I could to bring you back to the right road. 
No doubt you will hear of it in due time. I think that's 
all. My wife, I have every reason to believe, is bearing 
up wonderfully well under her affliction. Good luck, old 
chap. Yours — although the devil may claim his own — 
Larry." 

" Larminie is dead," was all the explanation St. George 
vouchsafed to his wife in answer to the look of wonder- 
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ment with which she saw him rise from the table and 
leave the room. 

And " Larminie is dead " was all the meaning which, 
on his arriving in his study, even a second and more 
leisurely perusal of the letter conveyed to him. Bitter- 
tongued, honey-hearted, none-but-his-own-enemy Larminie 
was dead. And his last thought had been of his friend, 
whom life held in its crudest of dilemmas — his last regret 
had been that he perhaps indirectly conduced to it. Nay, 
more, he had even attempted to make what reparation he 
could — had wasted his energies on a thing of stone, had 
frittered away the workings of that fine, subtle brain of 
his on a creature of no understanding. It would seem 
almost he had died thus opportunely in order to be spared 
the shame of knowing the utter futility of it. In the con- 
templation of the idea St. George nearly overlooked Lar- 
minie 's cryptic reference to his work; and when finally it 
recurred to him, it caused him no perplexity, for he remem- 
bered that the thoughts of dying men play them strange 
pranks. 

To Joyce too, as she sat down-stairs, stonily staring 
into her untasted tea-cup, Larminie 's death had brought a 
special message. It brought her at last the long-looked- 
for guarantee that her conclusion was right. If Larminie 
had known more, had had more to tell her, he would 
not have dared to die — God would not have permitted it. 
But in her haste she forgot the fact that to the woof of 
one complete destiny goes the twining of many broken 
threads. 



CHAPTER XXX 

St. George's hand trembled and his breath came very 
fast as, some few days later, he scrawled his signature and 
the date of the year in the corner of the Godiva canvas. 
Then, with a smothered cry of exultation, he threw him- 
self into the nearest lounge. Reclining on her customary 
divan Hetty watched him with indolent calm. 

44 What, is that all the enthusiasm you can muster up, 
Miss Hillary?" exclaimed St. George buoyantly. 

Hetty shrugged her shoulders. 

44 I don't see what there is to get excited about." 

" Don't see what there is to get excited about?" 
echoed St. George, with a humorous pretence of being 
shocked. " You have just witnessed the completion of 
one of the greatest masterpieces the world has ever seen 
and you don't even turn a hair. Why, I might almost 
say you have been watching the making of history." 

44 1 don't care what you call it, it's all the same to me," 
she replied, by no means impressed. 

44 But remember your own share in it," cried St. George 
in mock despair. 

She seemed to take him seriously. 

44 Something to be proud of, I'm sure," she said 
harshly. 44 I've stood here, and I've stood there; I've 
looked like this and I've looked like that, just as you 
told me. And then you said, 4 Thank you, Miss Hillary, 
that will do very well.' But I knew all the time that 
what you were painting wasn't me at all. It might have 
been one of those plaster of Paris things, if only you 
could have got it to put on the — what did you call it? — 
the psychological expression. God, the way you looked 
at me sometimes made me forget I was a live woman." 

267 
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St. George's astonishment held him silent. Why, this 
was the very same thing — couched in Hetty's peculiar 
formula — that had given him pause that afternoon when 
he discovered that Hetty had a soul. Only this time her 
words did not seem merely the natural climax to her long- 
standing attitude of pique and querulousness. And there- 
fore, this time, he felt more than troubled — he felt afraid. 
But not for long. Presently a great sense of triumphant 
achievement came to lift him up mightily. No, a thou- 
sand times no — the work was good, he would swear to 
it. It was alive — it was quick with four months of life — 
not of Hetty's life, but his own life. He had stolen them 
from himself and had put them into that picture — he had 
had no other use for them. His wife had not required 
them. She required nothing of him, not even a day of 
him. And then he set his teeth angrily. It was long, 
long since a few supreme moments had come trickling 
into his cup of life, and now that they had come they were 
to be embittered by doubts and misgivings suggested to 
him — by Hetty Hillary ! He looked up and saw her eyes 
glued resentfully on his face. 

" Why don't you answer me?" she exclaimed. " You 
never say anything right out; you think and think — it's 
sickening. Why can't you be straightforward for once?" 

He coloured at her rebuke. And yet it was true enough. 
He had almost forgotten how to be straightforward, he 
had so got into the habit of having something to hide. 
He contrived a laugh. A laugh, he knew, was after all a 
man's strongest weapon against any woman. 

-"Well, didn't you think your words required due 
consideration?" he asked. 

She leant forward, eager and animated. 

tl I wouldn't have minded so long as you were consider- 
ing what I said " — her voice was apologetic — " but you 
didn't look as though you were." 

" Oh yes, I was — in a sort of way. All I can make 
of what you say is that the picture doesn't quite take your 
fancy. I remember when I first asked you to sit for it 
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you said that none of my brothers-in-art for whom you 
sat had quite made of you what you expected of them. 
It's quite possible that I wasn't luckier." 

She fell back disappointed. 

44 Oh, the picture's all right," she drawled, " but " 

44 But?" he prompted. 

44 I don't know — I hate it," she flared up. 

44 No wonder, then, you wouldn't join me in my self- 
congratulations," he said, raising his eyebrows; "still, 
aren't you a little unreasonable to hate the poor thing? 
It hasn't done you any harm so far as I know." 

" Yes, it has," she snapped. " It's made me feel 
small, sort of second-hand, you know. Suppose there was 
a fire and there was a choice between saving me or that — 
well, I know what you would go for." 

" The emergency is not likely to occur, so what's the 
use of worrying, Miss Hillary?" 

44 But suppose it did? Now, then, straightforward, 
mind." 

All this was very annoying, but it was likewise amusing. 
Any one would endure a great deal of the former to 
obtain a little of the latter, thought St. George, as he 
replied — 

44 You see, Miss Hillary, it took four months for that 
picture to become what it is." 

44 It took me twenty-three years to become what I am," 
flashed back her retort. 

44 Not a day too long to produce such a paragon of 
excellence," he laughed; 44 may I, however, ask you to be 
sensible and drop this useless discussion?" 

44 I suppose it is useless," she agreed, with a sigh. 
Then she sat up with a sudden air of determination. 4 4 I '11 
try and say something which won't be useless." 

44 By all means," he smiled at her. 

44 You remember, weeks and weeks- ago, I asked you 
to take a day together with me somewhere out in the 
country — no, just a second or two," she added, holding 
up a silencing hand as she saw him about to speak. 
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" Well, I've never worried you about it since. I didn't 
want to waste my breath mentioning it while you were 
pegging away at the picture. I knew you wouldn't listen 
to anybody short of old Nick. So I've waited patiently. 
I suppose there's no particular reason now why it shouldn't 
come off. Your mind's free and, well, I've sort of set 
my heart on it." 

" There's nothing to prevent its coming off, if you 
agree to the terms I suggested last time," smiled St. 
George. 

"What terms? I forget." 

" Do you really?" He looked incredulous. " I mean 
that my wife is to accompany us." 

" What on earth for? Afraid I'll kidnap you?" 

" Don't be absurd, Miss Hillary. I believe I gave you 
some reasons at the time. I should only bore you by the 
repetition." 

" I must say, you are a model husband," she sneered. 

" 1 try to be." 

" And you've got a model wife. Altogether you're a 
model couple." 

He flushed. " Thanks for the compliment, although it 
wasn't exactly called for." 

" Compliment?" Her voice had risen to a shout. 
" You know I didn't mean any compliment. My dear boy, 
it's a long time since I left off feeding on pap. Model 
husband, model wife — model couple indeed ! You surely 
don't think I've gone in and out of your house all these 
days, watched you together all these times without finding 
out that things were decidedly wrong between you? 
There's something wrong, or I'll eat my head. And then 
you want to make out that the turtle-doves might take 
a leaf out of your book !" 

" Go on, Miss Hillary," said St. George, keeping calm, 
"your remarks are interesting if not altogether in the 
best of taste." 

"Taste?" she echoed, her eyes gleaming. "Well, I 
suppose a man's got a right to talk of taste when he 
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has managed to get a wife to suit him so completely. It's 
all right, don't get into tantrums; didn't you tell me to 
say what I had to say? It's nothing so very dreadful 
either, when one comes to think of it. Nobody's to be 
blamed. These little things will always crop up till there's 
a law passed allowing people to marry each other on 
appro, for a year or two." 

44 If you wish to take me into your confidence, please 
don't talk to me in riddles," said St. George, with forced 
gaiety. 

44 Of course, there's none so blind as those that won't 
see," said Hetty, smiling at him significantly. 

St. George assumed a pose of utmost indifference. 

44 I understand, Miss Hillary, you wish me to infer that 
you are in a position to make some tremendous revelation 
about something that concerns me. Let me assure you 
that my nerves are in fit condition to bear the shock." 

44 Oh, I wouldn't make so much of it as all that. I 
only want to say that Mrs. St. George puts up very 
easily with your friend Secretan's company when she 
hasn't got yours." 

44 I don't see why she shouldn't." 

44 No; nor, perhaps, why she shouldn't prefer it to 
yours altogether." 

44 If she did, she certainly wouldn't tell you." 

44 I needn't wait to be told. I can find out for myself, 
and — well, I know it's true." 

44 So much the wor.se for me, Miss Hillary." 

44 You're not putting it on — oh no, not at all. Of 
course, it's just what one would expect of a husband, to 
take it meekly and saintlike to be told that his wife likes 
somebody else better." 

St. George rose slowly. 

44 But I am not taking it meekly, Miss Hilary," he 
said, his face flushing darkly; 44 on the contrary, I am 
herewith entering my most emphatic protest against it. 
And in token of it, I shall be compelled to deprive myself 
of your charming company for the futurei" 
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She was visibly taken aback. 

" You mean to say — but why?" 

" You surely don't think I can do anything else after 
the insult you have just flung at my wife?" 

" Oh, poor, dear little thing; did I insult her?" sneered 
Hetty. "Well, I don't care if I did. I hate her, I 
hate her for that milk-pudding face of hers, I hate her 
for her soft, cat-like ways, I hate her for having been good 
to my sister Jane, I hate her for everything. You can 
tell her if you like. I should only say it to her face 
again." 

" You can be quite sure that not a word of this con- 
versation will ever reach my wife through me," said St. 
George quietly. 

*' That's right. Spare her feelings, by all means. It's 
only fair you should. She certainly tries to spare yours 
as much as possible. You don't seem to have half an 
idea for how much consideration you really have to give 
her credit " 

" And I don't want you to tell me," he interrupted her. 
" Miss Hillary, I'm going to lock up the studio." 

He strode into the ante-room, exchanged his working 
jacket for his outdoor coat, put on his hat, and stood 
waiting for her to follow him. He waited two or three 
seconds, and then drew aside the damask porti&re that 
divided the two rooms in order to discover the reason 
for her delay. He saw her standing with her back to 
him, her face buried in her two hands, and only from the 
heaving of her shoulders was it clear to him that she 
was sobbing. With swift, soft step he walked over to 
her. 

" Miss Hillary," he said remorsefully, " I am afraid I 
was a little harsh, but " 

He paused, shocked and embarrassed, for now that he 
was quite close to her he could note how sincere her grief 
was. 

" Miss Hillary," he said again, his voice soothing, 
deprecating. 
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" Oh, why will you never, never understand? he heard 
her murmur. 

It only needed that to make him fully understand and 
to drive his embarrassment to its highest pitch. He 
had found it perfectly easy to deal with her anger, her 
pettiness and spite; but this stubborn cry of a woman's 
pain, however unworthy the motive, deserved the dignified 
handling due to all human sorrow. Gently he passed his 
hand once or twice up and down her arm. 

" But I dare not understand, I dare not," he said 
quietly. " I happen to have the misfortune, Miss Hillary, 
of being a man of honour, and, I assure you, it bears 
much harder on me than on you. But you will see how 
much store I set on your friendship when I make this 
admission to you : you have guessed it — it could not be 
more than a guess — you have guessed right. There is 
something wrong between my wife and myself. It was 
absolutely nobody's fault; we made a false start, and 
the most earnest prayer I have to God is to let things 
come right between us. When that will happen, or how, 
if ever and at all, I have left off wondering. I only 
know I should give half my life for it. Do you see now 
why I do not — dare not understand?" 

She suddenly took her hands from her face, and turning 
on him asked — 

" Then there is no chance for me?" 

" Miss Hillary, you don't mean what your question 
implies," he said almost roughly. 

" Oh yes, I do," she said, with a hollow little laugh; 
" you don't think that, after what I've already let out, I 
need put myself to the trouble of playing Simpering Sue?" 
And then her tone, from being half insolence, veered 
round to entreaty, 4 ' I only want very little. ' ' 

" But I can't give you even that very little," replied 
St. George. 

She clasped her hands and looked at him with a sort 
of childlike helplessness. 

"Then what am I to do, Mr. St. George?" 
18 
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" How can I tell you that?" he answered her kindly. 
" If there is anything I can advise, it is — keep away." 

"Away from you?" she cried. Then she shook her 
head energetically. " No, that I can't 6o 9 at least not 
yet. I suppose I shall have to some time or other. But 
not just yet. I will try a different tack. It's when I 
don't see you that I feel so bad. I feel like going blind 
with straining to bring up the sight of you to my mind. 
I must see you — I must see a lot of you, at least till I've 
learned your face by heart. When I've done that, I'll 
leave you alone, I swear I will. That's much the better 
way. Oh, don't say it isn't." 

" But I'm leaving town in a day or two, I don't know 
for how long," he said, under stress of that pleading face 
of hers. 

"Yes, you're going to Handon," she said eagerly; 
"what's to prevent me going there too?" 

" Your engagements. You might ruin your career.'* 

" My career will take care of itself. Why shouldn't a 
bit of luck sometimes come the way of the understudy? 
Besides ' ' — she put her hand to her heart — ' ' how can a 
fellow dance with a millstone inside of him?" 

"Take a holiday, by all means, but not at Handon. 
I know you'll think better of it," said St. George. 

" Perhaps, perhaps not," she replied, for the first time 
striking again her old flippant strain. " Oh, you want 
to go — I 'm keeping you. One moment, though, I 'm sure 
I've got a red nose through all this blubbering." 

She ran to the looking-glass, manipulated her powder- 
puff, and came back to him smiling wanly. 

"This is a bad job, isn't it, old chap?" she asked, 
linking her arm in his and hurrying him to the door. 

" It will come all right," he replied, making no 
resistance. 

" Perhaps it will, perhaps it won't. Now, then, a good 
grip, while nobody's looking." 

She took his hand in both her own, gazing at him 
long and silently. Then she fled, not waiting for him to 
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follow. St. George ground his teeth. The world was 
topsy-turvy. The way that woman had looked at him 
was sufficient to turn a brute into a man and a man into 
a god ; and yet all the effect it had produced on him was 
to make him think what he would have given had another 
pair of eyes looked at him thus. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

With reluctant steps he made his way towards the 
house. Were it not for his sense of punctiliousness 
which, unless he left word to the contrary, made him put 
in an appearance at dinner each evening, he would not 
have gone home at all. It would have suited his mood 
much better to roam the streets in solitude, inflicting him- 
self on his unwilling self in a lit of blind vindictiveness. 
This was the day of his accomplishing, the day for which 
he had strained with all the might of his being, the day 
that was to be marked flaming red in his calendar. And 
this was how he was celebrating it. He had indeed toiled 
in vain if the sole outcome of his great effort was to 
show him the astonishing, the terrifying emptiness of his 
life. Would any one believe it that he, the greatly success- 
ful, the favourite of fortune, the much admired, the more 
envied, had apparently nobody but the very flagstones 
to appeal to for sympathy — not in his disasters, but in 
his triumphs ! Yes, he must have managed things very 
badly. He had had one friend, and he had let him die. 

At the thought there came upon him an uncontrollable 
access of anger and remorse. The first thing to be done 
was to pay a fitting tribute to Larminie's memory. And 
he would do it by making Larminie's last suggestion the 
starting-point of his new life. Thus would the man's 
wisdom be honoured in death. St. George mapped it all 
out rapidly. The fortnight he would be away from town 
would give him time to mature his plan of action, and 
when he came back everything would be ready for the 
lawyer's hands. Before that, of course, he would have 
taken* an opportunity to inform his wife of his intentions. 

276 
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He regarded that merely as an act of courtesy, for her 
whole line of conduct, since they were ostensibly man and 
wife, had been one continual remonstrance against the 
irksomeness and farcical nature of the relationship. He 
wondered mildly if there was anything in the insinuation 
Hetty had made with regard to Secretan. It was really 
not worth troubling about. He had been quite absurd to 
go into heroics over it to poor Hetty. Why, in a few 
weeks' time he would have lost all right to criticise any 
action of this woman who, so far, still went by the name 
of his wife. 

He found Joyce alone in the dining-room. 

44 I shall be ready for Handon in a day or two," he 
told her in an offhand, casual sort of way. '* I shall 
write to Erzheimers to come for the Godiva to-morrow." 

She did not answer immediately. It did not strike him 
that she was waiting for an invitation to view the com- 
pleted picture. It did not occur to her that he might be 
watching, eager and sleuthhound-like, for some sign of 
overture from her. And thus once again, as often before, 
their reciprocal desires touched, only to rebound the 
farther at the contact. 

44 Aunt and I will be quite ready by then," she replied. 

44 And Secretan?" 

The query, despite his vaunted indifference on the sub- 
ject, escaped him unawares in the overflow of his exas- 
peration. Very well — if there was a stab in it, let her 
feel it. Her apathy had stabbed him with a much deeper, 
deadlier thrust. 

44 Mr. Secretan, I think, is going back about the same 
time," she replied quietly. 

44 Because, if he hasn't made any other plans," St. 
George continued brusquely, 44 he might perhaps arrange 
to come abroad with me." 

44 There's no reason why you shouldn't go abroad if 
you prefer it." 

44 Except that I promised your father." 

44 I'm sure father would release you from your promise. " 
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" Possibly and very probably. I dare say he could 
manage to dispense with me. But even that doesn't seem 
to justify me in retracting my word." 

" Well, but sooner than go in that spirit, wouldn't it 
be fairer to him not to go at all?" 

" One would almost think that you are merely using 
your father as a stalking-horse in the matter," he said, 
his irritation on the point of breaking bounds. 

The obvious injustice of the remark reduced her to 
silence, and presently the entrance of Aunt Prue rendered 
a continuation of the discussion impracticable. Both 
Joyce and St. George had long ago tacitly acknowledged 
Mrs. Horncastle's small talk as the only factor which 
made the constraint of these meals tolerable. But though 
Aunt Prue's efforts to-night did not fall below her usual 
level, she was not preoccupied enough to allow a peculiar 
restlessness on the part of Joyce to escape her notice* 

" Why, child, you seem to be sitting on pins and 
needles," she remarked in her best manner of brusque 
directness. 

Joyce flushed. " I want to get one or two things, and 
the shops may close," she explained. 

" But you can't go by yourself — who's to take you?" 
objected Mrs. Horncastle; "you won't get me to stir 
out again to-night, unless " 

Joyce interrupted the coming allusion to St. George by 
saying hastily, "I'm going to take Mrs. Roach." 

Mrs. Roach readily obeyed her mistress' behest to 
accompany her, though the unusual nature of the proceed- 
ings surprised her not a little. Still more, however, was 
she surprised when, instead of making for the High 
Street, which was supposed to be her destination, Joyce 
struck out in the opposite direction. 

" But there ain't no shops up that way, ma'am," she 
ventured to remark finally. 

" We're not going into any shops — we're going to the 
studio/' said Joyce briefly. 

" To the studio !" echoed Mrs. Roach. " What for? — 
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I mean, ma'am, it's locked," she gasped all in a 
flurry. 

" I've got your duplicate key," said Joyce, also a little 
breathlessly. 

The " your " referred to the fact that the said duplicate 
key was the attribute and property of Mrs. Roach to 
enable her to enter the studio at suitable moments for 
the purpose of tidying up, thus retaining the function 
which had been hers in St. George's bachelor days. 

" Yes, quite so; but it's a little bit funny, isn't it — if 
you'd asked the master " 

" Ah, but that's the point, Mrs. Roacli — the master is 
not to know — do you understand? He's not to know," 
Joyce enjoined her severely. 

Joyce contented herself with her prohibition and Mrs. 
Roach's trepidating assurance that it would be religi- 
ously respected. What was the use of going into the 
intricacies of the present enterprise to this simple soul 
when she had hardly succeeded in explaining it to herself? 
The impulse had awakened in her suddenly, irresistibly, 
and here she was obeying it. And yet — why intricacies? 
What she was doing, — was it not the simplest matter 
in the world? Surely it was but natural that she should 
wish to see this thing, which she might, without exag- 
geration, call the pivot of her life. Where is the mortal 
who, if the opportunity were given him, would refrain 
from gazing on his destiny? And therefore she was 
in such haste, almost running poor Mrs. Roach off her 
feet, for the daylight was giving out, and this might 
be her only chance of ever seeing what there was to be 
seen. . . . 

And here she was again in the studio — oh, what an 
eternity it seemed since that last time she had been here, 
the week before her marriage, when Aunt Prue had 
dragged her up to London almost by sheer force, in order 
to enrich her trousseau by bargains snatched from the 
treasuries of Regent Street. And then despite the stress 
of the short, hurried day, St. George, after having 
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patiently and without a murmur followed them from 
window to window, from counter to counter, had insisted 
on their coming to take tea at the studio, where he had 
done the honours clumsily and awkwardly, like a man 
to whom this was a new experience, but withal happy as 
a school-boy — she had never heard him laugh since in 
the way he had laughed that afternoon. Oh yes, since 
then — what a change there had been in everything and 
in everybody, and chiefly in herself. . . . 

Again her thoughts came to an abrupt stop, for at that 
moment the present confronted her, summarily asserting 
its right of priority over the past. Before her stood the 
Godiva. The full force of the lingering, late summer 
twilight, raining in through the glass-paned roof and 
making its last supreme effort of resistance before the 
on-rush of the night, was concentrated on the picture, as 
though by some special dispensation. Joyce's first im- 
pression of it made itself vent in a long gasp of disap- 
pointment. No, this was not even an approach to the 
realization of the great idea. It was so radically foreign 
to the one and only one material shape possible to the 
conception, as she had painted it in her own imagination 
during the long hours when she sat alone consuming her 
heart with curiosity and regret. Larminie had been right ; 
she had really never doubted it, but it had been reserved 
to this instant to tell her how right he had been. His 
word fitted : machine-made, he had called it. It compre- 
hended everything — the utter lack of spontaneity, the 
dull drabness of tone, the ludicrously pitiful striving after 
effect. That was what became evident even to her 
untutored glance, and if she still lacked matter for con- 
demnation, she found it in the pictured face before her, 
a face stolidly provocative, bold yet expressionless; 
Hetty's face to the life, but a calumny on the soul of the 
woman whose heroic story the canvas was here to speak 
aloud. Joyce almost wept, for is not the most sorrowful 
of all spectacles the spectacle of a slaughtered ideal? 

So she stood gazing till she felt her eyes smart with 
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their attempt to pierce the thickening gloom. Then she 
turned and began fumbling her way to the door. 

44 Ma'am," said Mrs. Roach in an exceedingly small 
voice. 

Joyce almost shrieked. " I had forgotten you, Mrs. 
Roach,' ' she apologized. 

44 I only want to ask you one thing, ma'am.*' 

44 Well, Mrs. Roach?" 

44 Ain't that the young lady what comes to dinner 
with you most every Sunday, ma'am?" 

" Miss Hillary? Certainly. Strange you shouldn't have 
noticed it before." 

44 I thought it was and then again I thought it wasn't, 
ma'am. But I can't say I've really given it a good look 
before now. I come and do my work and am off again. 
I never trouble much about the master's pictures. But 
fancy, ma'am !" 

44 Fancy what?" 

44 H'm — to let herself get painted in that state. I felt 
red all over only lookin' at it, and me a married woman 
and a widow and all. But I always did have a notion she 
was one o' them sort, ma'am." 

44 What sort, Mrs. Roach?" 

Mrs. Roach gave a little jump, because there was some- 
thing of a menace in her mistress' question. 

44 Well, ma'am, you know what I mean.; one o' them 
sort," she hastened to explain. 

Joyce did not ask again. In fact, she did not «ay 
another word till they reached home and she learnt by 
inquiry that Mrs. Horncastle had retired for the night. 
Joyce proceeded at once to her own room. The silk 
blouse she was wearing, loose and soft as it was, seemed 
closing around her like a cuirass of steel. She doffed it 
hastily and exchanged it for a wrapper. Then she 
loosened the coils of her hair and flung it back. So at 
last she could give her thoughts free flow. 

There was really not much to think about. Whatever 
doubts she still had were set at rest by her surreptitious 
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visit to the studio that evening*. It put the coping-stone 
on that marvellous plan of hers, the plan which had set 
them all wondering, but which she had carried out 
resolutely and undaunted, because there was no other 
way. She had drawn Hetty so near to her, she had made 
her intimate in her house, her husband's house, so that 
she might watch them with sharp-set ear, with micro- 
scopic eye. And what had she observed? Nothing — 
nothing that might give colour to her surmises. But 
that, instead of scattering, had only confirmed her sus- 
picions. This absence of any evidence was too absolute, 
too systematic — it savoured of preconcertation, it was 
conclusive proof in itself. 

And now, if she needed further convincing, she had all 
she wanted. Of course she had seen nothing between 
the two, would have seen nothing if she had watched for 
a hundred years. They could well afford to put constraint 
on themselves in the presence of others, for there, in the 
privacy of the silent studio — what went on in the studio? 
What did the studio know, what had it seen? With a 
bound she leapt from her chair and hurried to the open 
window, so that she might quaff more freely the elixir of 
the night's breath which was already filling her veins as 
with the fierceness of wine. Her heart was ablaze with 
a fire of indignation. She had been robbed, despoiled. 
All that had gone on in the studio rightfully belonged to 
her. Where was she inferior to that other woman, her 
despoiler? Did her hair not feel as soft and rich to the 
touch — were her arms not as white? She held them up 
in the light of the young moon and they gleamed like 
silver. Her whole being seemed suddenly to have trans- 
formed itself into a living, glowing challenge. Yes, why 
should she not claim her due, why not try her strength; 
why should she fail where the other woman had 
succeeded? . . . 

Stealthily she moved from the window, drew her wrapper 
loosely about her, and presently she was leaning over 
the balustrade in the corridor and looking up to catch a 
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glimpse of his study door. It was usually a little ajar — 
he liked plenty of air. Yes, there was a light in the 
study — he was still there. She paused another moment 
or two to evolve a suitable pretext, then she glided rapidly 
up the stairs, her heart thudding, her brain on fire. There 
was an impatient " Come in " in answer to her knock. 
She did not notice the swift flash of supreme amazement 
on his face as she entered, nor the yet greater token of 
astonishment in the slow gradual lifting of his body till 
he stood upright, holding the pen with which he had been 
writing in mechanical fingers — she was busily telling her 
story — 

" I am sorry to disturb you — I have lost the watch- 
chain charm my mother gave me — I fancy I dropped it 
here while I was clearing things up this afternoon — I 
feel so anxious about it that I am afraid I couldn't sleep — 
may I look?" 

" Why, certainly; let me help you." 

He detached one of the movable electric light lamps 
from the wall and helped her look. Occasionally during 
the search they touched each other, and she felt him 
drawing away with a swift, abrupt movement. Once a 
tress of her loose hair swished across his hand and he 
shook it off vehemently. At the end of ten minutes she 
had to own up to failure. She said so — practically the 
first words she had uttered since the beginning of the 
search. 

" Don't worry. If it's here Mrs. Roach will find it 
to-morrow. Good-night." 

And with that he seated himself back at his writing- 
table. 

" Good-night," she answered, as she passed out of the 
room with a strange drag in her gait. 

He stared after her, long after she had disappeared, 
and then caught his breath sharply. Surely this was a 
sign, a sign to test the extent of his endurance in those 
after-days when she would be nothing but a memory. 
And he had acquitted himself bravely, though the odds had 
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been strong — the strongest he had yet encountered. He 
had been victorious; and yet another such victory. . . . 
He sat at the writing-table till long past midnight. But 
the finishing of his letter he left till the morning. 

And Joyce, back in her room, for a long time stood 
stupidly opening and closing the casket in which, as she 
was fully aware, the watch-chain charm she had just 
been so assiduously seeking in her husband's room had 
been snugly reposing. But the flaming spots on her 
cheeks were not a commentary of shame and humiliation 
on the lie into which she had dragged the name of her 
dead mother. They were an agony of regret that the lie 
had failed. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

" Well, Matthew, I must say it's a comfort to be home 
again,' ' said Mrs. Horncastle. 

" You didn't seem so very eager for the comfort, my 
dear," replied the Rev. Matthew Mansergh, smiling at 
his sister. 

" There you go again," said the latter indignantly; 
" no sooner have I set foot in the house than you 
commence nagging." 

" But, my dear Prue " 

" Now don't make it worse by prevaricating. I think 
it is most unfair of you to grudge me a single minute of 
my holiday. Perhaps you will say that I have not 
deserved it, after all these years of unremitting toil in the 
house and in the parish." 

" You have, my dear Prue; you have indeed." 

" And what a hurry you are in to admit it. I suppose 
you would not mind admitting anything and everything 
as long as you succeeded in putting a stop to my just 
rebuke." 

" But, my dear, I must admit it if I can't deny it, 
mustn't I?" 

Mrs. Horncastle, seeing the strength of the retort, like 
the veteran disputant she was, immediately gave the 
conversation a turn. 

" Any news here, Matthew?" 

" No, none whatever." 

" Of course not. You're just the sort of person to 
come to for accurate information. Just give me a day or ' 
two, and I shall astonish you by the budget I shall have 
collected by then from other sources. In the meanwhile 
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it isn't at all unlikely that we ourselves may have furnished 
a tolerable handle for discussion to the gossips.' ' 

44 What do you mean, my dear?" 

44 Matthew, haven't you noticed anything?" 

The vicar's face became troubled. 

41 I heard Horace give orders at the station that his 
luggage was to be taken to the Marine Hotel." 

44 Oh, you did notice that, did you?" asked Mrs. 
Horncastle, with thinly-veiled irony. 44 I had hardly 
expected it of you." 

44 Prue, for heaven's sake don't sneer. Do — do you 
know why he did that?" 

44 Why didn't you ask him there and then?" 

44 1 was really too much taken aback at the moment. 
The very oddness of it — I mean, it's so strange that he 
should send his things to the hotel when he's staying 
in the house." 

44 And who told you he's staying in the house?" 

The vicar looked at her dumfounded. 

44 But surely " he stammered. 44 Why, I had made 

every arrangement for it. It was so self-obvious. I 
have had the partition between Joyce's old room and that 
adjoining removed. I hope, my dear, you won't mind my 
having done so without first consulting you; you see, it 
will make a nice, airy apartment for the two " 

44 You mean for Joyce," interrupted Mrs. Horncastle. 
44 Because the arrangements are that Joyce is to stay 
here in the house and her husband at the Marine. She 
informed me of it quite casually this morning, just as 
we got into the cab to go to the station. That's why I 
manoeuvred you up here as soon as I could, so as to 
prevent your being taken unawares." 

44 It was kind and considerate of you," faltered the vicar 
helplessly; * 4 but — but can't you explain " 

44 1 have already told you where to go for your explana- 
tion," was the matter-of-fact reply. 4< I have been quite 
enough puzzled myself by the things I have observed. I 
have had her in hand often enough, questioned her, cross- 
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examined her — I think you will confess I am fairly good 
at cross-examining — and all that I got out of her each 
time was the pettish assurance that everything was all 
right, and that I was not to worry. But I am morally certain 
that everything is not all right, and that I am perfectly 
justified in worrying. And now that I have failed with 
her, it's your obvious duty, as a man, to try to obtain 
information from the other side." 

" Yes, quite so, Prue," said the vicar nervously; " but 
it's— it's " 

" A delicate task? I don't see why it should be. You 
simply have to ask him plain and plump — Why this 
peculiar arrangement ? ' ' 

" Still, my dear, if the two of them have agreed upon 
it, it's hardly right to step in between man and wife." 

"No; rather let this strange mystery continue to 
envelop the life of your only child. That's much more 
Christian, much more fatherly. And besides, if you dis- 
like the idea of broaching the subject to him, why not 
try what you can do with Joyce?" 

The vicar shook his head energetically, but sadly. 

" No; to her I would not mention anything if every- 
thing depended upon it. I am frightened by the strange 
look she has brought back with her to the old home. It 
is not the look she went away with. I think she was 
beginning to wear it when I saw her last. Oh, my poor 
child!" 

" I fully agree with you that she is to be commiserated 
on the possession of such a father," and Mrs. Horncastle 
was a mass of righteous indignation. " Instead of be- 
moaning her fate, which may or may not be as pitiable as 
we both would make it out, will you do what you can to 
find out how matters stand?" 

" 1 shall speak to Horace at my earliest opportunity," 
said the vicar miserably. 

" I shall make you that opportunity; if not, it may never 
come," said Mrs. Horncastle. "I'm sure they must have 
finished lunch by now. Joy-oice I" 
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She put her head out through the door, and once again 
the old familiar cry shrilled through the house, making 
the vicar feel for the moment it was after all only an 
imaginary cloud that hung over the head of his child. But 
the hoarse, tremulous quaver in which her answering, 
" Yes, aunt?" came back, so different from the clear, 
musical intonation of previous days, showed patently 
enough that something — God knew what — was amiss. 

" You lazy thing," came from Aunt Prue, " instead of 
dawdling down there, you had better help me unpack. As 
it is, I expect our poor blouses will be crushed out of all 
recognition." 

" All right, aunt, dear," was the listless reply, and 
instantly slow, obedient footfalls were heard wearily 
ascending the stairs. 

" Now's your chance, Matthew," whispered Mrs. 
Horncastle sharply. " You'll have him all to yourself in 
the dining-room. Put it to him straight — What is it all 
about? Point out to him that his absurd procedure will 
simply make us the common talk for miles around, and 
he has no right to drag a name so respected — so univers- 
ally respected, I should say — as mine into something which 
is sure to be construed into a scandal. Mind you insist 
very strongly on this last point. Do you understand, 
Matthew?" 

The vicar nodded wearily. Just outside the door he 
came full upon Joyce, who had reached the top of the 
landing. His hand was stealing forth to lay itself caress- 
ingly on her head, but she caught it in both her own 
and pressed it with convulsive grip. Aunt Prue, however, 
w&s upon them instantly. 

" Now then, that's quite enough, you two big babies. 
Aren't you tired yet playing the long-lost-father-and-child 
game? Upon my word, that scene at the station was 
perfectly disgraceful." 

The vicar released himself and proceeded down-stairs. 
The little incident was not calculated to reassure him. 
The spasm-like pressure of Joyce's hand had given him 
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the idea of a drowning man snatching in frantic agony 
at his rescuer. 

St. George had just risen from the table and was cutting 
the tip of his cigar. He smiled cheerily as he saw the 
vicar enter. 

4 * That's right; come to join me in a smoke, Mr. 
Mansergh? Ah! I forgot you are an abstainer.' ' 

The vicar stopped, visibly taken aback. 

"Mr. Mansergh?" he echoed significantly. 

St. George gave a short laugh. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon — father. You see I haven't 
had much opportunity of practising the title on you." 

" Nor do you seem particularly eager to let me exercise 
my claim to it," said the vicar sadly. 

This time it was St. George's turn to look puzzled. 
" How so?" 

" Seeing that you reject the hospitality of my roof." 

" Come, surely that is overstating the case," said St. 
George, flushing. 

" Granted," replied the vicar quickly. " But, then, 
why should there be a case to state at all? You will 
perhaps admit that your action constitutes a just cause of 
inquiry — to those concerned." 

" I will admit it never struck me in that light," said 
St. George moodily. 

"That only makes it worse," went on the vicar 
warmly. " You say it did not strike you that your taking 
up lodgings at an hotel when your wife is staying in this 
house could be made a matter for comment. That pre- 
supposes certain conditions — I am afraid highly anomalous 
conditions — which alone will justify you in thinking your 
action natural." 

A quick suspicion seized St. George. 

" What has your daughter told you?" he asked harshly. 

" My daughter has told me nothing," said the old 
man with dignity. 

St. George hung his head penitently. He saw that the 
other had caught the drift of his imputation. 
19 
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" I beg your pardon, truly," he said, raising his eyes 
with a frank look in them. " But when a man has gone 
through the turmoil of mind and soul I have gone through 
since — I mean, in my time, he will be ready to suspect 
the bona fides of his own brother. As a reparation, I 
will confess to you this much — that in going to the 
Marine Hotel I have defeated my own ends. I went 
there to escape the very comment which, it seems, my 
going there has now brought down on me." 

" I don't follow you," said the vicar in piteous per- 
plexity. " You wished to escape comment — you knew you 
could best do that by staying in the house." 

" No; because in order to enable me to pass the night 
under one roof with my wife it is necessary to make 
special arrangements for my accommodation. Your house 
is small. I should have been compelled to put you to 
what would no doubt appear to you superfluous trouble, 
and then there would have been whys and wherefores. 
But, as you see, I have jumped from the frying-pan into 
the fire." 

The vicar stepped back a pace or two, his head heavily 
on his chest. " Oh, is that it — is that it?" he murmured 
vaguely to himself. Then he asked resolutely — 

" Horace, whose fault is it?" 

St. George shrugged his shoulders. 

11 The reply to that question would not be of the slightest 
use." 

" It would help us to find the way back to first begin- 
nings. It would Oh, Horace, Horace, the happiness 

of my only child is at stake ! Is there nothing to be 
done?" 

" I think there is," said St. George. His voice shook, 
perhaps from the after-vibrations of the old man's broken 
accents. " I propose shortly to submit a means of egress 
from the impasse." 

"You forget that I am still only indulging in conjec- 
tures as to the nature of the impasse," said the vicar 
wistfully. 
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11 1 prefer reserving a statement of the case till I can 
simultaneously suggest the cure — unless, of course, you 
previously acquaint yourself with it from other sources." 
And he jerked his head vaguely in the direction where 
he supposed Joyce to be at the moment, 

" Will the suggestion be satisfactory to all the parties?" 
asked the vicar. 

" I have reason to believe it will be entirely satisfactory 
to your daughter, which, I presume, is what you really 
imply by 'all the parties,' " said St. George, his voice 
betraying the bitterness of his heart. 

" Oh, my poor child !" moaned the vicar, with an incon- 
gruity in the face of St. George's assurance which almost 
seemed ludicrous. Then he suddenly and without another 
word tottered out of the room. 

St. George watched him pensively. 

" Mercy on me," he said to himself, " this is the first 
time that I've seen a man grow ten years older in so 
many minutes. I wonder if it isn't a sort of manslaughter 
to make a man do that. Poor old chap, poor old me ! 
Oh, what a miserable mess all this is!" 

He put on his hat and went out. What should he do 
with himself? There was the whole afternoon to kill, and 
several more such afternoons. There was Secretan — bah ! 
he was sick of Secretan. Besides, he was probably 
booked to Aunt Prue for so/ne idiotic purpose or other — 
Aunt Prue being, of course, a sort of collective term for 
Aunt Prue and niece Joyce. It was certainly aggravating 
that everybody should take life so easily except himself. 
Why shouldn't he try to do the same for once? He would 
be uproariously jubilant, he would hire himself a pony and 
trap and take a spin across country; it might possibly be 
an expensive outing, because it would not surprise him 
at all if he killed the pony. But out on the curmudgeon 
who spared expense in the pursuit of genuine pleasure ! 
And then when he came back towards the evening with 
something in the shape of an appetite — he had nearly for- 
gotten what the thing really felt like — he would dine 
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table-d'hdte at the hotel, with a bottle of champagne — 
two, perhaps. . . . This house was stifling him with its 
atmosphere of mustiness and misunderstanding, and the 
misery of men grown old before their time. 

The vicar, up-stairs in his study, also felt as though 
his dwelling, once so capacious for all his wants, had 
suddenly become circumscribed and contracted. It did 
not have sufficient storage-room for the mystery it was 
housing at present. There they were rummaging up-stairs 
for an hour, it might be two, but not once all that time 
did the old man hear his sister's shrill and frequent 
objurgations, followed by his daughter's laughingly insou- 
ciant remonstrances, as the old order of things used to 
have it. And when at last he heard the sound of her 
descending feet, he fancied he could detect therein the 
leaden thud that should be peculiar only to feet that had 
long crossed the meridian of life. 

" Going out, dear?" he asked, as she stood in the 
doorway of his room, straw-hatted and gloved. 

"Yes; I must give Handon good-day after all these 
months," she replied, with a wan smile. " I shan't be 
very long." 

He hastily took counsel with himself whether or not to 
call her in, but before he had made up his mind she was 
gone. He felt glad she had not waited, glad with a sense 
of respite. And yet this very gladness showed him how 
desperate the case was. For he had to liken himself to 
the surgeon who shrank from probing the wound of some 
one near and dear to him, for fear of finding it mortal. 

Joyce walked on at a quick pace, striking into a by- 
path as soon as she could, with a vague idea of avoiding 
the encounter of acquaintances. She did not feel fit for 
them. She knew that in the course of the next few days 
she would have to run a gauntlet of more or less kindly- 
meant, but nevertheless embarrassing, inquiries from all 
and sundry; still, that was no reason why she should 
not put the ordeal off as long as she could. But it was 
not many minutes after she had come forth, offering her 
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face to the kisses of the salt-laden island wind that used 
to be her chief delight in those girlhood days of hers, 
when the magic of her beautiful old home gripped her 
powerfully, penetrating into her through every pore of 
her being. Old memories came and laid benign, caress- 
ing hands on her heart, until it seemed hale and sound, as 
though it had never known a moment's aching. A long- 
absent buoyancy came into her step, a dim suggestion of 
a smile into her face. It was absurd, this sense of misery 
which all these many days past had made her look at 
things through a blur of tears. It was indeed absurd — 
she had no earthly cause for it. She had never set foot 
out of this domain of fairyland, had never been forth into 
the bleak, grimy world beyond — it was all an unhappy 
dream, nothing more. Presently she would meet the 
children coming out of school — no, this was Saturday 
afternoon, the eagerly-awaited half-holiday, the crown 
and climax of the week. And here she was well on the 
way to the Hillary cottage — just as in the distant days. 
Suppose she looked in. Perhaps she would find Jane 
there, peering out for her with those weary, hungry eyes, 
just as in those distant days. . . . 

She walked on still faster at a swinging, jaunty pace, 
her chest heaving high. At last, after many, many years, 
it seemed, she could once more breathe freely. Some- 
body had been holding her by the throat all this while, 
but the deadly grip had relaxed. The mist of tears had 
dissolved at length, and she could again see things as 
they really were. Oh, how distorted her vision had been ! 
No wonder she had espied cause for suspicion and mis- 
trust where she ought to have seen nothing but hope and 
the belief for the best. And presently she had come as 
far as the little knoll where she remembered he had sat 
waiting for her that afternoon when she had paid what 
eventually turned out to be her farewell visit to poor 
little Jane. She remembered the strange light that had 
transfigured his face as she came upon him, for all his 
sedulous attempt to keep it from her observation beneath 
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a mask of indifference, even as she herself had tried to 
conceal its meaning from herself, although her woman's 
intuition spelt it out as easily as the letters of the alphabet. 
The man who had fronted her then with that halo of 
elemental truth upon his face could never prove so 
utterly false to himself as she had made him out to be. 
But that was neither his fault nor hers. It was the fault 
of that woman all fierceness and flame, who, like all fire, 
in its baleful, destructive mood, had wrought havoc and 
heart-break, and confusion and soul-racking resolves of 
desperation. And now it was clear to Joyce why her 
doubts and her fears were thus gradually shrivelling up 
like the over-ripe weeds they were. They had left the 
fierce, flaming woman behind them, they had passed out 
of her range for the time being, she and her husband, 
and before they came again into her purview, perhaps — 
perhaps— everything seemed possible. . . . 

She came in sight of the cottage. As she approached 
closer she could see the two half-grown Hillary boys 
hovering round the doorway, staring in with the same 
sheepishly-inquisitive stare with which they had watched 
her sitting inside holding their dying sister's hand. 

" Where's mother?" she asked, coming upon them 
with some suddenness. 

They turned upon her with comically-startled faces, 
dividing their glances between her and the something they 
were watching through the half-open door. At last they 
seemed to find their breath. 

" Gone to tell father," said the one. 

" That she's come back," supplemented the other. 

Joyce stood looking from one to the other, irresolute, 
marvelling at the strange answer. Then a thunder-clap 
struck suddenly upon her ear. But no, not a thunder- 
clap — it was the laugh of the fierce, flaming woman. 
Framed in the doorway, an aggressive picture, stood 
Hetty, her straight white teeth showing truculently in 
her laughing face. 

"Didn't expect to see me so soon again, did you? 
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Well, this morning I suddenly felt the home-sickness 
coming over me, and here I am. I say, you're quite 
white about the gills — the heat, I suppose. Come in a 
bit. It's nice and cool in here." 

" No, thank you ! I was only passing by " 

"Oh, all right; just as you like. See something of 
you later on, I expect. Of course, I'm not staying here; 
I've put up at the Marine Hotel, you know." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

Slowly and erect Joyce started on her way back, 
though the strain of the tension sent a tingling ache 
through her every nerve and muscle. She felt the hard 
malignant eyes following her behind as far as they could 
reach, and she was determined that, although they 
watched their furthest, they should see nothing that might 
gratify their malice. Her first feeling, as soon as her 
brain recovered from the numbness into which it had been 
stunned, was an insensate anger. It was as though she 
had been the victim of a merciless trick. She had been 
duped into a momentary hope only to be overwhelmed 
more summarily by a cataclysm of despair. Her whole 
heart cried out in agonized protest; it had felt the glad- 
dening sunshine upon it for an instant, and now it was 
the bitterness of death to be plunged back once and for 
all into the shadows. God in heaven ! was there then 
nothing to be done but to submit? Nothing but to take 
her fate as the mere worm has to take it, to be crushed 
amid futile writhings and no more said about it? Oh, 
if she only had a friend, a strong friend, one who would 
plead, not for her but with her, who would convince her 
that the struggle was not all useless, that it was her duty 
to assert herself, to fight to the last — one who would 
argue out of her the cowardice of surrender ! But who 
was there? Larminie was dead. If at that moment she 
were standing by him at his death-bed, why, she would 
have wrested his counsel from him though she had to 
throttle it out of him with his last breath. So urgent 
was her need. There was Aunt Prue — a reed, a straw. 
She would wring her hands, remonstrate bitterly why it 
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should devolve upon her to solve so difficult a problem, 
perhaps rebuke her for not having managed her affairs 
better, and finally wind up with a wiseacre, " I told you 
so." Her father? She could see the dear old eyes filling 
with tears, the grey bent head sinking lower and lower 
beneath the blow of the sorrowful tidings. Perhapsr— 
was it still a perhaps? — she would in due time inflict on 
that bent grey head a blow that would fell it right down 
to earth, but then she would not be there to see it; like 
the coward she was, she would not mind dealing him 
the greater hurt, as long as she were safely out of reach 
of his agony. What — who remained? Ah, yes, why had 
she not thought of him before? Why should she not 
press him into her service? She had a presumptive claim 
on his friendship ; he had offered it to her when apparently 
no emergency to test it was probable. Yes, there was 
Secretan. The value of him was enhanced by his being 
on the spot. He had preceded them to Handon the day 
before, and there need be no delay. One question only 
she had to ask and answer herself — How much was she 
to tell him, and, having told him, how much was she to 
exact from him? The answer was easy. She was dealing 
with a crisis; she was venturing her last throw. She 
had to redeem herself from the charge of cowardice, there 
could be no compromise. Unless she gained all she had 
to lose all, and it was not worth while going in for half 
measures at this late hour. So, then, she would tell every- 
thing — she would exact everything. 

The access of energy engendered in her by her resolve 
carried her swiftly to the house. She beguiled the way 
by mentally framing the wording of the note fixing an 
appointment, which she would leave in case she did not 
find him at home. It was an unnecessary precaution, for 
the servant answering at the door informed her that Mr. 
Secretan was in. 

He must have heard her voice from inside the room 
where he had been sitting, for he stepped briskly out into 
the hall, holding out an eager hand of welcome. 
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"This is kind of you, Mrs. St. George, to pay me 
your return visit so quickly," he said cheerily. " Still, 
you could hardly do less after the innumerable calls I 
paid you in town." 

She made no answer, silently allowing 1 him to usher 
her into the room. He sat down opposite her, making 
no attempt to banish from his face the reflection of his 
inward gratification. An instant's scrutiny was enough 
to convince him that the reason for her presence was no 
ordinary one. Her next words convinced him of it fully. 

" I don't want to gain credit from you under false pre- 
tences, Mr. Secretan. I am not here as a matter of 
courtesy. My call here is in the nature of business." 

" I am yours to command," he said quickly. 

41 You may regret having said that," she replied, smil- 
ing feebly. " I doubt whether you anticipate the precise 
nature of the business that has brought me here. Before 
I begin, however, I want you to give me once more the 
assurance of your friendship." 

He half rose from his chair, too surprised for the 
moment to obey her bidding literally, and yet showing 
by gesture and expression his delighted readiness. 

She waved him back into his seat. 

" Thank you. It sounds better, truer like that than 
if you were to put it into words. Now then, my dear 
friend " — there was a break in her voice — " I have come 
to trouble you with my domestic affairs." 

" Does — does St. George want money?" he exclaimed. 

" I don't know. At any rate he has not sent me here 
to ask for any. When I say domestic affairs I refer to 
the relations at present existing between myself and my 
husband. You see, I have come on a curious errand— 
you can't possibly have any idea how curious." 

"I am listening," he said, bending forward in an 
attitude of quivering alertness. 

She passed her handkerchief over her lips before con- 
tinuing. 

You will no doubt be sorry to hear," she resumed 
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quietly, " that for the past few months relations between 
myself and my husband have been considerably strained." 

She saw he was about to offer some comment on what 
he had just heard, and therefore quickly held up a restrain- 
ing hand. 

" No, please, Mr. Secretan, don't interrupt me. I find 
it quite difficult enough to keep the thread of my story in 
hand without somebody pulling at it. To come to the 
point, then. For some time I have had reason to believe 
that there is an intimate understanding between my hus- 
hand and Miss Hillary. I will refrain from inflicting on 
you all the intermediate details upon which I have 
grounded my suspicions; I will only say that from what 
I have learnt this afternoon my suspicions have cul- 
minated in absolute certainty. Miss Hillary is in Handon. 
It seems she must have left London by the train succeed- 
ing ours. Not only that, but she has put up at the 
Marine Hotel, where, as you know, my husband is stay- 
ing. I have just met her, by accident almost. She told 
me that her reason for coming back to this her native 
place just now was a sudden uncontrollable impulse of 
home-sickness. She knew I could not believe that. She 
knew that I had heard her time after time refer to her 
parents and the other members of her family in the most 
heartless, undutiful terms. Her visit to Handon is no 
mere coincidence. She must have left London by the 

train after ours, and is putting up at the Marine 

Oh, I beg your pardon, I have already told you that. You 
mustn't mind my repeating myself — my thoughts seem 
all in a tangle. But, of course, it's clear enough to me 
what inference I am to draw from her totally unexpected 
presence here." 

Again her handkerchief traversed her lips, as though to 
make her speech come more easily. Secretan, obedient 
to her injunction, contented himself with listening. 

"And now comes the strange part of my story," she 
went on, making his eyes fall beneath her own steady 
gaze. " I admit that for this unsatisfactory state of 
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things I, and I alone, am to blame. I don't mean merely 
that, as you are aware, I was the instrument of making 
the two acquainted with one another. My fault lies much 
deeper. No doubt you must have been greatly surprised 
at my getting married at all after the views you have 
heard me express. I assure you, my dear friend, that 
when I gave him my promise, it was in the fullest spirit 
of faithfulness to these views — the same spirit which had 
made me so obstinate to your own representations. I 
only yielded to his plea that I should be a most powerful 
factor in his life's work. How I have justified that 
assumption is beside the question. I will only say that I 
married him an incomplete woman. I imposed upon our * 
union unnatural conditions. I made no allowance for 
any possible development of mine, and when at last love 
came, it was too late. We had both gone too far on our 
separate ways, and then — I firmly believe it was only 
then and not till then — he took to himself a companion 
on the road. And, before God, if his loneliness was only 
half that of mine, the justice of it was all on his side 
and the guilt all on mine. Of course, you understand." 

" I understand," said Secretan, fumbling as it were 
among his senses, " I understand perfectly, but " 

" But you would like to know what it has to do with 
you," she took him up, seeming to gain in calm and self- 
possession from the turmoil into which her words were 
evidently throwing him. " I am coming to that now. 
What you have listened to already has no doubt appeared 
very strange to you ; but for all that the strangest is still 
to come. I simply call it the strangest; you will prob- 
ably call it the maddest, the most quixotic, the most un- 
womanly task a woman has ever set a man. I don't care 
what you think of it— or me, so long as you undertake 
it. I want you to be my ambassador to my husband. 
I want you to find out from him whether there is yet, 
in this life, a chance of my retrieving the love I have so 
wantonly forfeited, whether there is anything I can do to 
restore myself to the place in his heart from which my 
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own fault has ousted me. That is what I ask of you. 
I don't set before you any definite instructions — an 
ambassador must use his own discretion, his own 
diplomacy; do it the best way you can, only bring me 
certainty." 

He could not master his agitation any longer. With 
a little gasp he turned to her. 

" And you deliberately ask me to do this?" 

" Yes, deliberately. Why, is it too difficult? Is it too 
much to expect of your friendship?" 

" No," he said, fixing on her a look of suspicious 
scrutiny. # " But why this roundabout way?" 

" You mean why I don't ask him myself? Because, 
my dear friend — you see, I tell you everything — I have 
attempted to find out for myself. I have asked him, if 
not in so many words, at least in a way which I thought 
he could not mistake. And his answer was no less un- 
equivocal. That is why I have come to you. He will tell 
you, his life-long intimate, what he would hesitate to tell 
me, who for a long time have been to him nothing more 
than a mere acquaintance. Will you do this for me? No, 
don't answer at once. Think it over. Take your time 
about it. I shall be very, very patient." 

Secretan had made his way over to the window, where 
he stood drumming on the sill. He wondered if even at 
that distance she could hear the furious thumping of 
his heart. The ghosts of all the passionate longings for 
this woman which he had slain in the past rose up and 
clamoured round him, asking him why they had been 
sacrificed. . . . 

He drew himself taut. All the daring, all the cunning 
which remained for him to parcel out over the rest of his 
life, suddenly consummated itself in one spontaneous 
resolve. It was the cunning and daring of a madman. 
Well, who could say that he was not mad? All the 
world knew of the taint in his family. His father's 
wretched fate, from being an agonizing memory, became 
all at once a matter for triumphant self-congratulation. 
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He looked her full in the face as he came out with his 
lie. 

" There is no need to keep you waiting. I can tell 
you all you want to know." 

He paused for an instant to recollect where before he 
had seen the odd stare she fixed on him. Ah, yes, that 
was it. He was once foreman of a jury when a man 
was being tried for his life, and that was how the accused 
had glared at him when he stepped back into the court 
with the verdict. But he held on relentlessly. 

" It's more than a month ago that St. George told 
me that he had made a blunder. When he married you 
he hadn't sounded his heart. He found out his mistake 
when he came across the woman to whom he should 
have given his name as he had given her his love. I'm 
sorry I have to tell you all this " 

" Sorry?" she echoed, with a queer little smile. " Why, 
what else could you do? That's what I came to you 
for — to tell me. And now that I know what I know " 

" Yes?" he interrupted her eagerly. 

" Do you think it unreasonable of me to wait a little 
for further proof? You see, such a lot depends on it." 

He stepped back startled and disconcerted. So that 
was why she had taken this thunderbolt so calmly. She 
simply did not believe him. She required further proof. 
Well, having begun this business, he must go through 
with it. More proof? She should have it. He thought 
he knew where to find it. 

" You shall have it," he said, echoing his thoughts. 

"Have what?" 

" More proof I think you asked for." 

" Yes, that's it," she said, still vacantly. 

" And then?" he asked abruptly. 

" Yes — and then?" She dwelt long on the words, 
drawing them out as though loth to let them go. 

" Have you thought of nothing — haven't you any plans 
for the future?" he persisted. 

She shook her head vaguely. 
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" Well, then, let me plan for you," he said, putting his 
hand on her arm. " Why continue to drag a useless 
yoke? A little more and it will crush you to earth alto- 
gether. Think — act while you still have the strength for 
it. And you are still so young ! Will you " 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Secretan?" she interrupted 
him, with the same queer little smile of before. 

He did not see that he had not gripped her attention. 
He only saw her smile, and took it for encouragement — 
he would have taken anything for encouragement. 

"Joyce, Joyce, 1 ' he continued, "leave your happiness 
in my hands. It will be well taken care of, better than 
by any other man living. You say love has come to you 
at last. Don't let it appear to have come too late. No 
gift of God was ever meant to run to waste. Give it to 
me — I shall return it to you tenfold. Joyce, Joyce " 

She rose abruptly, and walked with slow measured 
strides to the door. He stepped out of her way, making 
no attempt to detain her. 

" You owe me an answer," he said sullenly, as he saw 
her about to leave the room. 

She stopped and looked at him with quiet fearless eyes. 

" Oh yes, you want an answer, 1 ' she said to him, 
seemingly firm and dispassionate. " Let me see. This 
is Saturday. You shall have my answer on Monday." 

" On Monday — really on Monday?" he exclaimed 
exultantly. 

She nodded vaguely, and then, with a sudden impulse, 
she gathered herself up and fled. 

A curious exit, thought Secretan to himself, as he 
watched her through the window. Coquettish, if any- 
thing, and yet instinct with a strange grace. And yet, 
when was she not graceful and dignified? Still, this was 
not the time to rehearse to himself all the innumerable 
attributes that made her so desirable. He had to set him- 
self to gather in the additional evidence upon which, 
despite everything else, so much still depended. Oh yes, 
he was quite sure where to look for it. The Marine Hotel 
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was about ten minutes' walk from his house. On his 
way thither he reflected that having proceeded thus far 
single-handed, simply by means of his own mother-wit, 
it was now only fair that he should be assisted by a little 
luck. His demand was speedily granted. A few minutes 
later he came upon Hetty sauntering slowly back to the 
hotel, her eyes seeking the ground in pensive fashion. 

" Miss Hillary," he addressed her. 

She turned leisurely round, preserving a calm unmoved 
countenance. 

" Ah, is that you?" she replied. " So you're back too. 
That's nice. Now the happy family is all together again." 

" I have something to say to you if you can spare a 
little time for me." 

" A little? Yards of it, my boy. What a dull rotten 
hole this is. I've only been back two or three hours and 
I'm already dead sick of it." 

" What I'm going to tell you may give you a little 
more interest in Handon," said Secretan. 

" Will it? Well, you must be a jolly clever man if you 
can do that. Strike up, anyhow." 

" Would you mind walking along the cliff-path?" 

" What, so private as all that? Hullo, this is getting 
exciting." She followed him a few yards and then 
stopped suddenly. 

"I say, old chap." 

"Yes, Miss Hillary?" 

" You're not going to ask me to marry you?" 

" I have no such intention," he assured her seriously. 

" Because I could just as well have refused you here. 
You're not my cut. Come on, then." 

They walked a hundred yards or so up the cliff-path 
and then Hetty stopped. 

" This is all right. Let's have it out now." 

Secretan plunged briskly into the subject. 

" You may be aware, Miss Hillary, that things are in 
a rather bad pass between Mr. and Mrs. St. George." 

Hetty nodded eagerly. 
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44 Yes, I know there's some sort of ructions in that 
quarter." 

" You may also be aware of the cause of it." 

''I'm not," said Hetty curtly. 

" Mrs. St. George casts the blame of the matter on you. " 

"That's very kind of her," said Hetty, not without 
some astonishment. 

" In consequence of this estrangement between herself 
and her husband, Mrs. St. George has been induced to 
give me her confidence — and, I may say, her very affec- 
tionate regard.' ' 

" Didn't I tell you you weren't sneaking round the 
house all that time for nothing?" said Hetty scornfully. 

" I have also reason to believe that Mrs. St. George 
would be inclined to throw her lot in with mine if she 
received definite information that her husband had be- 
stowed his affections permanently on some one else." 

"What on earth has all this to do with me?" she 
exclaimed. 

" I thought you might be willing to give Mrs. St. 
George this definite information." 

"I? Why I?" 

" Well, because first-hand intelligence always carries 
with it more conviction." He smiled suggestively. 

She understood, and flushed. 

" But suppose Mr. St. George has not — how did you 
put it? — bestowed on me his permanent affections?" 

Secretan was prepared for the question. 

"If he has not," he said, "is it not possible that the 
fact of his wife's preferring some one else may provoke 
him into doing so?" 

Hetty paused to allow all the possibilities of the situa- 
tion to dawn upon her somewhat ^bewildered mind. 

" Perhaps you haven't quite understood me," he con- 
tinued. 

" Oh yes, thanks — I understand you perfectly. It's 
very neat — works both ways, you want to say. Jingo, 
you're a first-rate scoundrel." 
20 
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And then Secretan struck the true keynote that meant 
the clue to his conduct — the long-latent resentment, the 
smouldering vindictiveness for the wrong he imagined St. 
George to have done him. 

"I'm not a scoundrel," he assured her eagerly. "I'm 
only a man trying to recover his own. She ought to 
have been mine. She would have been mine, but that he 
filched her away from me like a thief. I am only fighting 
him with his own weapons." 

" Rubbish," she commented unceremoniously. "At 
least, I don't know what you're talking about. But I'll 
do what you ask me, just for the fun of the thing. I've 
never played this sort of game before. We each ought 
to get ten years for it, whether it comes off or doesn't." 

" When will you see her?" he asked. 

" Oh, I'll try and see her at once.^ I've nothing else 
to do. It'll pass the time nicely till dinner." 

She was about to move off with her usual valedictory 
formula of "So long," when she turned to him once more 
on the spur of a new thought. 

" I say," she exclaimed. 

The other looked at her expectantly. 

" Do you happen to have any idea by what kind of 
manner of means it came about that the lady fastened on 
to you when she all the time had a real live man of her 
own? Oh, lor', lor', we women do do stupid things." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

A quarter of an hour later Hetty was demanding admis- 
sion at the vicarage. The fifteen-year-old scullery-maid 
who opened the door to her, considerably flustered at the 
sight of the overwhelming visitor, informed her that Mrs. 
St. George was in the house, being at that moment up- 
stairs in her room, and if the lady would step into the 
drawing-room, she would at once go and ask Mrs. St. 
George to come d(9wn. 

" No, you won't," said Hetty. "I'll go up to her 
instead. And if you see Mrs. Horncastle, tell her Miss 
Hillary is here. Second floor, first door on the right, 
isn't it?" 

She mounted lightly, holding her skirts not so much to 
keep them from rustling as to accelerate her ascent. She 
knew the topography of the house by heart. It brought 
her bitter memories, in which there now mingled a proud 
satisfaction of a time when her mother used to drag her 
there by sheer force to assist in the performance of " odd 
jobs." In fact, it was her ultimate revolt to continue in 
these courses of drudgery which had brought about the 
crisis that led to her flight from Handon. She preferred 
seeing Joyce in her own room, as that would ensure all 
the privacy desirable to the coming interview. The same 
was her motive for her message to Aunt Prue, as that 
would safeguard her against interruption from that 
quarter. Mrs. Horncastle had consistently abided by her 
initial protest against Hetty by refusing to be in the same 
room with her. 

Hetty stopped at the top of the second floor landing 
for a moment or two ostensibly to recover her breath, 
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but in reality to arrange the details of her errand, which 
the hasty ascent seemed to have thrown out of order. Oh, 
that would be all right. Resolutely, and after a merely 
perfunctory knock, she opened the door. 

Joyce was sitting at the writing-table facing the entrance, 
absorbed in the perusal of a closely-written letter. At 
sight of Hetty she jumped up with a little cry of dismay, 
folded the sheet of paper hastily, and with evident con- 
fusion placed it in the drawer nearest to her. Her eyes 
had the dry, strained look of eyes which have been fight- 
ing stubbornly against tears. 

"Good-evening; not intruding, am I?" said Hetty 
lightly. 

"Oh no; please come in." 

" Looks strange in here," said Hetty, gazing around 
her. " I don't seem to remember the place. Been making 
alterations, have they?" 

" Yes, they have made two rooms into one," replied 
Joyce, returning her look bravely. 

"I thought so." 

" Won't you sit down?" 

" I may as well," said Hetty. 

There was a silence. Joyce's mind, feeble and flicker- 
ing after the cruel strain of many inexorable days, never- 
theless caught the meaning of Hetty's visit in a flash. Oh, 
how merciless they all were ! They gave her no time, no 
respite. As if it was necessary ! Did she not carry all 
the proof she needed locked up in her own heart, and had 
she not already forestalled them by acting in accordance 
with that proof? Insensibly her hand strayed towards the 
drawer in which her letter reposed. 

" Were your people glad to see you?" she asked, 
merely to break the pause. 

"Glad?" echoed Hetty. "Well, I hardly know what 
to call it. I only know I nearly laughed myself into a 
fit. To see the old woman walk round and round me like 
a cat whisking after its tail, trying to catch her breath, and 
mumbling all the time, * Well, I never; who'd have thought 
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it?' And then the dad comes shuffling up to me, touch- 
ing his forelock, scraping and bowing, and saying, ' I hopes 
as you're quite well, miss ' — I tell you, the Drury Lane 
panto ain't in it. I only stopped five minutes after you 
left. The place smelt like old Billingsgate at market 
time." 

" Are you going to stay long in Handon?" 

"Can't say, really." 

Then silence seemed once more about to settle down 
upon the two, but in another moment it was broken by 
the shrill, familiar cry that floated up querulously: 
"Joy-oice!" 

" Excuse me, it seems my aunt has just come in," said 
Joyce nervously; " if you don't mind my leaving you " 

"That's all right; don't let her row you too hard." 

Joyce looked at Hetty unintelligently. 

" She's going to tell you that you can do what you like 
in your own house, but she's mistress here, and she'll be 
obliged if you were a little more select in the visitors 
you receive. There, there, run along." 

Joyce listened without appearing to hear, and then 
went out without making a reply. Hetty watched her 
with a pitying contempt. This wan-eyed woman hardly 
looked the heroine of romance she presumed to be. Why, 
if anything she appeared to be more sinned against than 
sinning. And at the thought Hetty's contempt veered 
round to a blaze of anger. Yes, that was what she had 
always resented most against Joyce, this air of impecca- 
bility. And all the time she had been carrying on that 
intrigue of hers with that man of straw. . . . Hetty recol- 
lected the discomposure Joyce had betrayed at her sudden 
entry. It was the discomfiture of the thief caught red- 
handed in the act. Probably some compromising note to 
or from Secretan. It lay in that drawer, at Hetty's 
mercy. H'm, it wasn't a nice thing to do, but altogether 
this was a dirty business — another smudge or so wouldn't 
matter. . . . 

The next instant Hetty held the letter in her hands. 
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The opening words made her look again to see if she 
had not got hold of the wrong paper. No, that was the 
letter right enough. Puzzled, dumfounded, Hetty went 
on with it. She had not gone very far when her com- 
prehension cleared. It wasn't easy to misunderstand 
these words. They were not dead dumb signs and 
symbols — they were a living voice that talked, that cried 
aloud. 

Apart from their intrinsic import they said strange 
things to Hetty. They rang in her mind with a melodious 
resonance, they were as bells that called to prayer. It 
was a long time since Hetty had done any praying. The 
nearest she ever got to it was — tears. Yes, quite so. Her 
hand went up to dash away the peculiar mist which over- 
spread her eyes. Her lashes were wet. At the same 
time she heard the sound of slowly-ascending footsteps. 
Quickly she thrust the letter into her reticule. This was 
no theft. She was only going to deliver it to its intended 
recipient. So she turned to face Joyce on her re-entry. 
The half shadows of the approaching twilight concealed 
all that Hetty did not wish to be seen. 

Joyce walked straight over to the chair on which she 
had placed her straw hat and gloves. She put on the 
hat, fastened it with the pin, and stood with downcast 
eyes, gently, absently swinging (he gloves in her hand. 

" I am sorry," she said, " I hope you won't think me 
rude — it is really no pretext of mine, but my aunt insists 
on my coming out with her at once. She says she has 
promised some friends to bring me round " 

She broke off, waiting for the other to act on this 
information. But Hetty stood motionless, looking fixedly 
at the misery-stricken figure before her, all her heart in 
her eyes. 

Joyce set her teeth firmly. So it seemed she was not 
to be spared the least little atom of bitterness. This 
woman had come here for a certain purpose, and she 
would not be prevailed upon to leave till she had shot her 
arrow. Well then, so be it — but quickly. 
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" Have you seen Mr. Secretan?" she asked. 

Hetty only looked at her with the same fixed gaze 
and nodded her head slightly in the affirmative. 

Another silence seemed about to settle down on the 
two, but Joyce would not have it. 

" Have you anything to tell me?" she asked pointedly. 

11 No." 

" Nothing at all?" insisted Joyce in astonishment. 

"Nothing," echoed Hetty solemnly. 

" Well, it doesn't matter," murmured Joyce half to 
herself, walking towards the door. Hetty followed her 
slowly, still preserving that enigmatic silence of hers. 
Even when she met Mrs. Horncastle in the hall down- 
stairs, she for the first time within Mrs. Horncastle's 
recollection omitted the sharp-tongued taunt or gibe she 
usually had ready for such occasions. 

The three women left the house together. At the 
bottom of the street Hetty struck out for the Marine 
Hotel. Of course, the Marine Hotel — that was her right- 
ful destination. And then Joyce went on in company of 
Aunt Prue, her hand tingling with the grip Hetty had 
given her at parting. Was it her fancy? Hetty had 
made a movement like that which is preparatory to an 
embrace, and then, as it were on second thoughts, she 
had drawn back. But Hetty's walking off to the Marine 
Hotel, that was an absolute certainty — likewise was it 
certain whom she would find there; and as long as one 
was sure about these things, what need was there to 
speculate about any others? 



CHAPTER XXXV 

It was quite true that Hetty had gone to find St. 
George. And having arrived at the hotel she immediately 
dispatched a waiter as scout to ascertain whether Mr. 
St. George was in the building. The scout returned 
presently with the intelligence that Mr. St. George was 
in his room, but that he absolutely refused to see any- 
body. Hetty smiled peculiarly, and at once proceeded to 
take things into her own hands. 

St. George's arrangements for the afternoon, which he 
had so carefully mapped out at the vicarage, had under- 
gone a considerable change. He had neither had his 
breakneck cross-country drive behind a fiery colt, nor 
had he dined table-d'hdte, and finished off the proposed 
bottle of champagne. It had happened that on his way 
to the stables he had looked in at the hotel on the off- 
chance of there being any letters for him. He had given 
notice the day before at the Hampstead post-office that 
all letters for him after that evening should, for the next 
fortnight, be forwarded on to him at Handon. He was 
right — there was a letter, one for which he had been wait- 
ing rather anxiously for the last day or two. It was from 
Messrs. Erzheimer with reference to his Godiva. He had 
torn it open eagerly, glanced through with one sweep of 
his eye, and then, startled and amazed, had taken it to 
the privacy of his chamber, there to study the contents 
more at his leisure. That study had occupied him all the 
time ; he had forgotten over it both the cross-country drive 
and the table-d'hdte dinner. In place of the first he had 
tramped the room innumerable times in order to walk 
his disappointment out of himself; in place of the dinner 
he had fed himself full of vexation of spirit, supplement- 
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ing his feast by much biting of nails. Nor had he by 
sny means regained his equanimity when the waiter came 
to inform him that a young lady who had arrived at the 
hotel that day — a Miss Hillary, he believed — had made 
inquiries after him. 

It was therefore with considerable irritation that he saw 
Hetty step in a few minutes later. 

"Good-afternoon— or rather, good-evening," she said 
pleasantly. 

" Did— didn't the waiter tell you I was rather busy?" 
he asked without any ceremony. 

" Yes, but for all that I thought you would have a 
little time to spare for me." 

" Yes, but we can't talk here," he said testily, looking 
significantly round on the furniture, which made the 
chamber answer to its description of bed-sitting-room. 
" I shall be out on the lawn about ten." 

" I don't think you will be out on the lawn about ten," 
she replied quietly. 

"Why, where shall I be?" he caught her up, 
astonished. 

" You will probably find out from this letter." 

She held it out to him, and he took it from her gingerly, 
pettishly. More letters! What mischief, what devil's 
news did this one contain? The one he had already 
received that afternoon was sufficient to make him abhor 
the idea of receiving letters for a long time to come. 
The light was waning ; he had to go over to the window 
before he could even recognize the handwriting. And 
then the perusal of the first few words produced in him 
the same effect of confusion as it had done in Hetty — 
except that in his case the surprise was of the strength 
of a galvanic shock. It sent a sense of stiffness through 
him from head to foot, it made every nerve of his grow 
taut. Hetty saw him stand there silhouetted against the 
window frame, erect, rigid, motionless as a pillar of stone. 

"My darling husband," the letter read, "this will 
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reach your hands on Monday when everything is over. 
I have made up my mind to do it — I cannot prevail upon 
myself to put it into actual words — to-morrow after mid- 
night. I want my poor old father to live through one 
more happy Lord's day in this world. I am writing this 
now as I may not have another free and unobserved half- 
hour. I must thank your friend Larminie for giving 
me by his example the suggestion for this posthumous 
letter. 

" In dying so soon I am only anticipating events by very 
little. My heart is breaking, rapidly and surely. Do 
you know why it is breaking? Because I love you, be- 
cause I love you, and yet once more — because I love 
you. In saying so I do not wish to imply that the least 
little shadow of blame in this thing rests upon you. I 
have brought it upon myself, and I revel in the thought 
that the penalty for it should be paid in full by me, and 
by me alone. And perhaps even that which I consider my 
fault was nothing more than the malice of circumstance. 
Who will blame the blind for ignoring the signpost that 
should have warned him from the road that led to the 
precipice? It is only now that, looking back on every- 
thing with eyes keen-edged on the whetstone of pain, 
that I can see and give you credit for all the loyal, all 
the heroic attempts you made to wean me from the course 
that could not but end in this culminating calamity. Do 
you remember that night on the terrace along the Rhine? 
Oh, how often have I wrung my hands over that memory ! 
It was that night, I think, which marked the turning- 
point with you. That night your patience snapped, and 
from there things began to go downwards, downwards, 
till they led to — this. I have always been captivated — 
was it a presentiment, a prophetic intuition ? — by the beau- 
tiful old Greek fairy tale of the sculptor who infused life 
into tlje statue by the mere will power of his love. And 
yet his love was only so efficacious by reason of his 
faith in it. Oh, why did you not have more faith in your- 
self? Surely you might have guessed that so much honest, 
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passionate striving could not go altogether futile and 
without issue ! As I said, I see everything quite clearly 
now. I see that you could not breathe a soul into me 
without having first convinced me that I possessed a body. 
I have learnt the truth of that — I tried to make that clear 
to you the other night when I came to you in your study. 
Evidently I came too late. You had set your heart with 
its back to me. You had made it deaf and dumb. I 
spoke to it, I listened to it in vain. This is a terrible 
thing that I am doing; it really means two lives — my 
father's as well. But I hope to argue it out with God 
and convince Him that I have some reason on my side. 
The first duty of the wife is towards her husband ; every- 
thing else is secondary. Well, if I cannot do my duty 
to you in life, the only alternative for me is to do it in 
death. 

" And now, before I conclude, a somewhat more joyous 
strain. You are about to begin your life over again, a 
life equipped with more congenial accessories than I 
brought you. I step aside for my successor without a 
complaint, without a murmur. I saw her here this after- 
noon. In fact it was my seeing her here which has precipi- 
tated my already somewhat over-due resolve. I am glad 
she is on the spot, so as to receive the tidings more speedily. 
She must make you very, very happy. Tell her that from 
me, for otherwise it will make this sacrifice of mine seem 
gratuitous and foolish. Bring her to my grave now and 
again, so that she may assure me that I have not died in 
vain. I shall hear, for I shall be listening. 

" Remember the most and the best of me that you can. 

"Joyce." 

The hand in which he held the paper sank slowly to 
his side. Hetty did not recognize the dazed, stuporous 
voice that asked her — 

" How did you get this?" 

11 1 came across it, and took it. That's all." 

" And what made you bring it to me?" 
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"That's good, I'm sure," she replied with forced 
flippancy. " Isn't it addressed to you?" 

" But you might have left it where it was, or kept it." 

" No, thanks — I don't want anybody's blood on my 
head, as they say in the Bible. Don't you see what she 
says — that it's all on account of me that she's going 
to hurry up with the job? I'm rather a tidy sort of 
person, and blood — ugh ! — is so dirty. Not that I think 
for a moment she meant to do such a silly thing at all." 

He was still painfully, laboriously turning the whole 
episode over in his mind. She filled up the pause with — 

" Well, I don't suppose you will be on the lawn at 
ten to-night, will you?" 

That recalled him to the necessity of instant action. 

" I must go to her," he cried, making for the door. 

" Nobody's holding you," she answered lightly. " Still, 
there's no very great hurry for a little while. She's been 
carted off somewhere by old Poke-nose — no, I won't call 
her anything but that even on my death-bed, I "don't 
suppose. No, listen just a tick. When you get to the 
house, you go straight up to her room, and put this, 
folded up as I gave it to you " — she pointed to the letter 
— " put it in the top drawer on the left-hand side of her 
writing-table. That's where I took it from, you know 
— or, at least, you don't know." 

" Why — what for?" he asked, bewildered. 

" Oh, perhaps she won't care for the idea of a stranger 
like me knowing so much about her private affairs." 

He caught her meaning. The thought of the subtle 
delicacy her words implied took his breath away. 

"Why do you do all this for me? How have I 
deserved it?" he cried impetuously. 

"You haven't deserved it — that's just why I do it," 
she replied quickly. " Don't you know none of us get 
our deserts here, thank God? But no, to speak seriously 
— as seriously as I can — you have deserved it : you have 
been true to her, devilishly true, and that sort of thing 
ought to be encouraged when one comes across it. You 
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see, this is how it stands : it's a case of one of us being 
happy, or neither. And I've never yet played the dog- 
in-the-manger game. I remember your telling me not so 
long ago " — her voice became tender and compassionate 
— " that you would give half your life to have matters 
right between you and her. A woman doesn't forget this 
sort of thing when she hears a man say it about some 
other woman. Good luck to both of you." 

" And what will you do?" he asked brusquely. 

" Oh, I don't know — go back to town to-morrow morn- 
ing, and start looking for a decent fellow to marry me and 
keep me safe against myself. That way out of the diffi- 
culty never struck you, did it? Go along — don't forget; 
the top drawer, left-hand side." And with that she 
disappeared into the fast-gathering gloom. 

St. George followed her instantly, not with any idea of 
catching her up. He had suddenly become singularly 
devoid of all individual ideas. Instead, he had become 
possessed of a vague general feeling of well-being, of 
security, of buoyant anticipation. He was floating in air. 
He had merely to lift his hand to grasp at the stars and 
make them come down in glittering fragments. It was 
only when he had gone half-way to the vicarage that a 
true sense of the momentousness of the situation swooped 
down upon him, and sent him along with a mighty 
impulse. He accomplished the remainder of the way at 
a full run. He arrived spent, breathless, palpitating. 

He found the house in darkness. No, no one was in, 
the maid told him. He was unspeakably glad; it meant 
that he would not have to face the vicar at this juncture 
of the crisis. He was not strong enough for it. He 
groped his way up the staircase to Joyce's room, lit the 
gas, and replaced her letter as indicated by Hetty. So. 
Now he was ready, and God guard the issue. 

But it was still a whole hour by the clock, passed by 
him in a veritable ferment and fever, before the decisive 
moment was vouchsafed to him. He heard the street door 
clang, and presently he caught her voice on the stairs 
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answering some remark of Aunt Prue. A little later she 
was in the room, or rather in the open doorway, where 
she had stopped rooted with surprise at sight of him. 

" I did not know you were here," she said. 

"Didn't the girl tell you?" 

"No; father had the key. We did not expect you in 
again to-night according to the message you left." 

' ' I had to come — I have had some news which concerns 
us hoth," he said, putting his whole soul and body into 
a vice of constraint. 

She marvelled. Some news that concerned them both? 
She hardly remembered the time — it was so long ago— 
when anything had occurred to affect them in common. 

" Do you mind reading this?" he said, handing her the 
communication he had received in the afternoon. 

She read it without demur. It said that Messrs. 
Erzheimer presented their respectful compliments to Mr. 
St. George, and that they hoped he would take this intima- 
tion of theirs in as good and friendly a spirit as it had 
emanated from them. It was with the utmost regret that 
they wished to inform him of their intention to withdraw 
from their informal contract with regard to the purchase 
of his Lady Godiva. Of course, if Mr. St. George 
desired, he could compel them to forfeit the advance pay- 
ment of two hundred guineas they had made him on 
account. But in any case they were convinced that he 
would best consult his financial interests as well as his 
artistic reputation by altogether withdrawing the picture 
from publicity. The letter concluded — 

" We beg to add that in our course of action we have 
been confirmed by the authoritative opinion of the late 
Mr. Remus Larminie, who, as you are aware, saw the 
picture shortly before its completion, and who, a month or 
so before his lamented death, had joined our firm in the 
capacity of artistic adviser.' ' 

Her heart beat fainter and fainter as she read; when 
she had come to the close it seemed to have stopped 
altogether. It was too cruel. She was to be spared 
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nothing — nothing. This at any rate she had hoped to 
escape. So that was why he had come — to overwhelm 
her with burning abuse, to fling into her face his anger 
for her having made havoc of his career, for having killed 
the God-given spark within him. She was glad, very 
glad : the greater her punishment, the more sure her hope 
of redemption. 

"I am very, very sorry," she faltered; " I can't rid 
myself of the thought that in some way I am to blame for 
this." 

" I think you are; you owe me amends," he replied. 

" You are right; I shall make you amends," she said, 
indifferent to the construction to which her words might 
lend themselves. 

He looked at her, saw the delicate blue veins throbbing 
at her temples, saw the shapely mouth puckered out of 
all recognition with pain, and — oh, God, what was the 
use of all this play-acting? With a cry that was half 
paean, half dirge, he flung himself down before her, and 
buried his face in the folds of her dress. 

" Horace, what does this mean?" she asked in terrified 
wonder. 

"Joyce, Joyce, surely you understand? You said you 
would make me amends, would help me into my own 
again ' ' 

" If I may, Horace — if I may," she said, not in fear, 
not in wonder, not even in joy. It was something for 
which the angels have been trying to find a name since the 
world began. 

" They evidently have a great deal to say to each 
other," murmured the vicar to himself, hearing the neigh- 
bouring church-tower clock chiming out quarter after 
quarter. At last, when it had struck midnight, he crept 
up on slippered feet and took up sentry duty at the door. 
He did not have long to wait. Presently he heard the 
laugh of his daughter Joyce, subdued but musical, with 
the tunefulness of wood-birds as of old. 
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" Thank God," he said, creeping down-stairs again. 

He had had a wonderful experience, this man. He had 
grown ten years older and then ten years younger all in 
the space of a single day. 

The epilogue — or shall we, who know, not rather call 
it the epithalamium ? — to the foregoing appeared in the 
columns of the Times some twelve months later — 

" We are authorized to state that Mr. St. George's 
much-talked-of contribution to this year's Academy exhibi- 
tion, ' Pygmalion and Galatea,' has been acquired for the 
nation under the conditions of the. Chantrey Bequest. 
The picture, as all the world knows, depicts the scene 
in which the statue turns into the living woman. It is 
not so well known that the face of Galatea is a lifelike 
portrait of Mr. St. George's young and charming wife." 



THE END 
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